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ESSAYS 

FROM 

THE    QUABTEBLY    EEVIEW. 


TABLE-TALK.* 

(December,  1855.) 


We  have  not  only  to  thank  Dr.  Irving  for  a  good  edition 
of  a  book  which  holds  a  high  place  in  the  belles-lettres  of 
England,  but  for  recalling  our  attention  to  the  important 
class  of  works  which  constitute  the  literature  of  con- 
versation. It  seems  to  be  the  Doctor's  destiny  to  deal 
with  neglected  subjects.  He  has  written  a  biography 
of  George  Buchanan,  whose  face,  we  fear,  the  public 
does  not  even  recognise  on  the  cover  of  his  country's 
famous  magazine.  He  has  written  lives  of  Scottish 
poets,  many  of  whose  names  are  no  longer  known  to 
the  present  generation.  Selden's  Table-Talk,  which 
Johnson  preferred  to  all  the  French  "Ana,"  was  passing 
into  forgetfulness  in  our  own  times,  when  he  took  it 
under  his  editorial  care.  The  world  cannot  afford  to 
throw  aside  such  books,  particularly  if  it  considers  the 
frivolity  and  want  of  substance  of  the  current  pub- 

*  1.    The  Table- Talk  of  John  Selden.     With  Notes  by  David 
Irving,  LL.D.     Edinburgh,  1854. 

2.  Table- Talk  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.   Third  edition.   Lon- 
don, 1851. 

3.  The.    Table-  Talk,   or  Familiar  Discourse  of  Martin  Luther. 
Translated  by  William  Hazlitt.     London,  1848. 
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lications  which  profess  to  combine  amusement  and 
instruction.  It  requires  a  light  literature  with  a  value 
in  it, — a  lightness  like  that  of  the  paper  boat  which 
Shelley  launched  on  the  Serpentine,  and  which  was 
made  of  a  fifty  pound  Bank  of  England  bill. 

"  Ana  "  are  out  of  fashion  now,  and  books  of  Table- 
Talk  little  read.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
conversation  itself  is  becoming  a  lost  art,  that  the  last 
Whig  conversationist  will  soon  have  wearied  the  last 
Whig  peer,  and  that  the  prediction  which  winds  up  the 
"  Dunciad  "  will  thus  far  have  achieved  its  fulfilment  in 
England.  These  are  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  a  few 
who,  like  Socrates,  have  a  morbid  passion  for  discourse  ; 
but  on  whom  their  auditors  may  possibly  retaliate  with 
the  assertion  that  human  nature  is  unequal  to  support- 
ing them  in  their  talkative  mood. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  mentioning  the 
Table-Talk  of  the  ancients.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the 
points  in  which  they  had  an  advantage  over  us  ;  for 
though  they  were  less  domestic,  they  were  more  social. 
The  absence  of  printing  imparted  to  their  conversation 
the  same  superior  importance  which  it  gave  to  their 
oratory.  A  modern  philosopher  lives  like  a  hermit,  and 
publishes  in  quarto  ;  the  ancient  one  carried  his  philo- 
sophy about  with  him,  and  propagated  it  in  the  market- 
place, in  shops,  and  at  suppers.  The  Table-Talk  of  an 
age  was  its  Wisdom.  No  wonder  the  affection  of  disciple 
for  master,  and  there  is  no  more  beautiful  relation,  was 
so  vividly  felt.  The  whole  state  experienced  the  effect 
of  oral  teaching  through  all  the  veins  of  its  moral  being. 
From  the  lips  of  Socrates  himself,  in  the  saddler's  shop, 
Euthydemus  learned  that  he  who  would  be  fit  for 
politics  must  go  through  an  ethical  training  little 
dreamed  of  by  dabblers  in  democracy.  From  the  lips 
of  the  reverend  seniors  of  the  state  the  Roman  youth 
learned  what  reading  alone  could  never  have  taught 
him.  His  first  step  from  home  was  to  the  house  of  the 
statesman  or  orator  by  whom  he  was  generally  initiated 
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into  the  duties  of  life,  and  in  whom  he  was  to  see  the 
living  image  of  that  which  a  book  can  but  faintly  reflect. 
Cicero  appears  to  have  thought  that  his  own  hilarity  at 
the  banquets  of  his  political  friends  was  really  a  public 
service  at  periods  of  public  despondency.  We  cannot 
but  profoundly  regret  that  the  "  Liber  Jocularis,"  or 
collection  of  his  jokes,  made  by  Tiro,  has  not  been  pre- 
served ;  for  he  was  as  thorough  a  table-talker  as  Socrates 
himself,  and  his  ?nots,  preserved  in  Plutarch,  Quintilian, 
and  Macrobius,  show  that  with  Burke's  eloquence  he 
combined  Canning's  wit. 

The  vivacity  of  the  southern  races  was  one  great 
cause  why  this  conversation  had  a  tendency  to  degene- 
rate into  loquacity.  The  Greek  to  this  day  is  pre- 
eminently a  talker,  and  may  be  seen  lolling  outside  his 
cafes,  making  a  clatter  as  rapid  and  endless  as  that  of 
the  Xa'kog  in  Theophrastus  from  whom  he  claims  to  de- 
scend. What  babblers  abounded  in  Athens  in  the  period 
of  its  decay  we  know  from  the  fact  that  Theophrastus 
gives  us  no  less  than  three  species  of  such  characters  — 

"  All  clear  and  well  defined  "  — 

and  who,  as  Casaubon  observes,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded. First  comes  the  aao'hsa-^g  or  simple  garrulus. 
"  He  sits  down,"  Theophrastus  tells  us,  "  by  the  side  of  a 
man  whom  he  does  not  know-  and  begins  to  praise  his 
own  wife.  Tells  what  he  dreamed  the  night  before,  and 
what  he  had  for  dinner."  Have  we  not  seen  him  in  the 
flesh  in  our  own  day  ?  The  Xoihog,  again,  was  not  only 
fond  of  talking,  but  was  an  inveterate  chatterer,  who  in- 
terfered with  every  human  pursuit — who  haunted  the 
schools  and  talked  to  the  schoolmaster.  Worse  still  was 
the  Aoyo7ro<oV,  who  dealt  in  rumours,  and  spread  scandal 
— who  was  ever  asking  "  Is  there  nothing  new  ?  "  Often, 
says  Theophrastus,  while  gathering  crowds  round  them 
in  the  baths,  these  gossips  have  lost  their  clothes. 

To  this  corrupted  taste  for  an  enjoyment  every  pro- 
fitable in  its  healthy  condition,  the  ancients  owed  a  class 
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of  table-talkers  whom  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over, 
more  particularly  as  they  are  represented  in  considerable 
force  in  modern  Europe, — a  class  of  diners  out.  The 
wag  was  well  known  in  antiquity,  from  the  simple  ys?u»- 
T07roioc,  or  laughter-maker,  who  attended  suppers  profes- 
sionally, up  to  the  smart  conversationist  who  paid  for 
the  good  things  which  he  ate  by  the  good  things  which 
he  said.  Of  this  gentleman,  for  so  we  call  him  in  these 
polite  times,  there  are  excellent  specimens  in  Plautus. 
Sometimes  when  invitations  ran  slack,  he  complained 
that  the  age  was  getting  rude  and  unpolished,  and  had 
no  taste  for  elegant  pleasures.  The  same  kind  of  cha- 
racter is  to  be  traced  in  every  generation;  and  ages 
after  the  men  we  have  been  speaking  of  had  crackled  on 
their  pyres,  Martial  saw  their  representatives  flourishing 
in  Rome.  A  rival  of  these  parasites  was  the  aretcdogus, 
whom  we  know  not  how  to  match  in  our  own  days.  He 
combined  the  diner-out  and  moral  philosopher,  and  used 
to  talk  at  suppers  of  the  summum  bonum,  and  the  Good 
and  the  Beautiful,  for  the  amusement  of  those  who 
thought  the  scurra  and  the  parasite  frivolous.  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  was  particularly  fond  of  these  philo- 
sophical declaimers.  They  seem  principally  to  have 
been  Stoics  or  Cynics,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  lo- 
quacity, their  love  of  eleemosynary  provender,  and  their 
long  beards.  Between  them  and  the  comic  writers 
there  was  deadly  war. 

Fond  as  the  ancients  were  of  conversation,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  have  left  books  which  may 
justly  be  included  under  the  head  of  Table- Talk.  At 
the  head  of  these  must  be  placed  the  "  Memorabilia  "  of 
Socrates  by  Xenophon,  which,  indeed,  the  inoenious 
Frenchman  who  has  edited  the  "  Table-Talk  "  of  M  enage 
was  inclined  to  call  "  Socratiana.  "  It  is,  no  doubt,  the 
prosaic  aspect  of  Socrates  which  we  have  from  Xeno- 
phon ;  but  in  the  clear  steel-mirror  of  his  lucid  style,  the 
face  of  the  philosopher  is  reflected  with  a  truth,  of  which 
we  never  lose  the  impression.     We  see  the  man  as  he 
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appeared  to  his  friends,  to  his  wife,  and  are  well  pleased 
to  lose  a  little  ideal  beauty  for  the  sake  of  the  homely 
reality.  "  We  commonly,"  says  Pascal,  "picture  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  stately  robes,  and  as  personages  always 
grave  and  solemn.  They  were  good  fellows,  who  laughed 
like  others  with  their  friends ;  and  when  they  composed 
their  laws  and  treatises  of  policy  it  was  done  smilingly 
and  to  divert  themselves.  It  was  the  least  philosophic 
and  serious  part  of  their  life.  Their  highest  philosophy 
was  to  live  simply  and  tranquilly."  Now,  it  is  just 
the  charm  of  the  "  Memorabilia  "  that  it  gives  us  the 
daily  existence  of  Socrates ;  his  constant  public  activity ; 
his  incessant  and  irresistible  dialectics  in  the  agora, 
in  the  gj^mnasia,  in  the  shop  of  the  corslet-maker,  in  the 
studio  of  the  statuary,  at  the  table.  All  that  beautiful 
scene  of  human  life,  with  its  temples,  its  trees,  its  soft  sky, 
and  the  hum  and  colour  of  its  lively  population,  floats 
in  the  air  about.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  Socrates, 
"in  his  habit  as  he  lived" — barefooted,  plainly  clad, 
invincibly  reasonable  and  moral,  and  the  incarnation  of 
common  sense.  Xenophon  is  so  anxious  to  show  him  as 
a  good  citizen  that  he  even  makes  him  talk  what  we,  in 
.  our  modern  conceit,  fancy  rather  obvious  morality.  The 
kindly  reverent  disciple  wants  to  show  how  excellent  his 
master's  intentions  were ;  how  obedient  he  was  to  the 
laws  ;  how  soundly  conservative  in  fact.  He  could  not 
foresee  that  it  would  ever  be  argued  that  the  sa^e  was 
justly  executed  by  the  populace  as  a  bore ! 

If,  then,  we  set  down  the  "  Memorabilia"  as  the  earliest 
and  most  important  book  of  Table-Talk  extant,  we  shall 
be,  beginnino;  well.  The  ancients  had  other  collections, 
but  they  have  perished  ;  and  we  must  search  for  the 
scattered  fragments  in  Athenasus,  Macrobius,  Plutarch 
and  Aulus  Gellius.  A  passage  which  the  latter  quotes 
from  Varro  would  alone  establish  the  taste  of  the  an- 
cients in  colloquial  matters  :  —  "  Guests  should  be 
neither  loquacious  nor  silent  ;  because  eloquence  is  for 
the  forum,  and  silence  for  the  bed-chamber."     And  he 
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goes  on  to  say  that  "  conversation  at  such  times  should 
not  be  about  anxious  nor  difficult  affairs,  but  pleasant, 
attractive,  and  useful." 

In  these  old  store-houses  we  shall  find  more  than  one 
bon-mot,  which  now  adorns  the  brazen  front  of  the  pla- 
giary.   There  are  few  better  sayings  attributed  to  Foote 
than  his  reply  to  Lord  Stormont,  who  was  boasting  the 
great  age  of  the  wine  which,  in  his  parsimony,  he  had 
caused  to  be  served  in  extremely  small  glasses,  —  "  It  is 
very  little  of  its  age."      Yet  this  identical  witticism  is 
in   Athenaeus,  where  it  is  assigned  to  one  Gnathaena, 
whose  jokes   were   better  than  her  character.     Cicero 
relates  that  Nasica  called  upon  Ennius,  and  was  told  by 
the  servant  that  he  was  out.     Shortly  afterwards  Ennius 
returned  the  visit,  when  Nasica  exclaimed  from  within 
that  he  was  not  at  home.     "  What,"  replied  Ennius, 
"  do  not  I  know  your  own  voice  ?  "     "  You  are  an  im- 
pudent fellow,"  retorted  Nasica  ;  "  when  your  servant 
told  me  that  you  were  not  at  home,  I  believed  her,  but 
you  will  not  believe  me  though  I  tell  you  so  myself." 
This,  in  modern  jest-books,  is  said  to  have  passed  be- 
tween Quin  and  Foote.     Wit,  like  gold,  is  circulated 
sometimes  with  one  head  on  it  and  sometimes  with  an- 
other, according  to  the  potentates  who  rule  its  realm. 
Few  situations  are  more  trying  than  to  sit  at  dinner  and 
hear  a  raconteur  telling  "  the  capital  thing  said  by  Louis 
XIV."  to  so-and-so,  with  a  distinct  recollection  that 
the  same  thing  was  said  by  Augustus  to  a  provincial. 
You  cannot  quote  Macrobius  without  the  imputation  of 
pedantry,  even  if  you  were  capable  of  the  cruelty;  and 
you  grin  pleasant  approbation  with  the  consciousness 
that  you  are  a  hypocrite. 

We  have  lost  a  good  deal  in  Caesar's  "  Apophthegms ;  " 
for  his  taste  was  fine  and  his  knowledge  great.  His 
own  conversation  must  have  been  exquisite,  and  some 
of  his  sallies  on  public  occasions  show  us  how  dexterous 
he  must  have  been  in  repartee. 

Caesar  knew  at  once  whether  a  Cicero  was  genuine, 
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and  dismissed  a  spurious  one  with  the  calm  contempt  of  a 
connoisseur.  Wit,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was 
one  of  the  great  orator's  chief  endowments.  Quintilian 
celebrates  his  urbanitas,  the  word  by  which  the  ancients 
expressed  that  peculiar  elegance  of  humour  which 
smacks  of  the  cultivation  of  a  capital;  which  distin- 
guished high  Roman  society  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  as  it 
did  French  society  in  the  time  of  Menage,  and  English 
society  in  that  of  Chesterfield;  which  arrived  at  its 
perfection  in  Talleyrand  and  Louis  XVIII. ,  and  still  sur- 
vives like  other  traditions  in  the  circles  of  Legitimacy. 
But  Cicero's  humour  was  very  various ;  por  did  he  ab- 
stain from  coarse  facetiousness,  and  downright  puns. 
When  he  at  last,  after  infinite  irresolution,  joined 
Pompey,  they  told  him,  sneeringly,  "You  come  late." 
"How  late !  since  I  find  nothing  ready?"  was  his  answer. 
This  was  urbanitas.  When  Pompey,  who  had  married 
Caesar's  daughter,  asked  on  the  same  occasion,  referring 
to  Dollabella,  who  had  joined  Caesar's  party,  "Where  is 
your  son-in-law,"  Cicero  retorted,  "  With  your  father- 
in-law."  This,  too,  was  urbanitas.  But  he  stooped  to 
an  "  arrant  clench  "  when,  in  allusion  to  the  Oriental 
custom  of  boring  the  ears  of  slaves,  he  replied  to  the 
man  of  Eastern  and  servile  descent,  who  complained 
he  could  not  hear  him,  "  Yet  you  have  holes  in  your 
ears."  Such  personalities,  however,  were  addressed  ad 
populum ;  and  when  political  excitement  harassed  him, 
even  Canning  was  coarse. 

Talk  all  wit  would  be  as  disagreeably  monotonous  as 
a  dinner  all  champagne.  When  a  man  is  always  witty, 
it  is  a  proof  that  he  has  no  other  quality  equally  con- 
spicuous, and  the  person  who  is  spoken  of  as  par 
excellence  "  a  wit,"  is  a  second-rate  conversationist.  "  He 
was  so  well  drest,"  said  somebody  to  Brummell,  "  that 
people  would  turn  and  look  at  him."  "  Then  he  was  not 
well  drest,"  replied  that  great  man.  We  venture  to 
apply  the  doctrine  to  Table- Talk.  It  should  not  want 
wit,   but   it   should   not  exceed   in  it;   the   epigrams 
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should  be  sprinkled  over  it  with  the  natural  grace  of 
daisies  on  a  meadow.  If  we  regret  that  the  "  Liber 
Jocularis  "  is  lost,  we  regret  still  more  that  no  regular 
"  Ciceroniana "  exists,  reflecting  the  daily  conversa- 
tion, grave  as  well  as  gay,  of  the  orator;  such  a  book 
as  the  Menagiana,  or  Eckerman's  Goethe,  or  the  Table- 
Talk  of  Selden  and  Luther. 

First  in  time  of  the  modern  Ana,  first  in  rank,  infi- 
nitely valuable  and  exquisitely  curious,  the  Table  Talk 
of  Luther  naturally  takes  the  place  of  honour.  It  was 
printed  in  the  original  German  in  1566,  and  spread  at 
once.  A  Latin  selection  quickly  followed  ;  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1652.  It  exhibits  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  class  in  the  highest  form :  it  admits  us  to  his 
company  with  a  letter  of  introduction.  To  the  Table- 
Talk,  more  than  to  any  other  work,  Europe  owes  the 
personal  familiarity  which  it  has  with  the  Reformer,  and 
nobody  but  a  good  man  could  have  borne  the  test  of 
this  kind  of  revelation.  Yet  it  is  upon  the  reports  of 
his  conversation,  according  to  Bayle,  that  most  of  the 
calumnies  against  Luther  were  originally  founded.  We 
cheerfully  allow  his  enemies  to  make  the  most,  as  they 
have  taken  care  to  do,  of  his  out-spoken  heartiness,  of 
his  homely  humour,  of  the  peasant-like  rusticity  which 
accompanied  his  intense  earnestness.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion, Dr.  Martin  was  violent  and  coarse,  and  loved  a  glass 
of  beer.  But  the  more  we  get  at  his  intimacy  the  more 
we  like  him,  for  he  has  the  charm  of  nature.  Of  the 
most  delicate  wine  a  man  is  sometimes  tired  ;  but  water 
is  eternally  fresh  and  new,  as  welcome  the  thousandth 
time  as  the  first.  His  adversaries  seem  to  have  gone  to 
work  with  something  like  system.  If  they  found  him 
in  familiar  discourse  with  three  or  four  persons,  they 
called  them  his  "pot-companions."  If  he  laughed,  they 
called  him  a  profane  scoffer.  If  he  neither  talked  nor 
laughed,  a  dumb-devil  possessed  him.  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  the  case,  in  Father  Garasse's  opinion,  that  he 
was  a  man  like  other  people,  with  human  appetites  and 
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a  human  temper,  and  not  a  saint  in  a  picture.  But  the 
struggles,  the  infirmities  of  such  heroes,  are  the  most 
instructive  studies  possible ;  the  more  you  dwell  on  them, 
the  more  you  wonder  at  the  mighty  works  they  performed. 
The  interest  of  Luther's  Table-Talk  is  that  it  is  a  per- 
fect portrait  of  the  human  and  material  side  of  one  of 
the  greatest  spiritual  men  that  the  world  ever  saw. 
Fancy,  for  that  was  one  of  his  ways,  Luther  rebuking 
Satan  in  the  style  of  Squire  Western !  It  was  his  firm 
conviction  "  that  the  evil  one  may  be  driven  away  by 
jeering,  because  he  is  a  haughty  spirit  and  cannot  bear 
contempt."  There  are  marvellous  things  in  the  chapter 
on  "  the  Devil  and  his  Works."     For  example  :  — 

"Dr.  Luther  said  he  had  heard  from  the  elector  of  Saxony,  John 
Frederic,  that  a  powerful  family  in  Germany  was  descended  from  the 
devil,  the  founder  having  been  born  of  a  succubus." 

The  men  of  that  age  lived  in  an  element  of  reverent 
wonder,  which  sometimes  took  such  shapes  as  this.  In 
Luther's  case,  too,  there  was  a  liability  to  hypochon- 
dria, and  he  had  spiritual  and  physical  fits  of  depression 
which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  awe.  "  The 
sour  sweat  has  drizzled  from  me,"  he  says.  But  what 
a  light  of  faith  and  hope,  strangely  tinged,  too,  by  his 
essential  humour,  shone  through  those  clouds !  "  '  Thou 
art  a  great  sinner,'  said  he.  I  replied,  '  Canst  thou 
not  tell  me  something  new,  Satan  ? '  .  .  .  The  devil 
often  casts  this  into  my  breast :  'How  if  thy  doctrine  be 
false  and  erroneous  ?'  I  gave  him  this  answer:  'Avoid, 
Satan;  address  thyself  to  my  God,  and  talk  with  Him 
about  it,  for  the  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  His.'  " 

The  domestic  and  social  aspects  of  Luther,  as  the 
Table- Talk  shows  them,  complete  the  picture,  and  we  see 
him  in  the  ruddy  light  of  his  fire  a  cheerful,  solid, 
kindly  humorous  man.  "  '  The  hair  is  the  finest  orna- 
ment women  have.  I  like  women  to  let  their  hair  fall 
down  their  back  ;  'tis  a  most  agreeable  sight.  What 
defects  women  have  we  must  check  them  for  in  private 
by  word  of  mouth,  for  woman  is  a  frail  vessel.'     The 
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Doctor  then  turned  round  and  said,  '  Let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else  !  '  "  With  what  reality  the  scene  rises  before 
us !  Then  we  all  know  how  he  loved  and  valued  music  ; 
society  he  valued  equally.  "  I  have  myself  found  that 
I  never  fell  into  more  sin  than  when  I  was  alone."  He 
was  fond  of  children's  prattle,  and  his  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  his  little  daughter  Magdalen  is  most  affecting. 
All  these  traits,  no  doubt,  might  have  been  narrated  to 
us  by  a  biographer  ;  but  what  art  could  have  made  them 
so  winning  and  so  real  as  they  appear  in  the  Table-Talk? 
AVe  should  show  little  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the 
Reformer  if  we  inquired  what  "  conversational  talent " 
he  possessed,  or  affected  to  lay  stress  upon  the  purely 
literary  side  of  this  book.  He  talked  perfectly  simply 
and  openly,  and  even  vehemently  and  passionately  ;  he 
was  intent  on  far  higher  objects  than  colloquial  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  cannot,  moreover,  be  sure  of  the  perfect  dis- 
cretion and  competency  of  the  recorders.  Nevertheless 
Ave  venture  to  think  that  his  Table-Talk  gives  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  force  of  his  intellect,  as  it  unquestion- 
ably represents  the  tone  of  his  character.  A  picturesque 
power  of  illustration  is  one  of  its  qualities :  — 

"Luther,  taking  up  a  caterpillar,  said,  'Tis  an  emblem  of  the  devil 
in  its  crawling  walk,  and  bears  his  colours  in  its  changing  hue.'  " 

"Luther  was  one  day  being  shaved,  and  having  his  hair  cut  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Jonas,  he  said  to  the  latter  :  —  'Original  sin  is  in  us 
like  the  beard.  We  are  shaved  to-day,  and  look  clean,  and  have  a 
smooth  chin ;  to-morrow  our  beard  has  grown  again,  nor  does  it 
cease  growing  whilst  we  remain  on  earth.  In  like  manner,  original 
sin  cannot  be  extirpated  from  us  ;  it  springs  up  in  us  as  long  as  we 
exist.  Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  resisWit  to  the  utmost  of  our 
strength,  and  to  cut  it  down  unceasingly.' " 

"  When  I  am  assailed  Avi'th  heavy  tribulations,  I  rush  out  among 
my  pigs,  rather  than  remain  alone  by  myself.  The  human  heart  is 
like  a  millstone  in  a  mill ;  when  you  put  wheat  under  it,  it  turns  and 
grinds  and  bruises  the  wheat  to  flour.  If  you  put  no  wheat,  it  still 
grinds  on  ;  but  then  'tis  itself  it  grinds  and  wears  away." 

"When  I  lay  sucking  at  my  mother's  breasts,  I  had  no  notion  how 
I  should  afterwards  eat,  drink,  or  live.  Even  so  we  on  earth  have 
no  idea  what  the  life  to  come  will  be." 

"  A  comet  is  a  star  that  runs,  not  being  fixed  like  a  planet,  but  a 
bastard  among  planets.  It  is  a  haughty  and  proud  star,  engrossing 
the  whole  element,  and  carrying  itself  on  as  if  it  were  there  alone. 
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'Tis  of  the  nature  of  heretics,  "who  also  will  be  singular  and  alone, 
bragging  and  boasting  above  others,  and  thinking  they  are  the  only 
people  endowed  with  understanding." 

These  are,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  a  well-known 
mediaeval  art,  illuminated  thoughts.  To  call  the  faculty 
a  "  talent  for  illustration,"  would  be  to  speak  coldly 
and  inadequately.  He  coloured  his  conceptions  with 
these  various  hues,  because  he  had  a  heart  which  felt 
sympathy  with  all  created  beauty,  and  which  indisso- 
lubly  associated  moral  with  human  and  physical  truths. 

Just  about  the  time  that  Luther's  Table-Talk  ap- 
peared, namely,  in  1566,  Joseph  Scaliger  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  youth,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and,  we 
suppose,  uttering  "  Scaligerana"  every  day.  Joseph 
was  on  his  travels  then.  We  know  that  he  was  in 
Scotland  soon  after  the  slaughter  of  Rizzio,  which 
happened  on  9th  March  of  that  year  ;  for  he  tells  us 
so  himself*, — " "When  I  was  there  she  was  on  bad 
terms  with  her  husband  on  account  of  the  death  of 
this  David,"  and  he  adds,  emphatically,  "  She  was  a 
beautiful  creature ! "  This  is  a  distinct,  historic,  impar- 
tial testimony  to  Mary's  beauty,  and  just  one  of  those 
little  facts  the  preservation  of  which  is  a  valuable  part 
of  books  of  Table-Talk. 

We  should  like  to  indulge  in  a  reverie  about  Joseph 
Scaliger's  stay  at  Edinburgh.  No  doubt,  he  and 
Buchanan  enjoyed  Attic  nights,  and  talked  old  Roman 
Latin.  No  doubt,  old  days  were  recalled  by  George, 
old  Bordeaux  days,  when  he  and  Muretus  used  to 
go  over  to  Agen  at  the  vintage-time  and  stay  with 
Joseph's  father,  the  great  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger.  No 
doubt,  too,  they  drank  a  few  cups  of  claret,  and 
discussed  Turnebus,  recently  dead,  and  abused  the 
Jesuits,  and  chatted  of  the  marvellous  memory  of 
Muretus,  and  of  the  matchless  style  of  Paulus  Manutius, 
and  the  last  edition  of  Terence,  at  Florence,  for  which 

*  Strange  to  say,  this  has  escaped  his  elegant  biographer,  M. 
Nisard,  who  speaks  of  his  travelling  in  Scotland  as  rumoured  only. 
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Bembo's  MS.  had  been  collated.  For  these  were  days 
when  men  did  not  coarsely  dismiss  their  work  from 
their  hours  of  leisure  as  savouring  of  "the  shop,"  but 
loved  it  at  all  times,  and  felt  that  it  was  beautiful.  But, 
besides  that  we  are  sadly  deficient  in  authority  for  such 
visions,  our  subject  is  extensive  and  our  space  limited. 

The  "Scalio;erana"  was  the  earliest  book  of  Table- 
Talk  which  appeared  under  the  famous  appellation  of 
"Ana."  As  even  respectable  authors  have  mis-stated 
the  origin  of  the  name,  we  may  mention  that  it  is 
simply  the  Latin  neuter  plural  termination.  Joseph 
Scaliger  died  in  1609.  In  1666  his  conversation  was 
published  by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  had  borrowed  from 
Daille  the  manuscript  book  in  which  it  had  been  taken 
down  by  two  young  gentlemen  named  Vassan,  who  knew 
Scaliger  at  Ley  den,  where  he  spent  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  his  life.  The  work  was  a  medley  of  Latin  and  French 
—  as  Scaliger  happened  to  use  either  language  —  and 
contained  his  off-hand  remarks  on  men  and  thing's, 
delivered  with  the  most  entire  freedom.  In  1669  ap- 
peared a  similar  record,  taken  by  one  Vertunien,  a 
physician  of  Poitiers,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and 
this  its  compiler  called  the  "Prima  Scaligerana."  Both 
compilations  were  amalgamated  in  the  excellent  edition 
of  " Scaligerana,  Thuana,&c,"  by Desmaizeaux  (Amster- 
dam, 1740).  The  "Scaligerana,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  and 
we  agree  with  him,  "deserve,  perhaps,  the  first  place  among 
those  amusing  miscellanies  known  by  the  name  of  Ana." 

Scaliger's  place  among  scholars  is  simply  royal.  His 
pre-eminence  is  best  understood  from  the  memorandum 
made  by  Isaac  Casaubon*,  in  his  diary,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  man's  death :  "Exstincta  est  ilia  seculi  nostri 
lampas,  lumen  literarum,  decus  Gallia?,  ornamentum 
unicum  Europee."   His  enormous  memory  and  his  worid- 

*  The  erudite  Isaac  himself  sometimes  said  good  things.  When 
he  visited  the  Sorbonne  they  showed  him  the  hall,  in  which,  as  they 
proudly  told  him,  disputations  had  been  held  for  400  years.  "And 
what,"  said  he,  "have  they  decided?" 
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embracing  erudition  were  the  wonder  of  mankind.  We 
owe  it  to  the  "  Scaligerana "  that  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  his  private  character,  one  feature  of  which  was  a 
haughtiness  on  a  par  with  his  attainments.  He  was 
kindly,  honest,  and  independent;  but  his  pride  was 
that  of  an  oriental  monarch.  He  looked  on  himself,  in 
fact,  as  the  monarch  of  letters,  just  as  the  ancients 
spoke  of  the  Persian  king — as  The  King.  He  had  a 
combination  of  two  kinds  of  pride,  either  of  which  is 
enough  for  a  poor  mortal.  He  was  proud,  because  he 
thought  himself  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Scaliger 
of  Verona;  he  was  proud,  because  he  felt  himself  in- 
tellectually among  the  leading  minds  of  Europe.  He 
had  the  haughtiness  of  a  grandee  blended  with  the 
haughtiness  of  a  college  "  Don,"  a  kind  of  mixture  of 
the  pride  of  Baron  Bradwardine  with  the  pride  of  Dr. 
Parr.  Imagine  such  a  character  expressing  himself  with 
frank  contemptuous  egotism,  and  you  have  a  notion 
of  the  "  Scaligerana." 

Here,  for  instance,  we  have  him  speaking  of  his  father : 
"  There  was  neither  king  nor  emperor  that  was  so 
handsome  as  he.  Look  at  me  ;  I  am  exactly  like  him, 
and  especially  the  aquiline  nose!"  And  of  himself: 
"  There  is  no  one  in  this  city  that  is  competent  to  judge 
of  my  book  against  Serarius."  Of  others,  with  few 
exceptions,  he  spoke  with  profound  contempt.  He  said 
Bellarmine  was  an  atheist ;  he  called  Meursius  a  pedant 
and  the  son  of  a  monk ;  he  compared  Scioppius  to  an 
ape;  he  sneered  at  Baronius;  he  even  said,  once,  that 
St.  Jerome  was  an  ass.  He  expressed  many  of  these 
opinions  with  pointed  and  brilliant  sarcasm.  Of  Justus 
Lipsius  he  observes:  "I  care  as  little  for  Lipsius'  Latin 
as  he  does  for  Cicero's."  Of  the  Germans :  "  The 
Germans  are  indifferent  what  wine  they  drink,  so 
that  it  is  wine,  or  what  Latin  they  speak,  so  that  it  is 
Latin."  There  is  wit  enough  in  the  "  Scalnrerana  "  to 
prove  that  it  was  decidedly  one  of  his  many  gifts ;  and 
we  must  not  forget,  after  all,  that  we  have  but  crumbs 
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from  his  table,  and  might  probably  have  possessed  better 
specimens  had  he  possessed  more  judicious  listeners. 

The  "  Scaligerana "  contains  many  of  those  casual 
sayings  which,  put  on  record,  preserve  the  manners,  the 
social  history,  and  the  biographical  curiosities  of  an  age. 
A  well-annotated  edition  of  it  would  be  a  valuable  work. 
It  is  a  strange  medley,  and  the  strangeness  is  all  the 
more  prominent  from  the  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Turn  over  C,  and  you  find  that  cheese  generates  gout ; 
that  Calvin  was  asthmatic  and  spoke  beautifully;  and 
that  Cujas  studied,  like  David  Hume,  lying  "  le  ventre 
contre  terre,"  with  his  books  around  him.  Turning 
over  a  few  pages  more,  you  find  a  bit  of  oriental 
learning  or  classical  criticism,  and  then  an  anecdote 
which  brings  before  us  in  frightful  reality  the  horrors 
of  those  bloody  times,  how  Joseph's  mother,  when  "grosse 
de  moy,"  met  a  man  carrying  a  sack  full  of  the  heads 
of  executed  criminals,  and  fainted.  Next  we  have  a  la- 
ment over  the  fact  that  "  nobody  reads  now,"  (excepting 
Casaubon  and  myself,  of  course!) — or  a  flourish  about 
the  House  of  Scaliger,  followed  by  a  wail  over  his  fallen 
position. 

How  dubious  this  pretended  descent  from  the  Sca- 
ligers  of  Verona*  was,  how  it  led  to  the  "  Scaliger  Hypo- 
bolimgeus  "  of  the  "  dreadful  Scioppius," — the  man  who 
accused  Cicero  of  barbarism,  and  whose  lash  was  truly 
awful, — is  well  known  to  the  curious  in  literary  history. 
Joseph  Scaliger  accepted  the  claim  on  his  father's  asser- 
tion, who  died  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  and  too  young 
to  be  critical  on  the  parental  story.  He  was  recognised 
by  his  admirers  as  the  Scaliger,  and  addressed  by  them 
as  Most  Illustrious  Hero.    It  is  now  pretty  generally  be- 

*  "  Few  at  present,"  says  Bayle,  "  believe  his  pretensions  to  be 
well  founded."  (Diet.,  art.  Verofia.)  —  In  the  splendid  work  by 
Count  Litta  in  our  own  time  on  Italian  families,  the  claim  is  rejected 
as  preposterous.  Julius  Caesar's  grandfather  figures  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Scaligeri  as  "an  imaginary  individual." — [Litta,  m.  v. 
torn,  v.)  Surely  the  Count  would  have  admitted  the  claim  if  he 
honestly  could  ! 
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lieved  that  Julius  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Bordone,  who 
kept  a  little  shop  in  Venice,  after  having  been  originally 
a  schoolmaster  in  Padua,  and  who  was  a  near  kinsman 
of  Paris  Bordone,  the  painter.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
which  we  have  never  seen  noticed  anywhere,  that  old 
Julius  Cassar  Scaliger  had  himself  a  great  talent  for 
painting,  and  had  taken  lessons  from  Durer. 

The  "Thuana"  and  "Perroniana"  (or  Table-Talk  of 
Cardinal  Perron)  appeared  together  in  1669.  This 
book  we  likewise  owe  to  Isaac  Vossius.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  meagre,  more  unsatisfactory  as  a  record 
of  an  eminent  man,  than  the  "  Thuana."  The  "Perro- 
niana" is  much  fuller.  It  brings  the  Cardinal  before  us 
—  a  lively,  vain,  lettered,  colloquial,  and  rather  worldly 
prelate — much  as  he  may  have  been  supposed  to  appear 
to  the  courtiers  of  Henri  Quatre.  The  Cardinal  nattered 
himself  that  he  had  nearly  converted  Isaac  Casaubon, 
which  the  reader  need  not  believe.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Cicero,  and  very  fond  of  Normandy  cider, — 
facts  which,  owing  to  the  alphabetical  sequence,  jostle 
each  other  in  the  book.  He  preserves  some  of  the  mots 
of  the  great  Henry,  such  as,  "  Let  us  [kings]  look  after 
the  fools;  the  wise  men  will  do  us  no  harm."  He  had 
the  tendency  to  laugh  at  the  Germans,  which  was  then 
fashionable,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  notion  that  Luther 
did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  the 
Cardinal,  as  we  know  from  other  Ana,  was  gouty  in  his 
old  age,  like  many  lively  men,  from  Erasmus  to  James 
Smith,  and  his  temper  may  have  suffered.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  so  active  as  to  be  a  wonderful  jumper — a 
fact  which  he  of  course  dwelt  on  when  the  dira  podagra 
chained  him  to  his  garden-chair. 

After  these  publications  Ana  became  quite  a  literary 
rage.  They  fell  like  a  shower  of  leaves  on  the  tables  of 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  people  were  careless  what  they 
gave  forth  under  the  title ;  and  we  often  turn  to  them 
with  curiosity  only  to  be  disappointed.  There  is  a 
"  Bolaeana."     Who  would  not  like  to  hear  the  table-talk 
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of  Boileau?  But  the  book  is  as  thin  as  a  pancake,  and 
to  judge  from  this  record,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
Boileau  once  said  a  good  thing,  as  Brummell  once  ate  a 
pea.  The  pleasantly  was  apropos  of  the  mad  theory  of 
Hardouin,  that  the  classics  were  written  by  the  monks. 
The  poet  answered  that  he  did  not  like  monks  generally, 
but  that  one  would  not  object  to  live  with  Brother 
Virgil  or  Father  Horace.  It  is  questionable  whether 
Boileau  was  strictly  a  diseur  de  bons-mots,  any  more 
than  Pope ;  but  we  think  it  probable  that  all  such  men 
have  talked  better  than  is  commonly  believed. 

The  "  Menagiana  "  occupies  undoubtedly  a  rank  next 
to  the  "  Scaligerana."  Menage — whose  fine  manly  face 
adorned  by  a  flowing  and  stately  wig,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  the  "  Hommes  Illustres  "  of  Perrault  —  was 
among  the  most  learned  men  of  his  century,  and  a  con- 
spicuous ornament  of  Paris  in  days  when  Paris  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  intellect  of  Europe.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  conversationist  —  that  is  to  say,  he  was  witty 
without  being  only  a  wit,  and  could  bring  all  the  resources 
of  his  mind  into  play  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  society. 
It  is  a  very  happy  combination  which  enables  a  man  to 
achieve  this  ;  for  the  two  dangers  which  threaten  him 
are  imminent  —  he  runs  a  risk  of  being  a  jester,  and  he 
runs  a  risk  of  being  a  bore. 

Under  despotisms  a  certain  kind  of  conversation  at- 
tains its  perfection  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  art 
reached  its  highest  point  in  Paris  during  the  Louis 
Quatorze  period.  The  diseur  was  in  his  glory.  M.  de 
Bautru,  Menage  tells  us,  was  invited  everywhere  for 
the  sake  of  his  bons-mots.  When  the  king  gave  an  ap- 
pointment, he  communicated  it  to  the  object  of  his  con- 
descension in  an  elegant  saying.  "  If  I  had  known,"  he 
would  remark,  "  a  more  deserving  person,  I  would  have 
selected  him." 

The  words  which  were  the  counters  at  his  court  were 
as  choice  as  the  counters  they  used  at  cards.  It  was 
as  if  diamonds  had  been  declared  a  legal  tender.     They 
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would  not  believe  that  silence  concealed  meditation,  and 
•M.  de  Benserade  said  of  a  man  who  did  not  talk,  "  He 
thinks  just  as  little."  It  is  a  pleasant  intellectual  dis- 
traction— a  kind  of  literary  holiday — to  turn  oVer  the 
pages  of  the  "  Menagiana  "  and  mingle  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  that  brilliant  company.  Here  comes  M.  de  la 
Riviere,  who  went  to  Rome  hoping  vainly  to  be  made 
a  cardinal.  We  remark  that  he  has  a  bad  cold.  "  It 
is  because  he  has  returned  without  a  hat ! "  whispers 
M.  de  Bautru.  Yonder  is  old  Bishop  Scarron  of  Grenoble 
with  the  beard  which  men  call  a  "  barbe  en  folio  !  " 
Here  is  a  literary  man,  M.  Patru,  who  has  spent  four 
years  in  translating  the  "  Pro  Archia,"  and  has  not  yet 
satisfied  himself  with  his  rendering  of  the  first  period. 
M.  Menage  himself  is  not  exactly  a  diseur  like  the 
Prince  de  Guemene  or  M.  de  Bautru.  He  is  colloquial 
after  the  fashion  of  men  of  letters.  His  talk  smells  a 
little  of  the  lamp ;  but  then  his  lamp  is  of  the  most 
elegant  form  and  the  best  fashion.  He  has  always  been 
in  good  society  ;  and  his  "  Wednesdays  "  are  honoured 
by  good  company.  When  Christina  of  Sweden  came  to 
Paris,  he  had  the  task  of  presenting  distinguished  per- 
sons to  her  majesty.  "  This  M.  Menage  knows  a  great 
many  people  of  merit!"  said  the  Polar  Star*,  satirically, 
finding  eminent  people  so  numerous.  She  had  sarcasms 
for  everybody ;  and  when  the  great  ladies  rushed  to 
kiss  her  on  her  arrival,  she  exclaimed,  "  Why,  they  seem 
to  take  me  for  a  gentleman  !  "  In  fact  while  we  read  the 
Ana  of  this  period  the  air  seems  prickly  with  epigrams. 
They  are  as  thick  as  fire-flies.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  them,  they  were  brilliant  days  in  which  Menage 
flourished.  They  presented  a  degree  of  social  splendour 
which  has  few  parallels  in  history,  and  which  is  only  at- 
tained by  a  proper  relation  between  a  real  aristocracy  of 
rank  and  a  real  aristocracy  of  letters.  Something  like 
it  existed  in  England  in  Anne's  time,  and  in  the  semi- 

*  "  Christina,  Arctoi  lucida  stella  poli." — Milton,  Poemata. 
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French  Jacobite  society  of  Edinburgh  a  century  ago. 
It  is  the  flowering  of  an  ancient  system.  Whatever  its 
beauties,  they  exist  in  full  bloom  under  no  other  con- 
ditions ;  and  least  of  all  are  they  compatible  with  the  dull 
magnificence  and  awkward  grandeur  with  which  new- 
born wealth  imitates  splendours  which  owe  the  best  of 
their  grace  and  charm  to  history,  and  sentiment,  and  re- 
finement. 

The  writers  of  that  century  show  us  that  conversation 
was  an  important  part  of  their  study ;  and  unquestion- 
ably the  conversation  of  any  period  is  the  readiest  and 
most  valuable  index  of  its  social  state.  "  It  is  a  great 
misfortune,"  says  La  Bruyere,  "not  to  have  mind 
enough  to  talk  well,  nor  judgment  enough  to  be  silent !" 
A  distinction  of  his  between  two  sorts  of  bad  talkers  is 
admirable:  —  "There  are  persons  who  speak  a  moment 
before  they  have  thought — there  are  others  with  whom 
you  have  to  undergo  in  conversation  all  the  labour  of 
their  minds.  .  .  .  They  talk  correctly  and  weari- 
somely." Another  remark  proves  how  carefully  he  had 
studied  the  subject :  —  "  The  art  of  conversation  consists 
much  less  in  your  own  abundance  than  in  enabling 
others  to  find  talk  for  themselves.  Men  do  not  wish  to 
admire  you;  they  want  to  please."  An  excellent  ob- 
servation of  Rochefoucauld,  on  the  same  branch  of  the 
question,  will  be  a  proper  pendant : — "  The  reason  why 
few  persons  are  agreeable  in  conversation  is  because 
each  thinks  more  of  what  he  intends  to  say  than  of 
what  others  are  saying,  and  seldom  listens  but  when 
he  desires  to  speak."  Rochefoucauld,  says  Segrais,  was 
the  most  polished  man  in  the  world ;  and  this  observation 
shows  that  he  founded  his  good  manners  on  the  basis  of 
good  sense.  Menage  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  the  new 
generation  seems  to  have  thought  the  old  gentleman  a 
bore.  Perhaps  his  favourite  power  ran  away  with  him, 
and  he  did  not  observe  these  philanthropic  directions  of 
Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere,  or  recollect,  as  our  own 
wise  and  witty  George  Herbert  has  it,  that 
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a  civil  guest 


Will  do  more  talk  all  than  eat  all  the  feast." 

La  Monnoye,  who  edited  the  best  edition  of  the  Mena- 
giana,  that  of  1715  in  four  volumes,  wrote  an  epitaph 
on  him  about  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except 
that  Moore  stole  the  point,  and  used  it  in  a  satirical 
epitaph  on  Southey,  part  of  which  is — 

"  Peace  to  his  manes,  and  may  he  sleep 
As  soundly  as  his  readers  did." 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
term  Ana  was  by  no  means  strictly  confined  to  records 
of  talk,  though  in  its  rigid  signification  it  ought  to  be. 
The  public  sought  such  compilations  with  avidity,  eager 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  great  men  en  neglige,  the  exhibition 
of  which  constitutes  their  principal  charm.  The  book- 
sellers took  advantage  of  the  popularity  of  the  designa- 
tion, and  plenty  of  works  appeared  under  this  name, 
which  were  made  up  not  from  the  talk  but  from  the 
papers  of  their  subjects.  Such  are  the  Casauboniana, 
Parrhasiana,  &c.  Sometimes  writers  published  their 
own  Ana ;  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  the  Chevraeana  of 
Urbain  Chevreau  (Paris,  1697-1700).  But  it  is  obvious 
that  with  this  class  of  books  we  are  not  at  present  con- 
cerned. The  abuse  of  the  title  soon  brought  it  into 
discredit,  and  the  ardour  for  the  entire  genus  cooled. 
We  find  Voltaire,  in  the  "  Dictionnaire  Philosophique," 
denouncing  the  vast  majority  of  them  as  unworthy  of 
reliance,  and  the  Segraisiana  especially,  as  full  not  only 
of  falsehoods,  but  of  insipid  falsehoods.  Swift  said  that 
universal  as  was  the  practice  of  lying,  and  easy  as  it 
seemed,  he  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  three  good 
lies  in  all  his  life. 

We  now  turn  to  the  contributions  made  by  our  own 
countrymen  to  this  department  of  literature.  Bacon's 
Apophthegms  scarcely  belong  to  the  class  of  Table- Talk, 
though  by  recording  the  bon-mots  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  James,  and  other  contemporaries,   his  book  ap- 
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proximates  to  it.  But  his  Essay  on  Conversation  is  an 
evidence  how  well  he  understood  its  proprieties  and 
delicacies,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  talked  excellently 
himself.*  In  one  of  his  maxims  he  anticipates  La  Bru- 
yere.  "  The  honourablest  part  of  talk,"  he  said,  "  is  to 
give  the  occasion,"  and  this  he  called  leading  the  dance. 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden  took  notes,  as  everybody 
knows,  of  the  conversations  of  Ben  Jonson  in  1619. 
But  it  was  only  an  abstract,  polluted  by  interpolations, 
which  appeared  in  1711.  In  our  own  times  a  happy 
discovery  by  the  greatest  literary  antiquary  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  David  Laing,  has  given  us  an  accurate  version  of 
the  original,  f  But  how  meagre  and  fragmentary,  on 
the  whole,  are  these  specimens  of  the  talk  of  one  who 
had  talked  a  thousand  times  with  Shakspeare!  We 
are  glad  to  know  from  them  certain  facts  of  the  speaker's 
history  which  we  cannot  get  elsewhere,  on  such  good 
authority ;  but  when  we  recollect  Pope's  line  — 

"  What  boy  but  bears  the  sayings  of  old  Ben  ?  " 

when  we  recall  Herrick's  ode  to  him,  and  the  colloquial, 
convivial  nature  of  the  man,  we  feel  mournfully  what 
we  have  lost  by  the  indifference  of  Drummond,  or  the 
ravages  of  time. 

Jonson's  friend  Selden  has  been  more  fortunate.  He 
died  in  1654,  and  his  "Table- Talk"  was  published  by 
his  amanuensis  Richard  Mil  ward  in  1689.  Lucky  the 
scholar  who  can  talk  and  who  has  a  discriminating 
"Richard  Milward;"  for,  otherwise,  how  many  readers 
would  John  Selden  now  boast  in  England?  Most  men 
of  letters,  indeed,  have  had  occasion  to  make  some  ac- 
quaintance with  his  writings — let  us  say  with  the  "  Titles 
of  Honour"  for  instance — and  have  bowed  reverently 

*  As  his  chaplain,  Rawley,  testifies:  —  adding  that  he  allowed 
others  to  talk  too. 

|  Notes  of  Ben  JonsorCs  Conversations  with  W.  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  in  January,  1619.  Edited  for  the  Shakspeare  Society, 
by  David  Laing.     1842. 
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to  the  immensely  learned  man,  of  whom  Ben  Jonson 
said  "he  was  the  law  book  of  the  Judges."  But  is  the 
Selden  of  the  "  Titles  of  Honour  "  the  same  person  as 
the  Selden  of  the  "Table-Talk?"  One  scarcely  believes 
it.  Dry,  grave,  and  almost  crabbed  in  his  writings — 
his  conversation  is  homely,  humourous,  shrewd,  vivid, 
even  delightful!  He  is  still  the  great  scholar  and  the 
tough  parliamentarian,  but  merry,  playful,  and  witty. 
The  avr^ib[xQv  yi?^ao-[jLcc  is  on  the  sea  of  his  vast  in- 
tellect. He  writes  like  the  opponent  of  Grotius;  he 
talks  like  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson. 

In  Selden's  "Table-Talk"  is  found  that  exquisite  illus- 
tration that  libels  and  pasquils  are  like  straws,  which 
serve  to  show  how  the  wind  sets.  In  it,  too,  is  the 
striking  thought  so  much  admired  by  Coleridge,  that 
Transubstantiation  is  only  ".Rhetoric  turned  into  Logic." 
His  chief  conversational  quality,  the  one,  says  his  ama- 
nuensis, which  his  friends  most  valued  in  him,  was  his 
turn  for  familiar  illustration.  He  put  off  the  cumber- 
some garb  of  the  scholar,  and  talked  about  a  scholar's 
subjects  like  a  man  of  the  world.  This  is  the  great  dif- 
ference between  Selden's  "Table-Talk"  and  the  Ana 
generally,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  substantial.  He 
employs  his  colloquial  familiarity  to  light  up  the  high 
themes  of  Church  and  State.  You  are  amused  but 
you  are  also  benefited.  By  a  single  curious  fact  he 
shows  us  how  jealous  the  old  Parliaments  were  of  their 
independence  and  power. 

"  In  time  of  Parliament  it  used  to  be  one  of  the  first  things  the 
House  did  to  petition  the  King  that  his  confessor  might  be  removed, 
as  fearing  either  his  power  with  the  King,  or  else  lest  he  should  re- 
veal to  the  Pope  what  the  House  was  doing,  as  no  doubt  he  did  when 
the  Catholic  cause  was  concerned." 

How  quietly  satirical  is  the  sarcastic  question  with 
which  he  concludes  his  observation  on  the  pretended 
poverty  of  the  friars ! 

"  The  friars  say  they  possess  nothing  :  whose  then  are  the  lands 
they  hold  ?  Not  their  superior's  ;  he  hath  vowed  poverty  as  well  as 
they.    Whose  then  ?     To  answer  this,  'twas  decreed  they  should  say 
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they  were  the  Pope's.  And  why  must  the  friars  be  more  perfect  than 
the  Pope  himself  ?  " 

How  felicitous,  again,  is  the  illustration  by  which  he 
expresses  the  necessary  connexion  of  faith  and  works ! 

"  'Twas  an  unhappy  division  that  has  been  made  between  faith 
and  works.  Though  in  my  intellect  I  may  divide  them,  just  as  in 
the  candle  I  know  there  is  both  light  and  heat,  but  yet  put  out  the 
candle  and  they  are  both  gone  ;  one  remains  not  without  the  other ; 
so  'tis  betwixt  faith  and  works." 

Then  he  has  admirable  observations  upon  human 
nature,  and  pleasant  anecdotes  with  which  to  exem- 
plify his  positions. 

"  We  measure  the  excellency  of  other  men  by  some  excellency  we 
conceive  to  be  in  ourselves.  Nash,  a  poet  poor  enough,  as  poets 
used  to  be,  seeing  an  alderman  with  his  gold  chain  upon  his  great 
horse,  by  way  of  scorn  said  to  one  of  his  companions,  '  Do  you  see 
yon  fellow,  how  goodly,  how  big  he  looks  ?  Why  that  fellow  cannot 
make  a  blank  verse ! '  " 

The  next  extract  is  an  instance  of  the  same  principle 
of  the  mind  under  a  fresh  aspect. 

"  We  cannot  tell  what  is  a  judgment  of  God  ;  'tis  presumption  to 
take  upon  us  to  know.  Commonly  we  say  a  judgment  falls  upon  a 
man  for  something  in  him  we  cannot  abide.  An  example  we  have  in 
King  James  concerning  the  death  of  Henry  the  Foui'th  of  France. 
One  said  he  was  killed  for  his  dissoluteness,  another  said  he  was 
killed  for  turning  his  religion.  '  No,'  says  King  James,  who  could 
not  abide  fighting, '  he  was  killed  for  permitting  duels  in  his  kingdom.' " 

A  remark  of  Swift  will  once  more  vary  the  point  of 
view,  and  show  us  this  pervading  self-sufficiency  in  an- 
other of  its  habits: — "That  was  excellently  observed, 
say  I,  when  I  read  a  passage  in  an  author  where  his 
opinion  agrees  with  mine.  When  we  differ,  there  I 
pronounce  him  to  be  mistaken." 

We  have  already  referred  to  Johnson's  admiration 
of  the  "Table-Talk"  of  Selden,  and  one  of  his  own  most 
celebrated  dicta  was  borrowed  from  it.  "Sir,"  said  he 
to  Boswell,  "your  levellers  wish  to  level  down  as  far 
as  themselves;  but  they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to 
themselves.  They  would  all  have  some  people  under 
them;  why  not  then  have  some  people  above  them?" 
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"This,"  said  Selden,  "is  the  juggling  trick  of  the  parity, 
— they  would  have  nobody  above  them,  but  they  do 
not  tell  you  they  would  have  nobody  under  them." 

Possibly  Richard  Milward  was  a  more  judicious 
reporter  than  most  talkers  have  found;  but  we  must 
not  forget  the  great  and  earnest  struggle  of  Seidell's 
century  which  had  put  our  countrymen  of  all  opinions 
on  their  best  mettle.  He  had  lived  his  life  in  a  higher 
moral  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  gayest  Parisian 
saloons.  There  was  a  stuff  and  a  sap  in  the  Englishmen 
of  that  period  which  gave  their  talk  a  richness  and  a 
colour  unknown  to  the  pungent  levities  of  a  Boileau,  a 
Menage,  a  Sagrais,  or  a  Monsieur  de  Bautru.  Nor  was 
Selden  a  scholar  and  antiquary  only ;  he  had  taken  his 
wine  with  the  wits  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  had  thundered 
against  "tonnage  and  poundage"  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  to  a 
thoroughly  good  talker  something  is  required  of  the 
talents  of  active  life.  Lord  Bacon,  Selden,  Cicero,  Burke, 
were  all  men  of  action.  Napoleon  said  things  which  tell 
in  history  like  his  battles.  Luther's  Table-Talk  glows 
with  the  fire  which  burnt  the  Pope's  Bull.  Nearly  all 
great  orators  have  been  excellent  in  colloquy;  and, 
which  is  a  kindred  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
actors  likewise.  If  we  take  the  conversational  men  of 
letters,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  either  men  fit  for 
action,  but  kept  out  of  it  by  accident,  like  Dr.  Johnson ; 
or  at  once,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  action,  like  Swift ; 
—  or,  at  least,  men  who  had  a  talent  for  business  like 
Voltaire.  If  we  take  the  conversational  poets,  we  shall 
find  them  among  those  nearest  to  men  of  action  in 
their  natures,  like  Byron,  and  Burns,  and  Scott.  The 
best  sayers  of  good  things  have  been  among  statesmen, 
diplomatists,  and  men  of  the  world :  in  short,  we  think 
the  essence  of  the  quality  lies  as  much  in  the  character 
as  in  the  intellect.  It  is  an  affair  of  the  emotions,  of  the 
animal  spirits,  as  well  as  of  mental  gifts.  The  purely 
artistic  intellect,  therefore,  whether  in  literature,  or 
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art  proper,  seems  to  be  the  least  distinguished  of  all  in 
this  mode  of  intellectual  activity.* 

At  any  rate  there  are  great  names  which  show  that 
the  talent  for  talking  is  distinct  from  the  talent  for 
writing.     Addison,  who  has  been  condemned  upon  his 
own  happy  metaphor,  "  that  he  could  draw  bills  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket,"  must  be  excluded  from  the  list.     His  friends, 
and  we  may  add  his  enemies,  have  been  juster  to  him 
than  he  was  to  himself.     Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who 
belonged  to  the  former  category,  declared  he  was  the 
best  company  in  the  world ;  and  Pope,  who  belonged  to 
the  last,  confessed  that  his  conversation  had  something 
in  it  more  charming  than  he  had  found  in  any  other 
man.     "But  this,"  Pope  continues,   "was  only  when 
familiar :  before  strangers,  or  perhaps  a  single  stranger, 
he   preserved   his   dignity  by  a  stiff  silence."     Pope 
himself,  Dryden,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  were  none  of  them 
good  talkers,  if  we  may  trust  current  belief  and  report. 
Bayle  was  of  opinion  that  few  learned  men  at  all  had 
conversational  ability :   but  this  remark  must  not  lead 
us  too  far ;  on  the  contrary,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Lipsius, 
Salmasius,  Menage,  at  once  occur  as  exceptions  to  his 
rule.     There  can  be  no  prejudice  more  ignorant,  than 
to   suppose   that  the  old  scholars,  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth   century   men,   were  merely  pedants  and 
book- worms ;  they  held  their  own  with  kings,  cardinals, 
and  knights :  nay,  they  cut  a  figure  more  conspicuous 
in  the  world  than  their  representatives  do  now.     When 
they  accepted  a  chair  in  a  town,  the  magistrates  and 
burghers  came  out  in  procession  to  welcome  them  through 
the  gates.     Casaubon  travelled  to  England  in  company 
with  an  ambassador,  and  was  received  by  James  I.  at 
his  dinner-table.     Henri  Quatre  wrote  to  Scaliger  with 
his  own  hand.     All  the  boasting  we  hear  now-a-days  of 
the  spread  of  knowledge  must  not  make  us  forget,  that 

*  Northcote  and  Haydon,  for  instance,  the  best  talkers  among 
modern  painters,  are  not,  I  believe,  of  the  very  first  rank  in  their 
own  art. 
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as  far  as  being  sincerely  and  reverently  honoured  in 
the  persons  of  its  possessors,  it  enjoyed  more  homage 
then  than  now.  In  quite  recent  times,  to  return  to  the 
assertion  of  Bayle,  the  ranks  of  great  scholars  have  given 
men  to  the  ranks  of  great  talkers.  Few  men  talked 
with  more  uniform  vivacity  and  vigour  than  Parr ;  no 
man  said  better  things  than  Porson;  and  we  wish  the 
Porsoniana  was  worthier  of  him.  Niebuhr,  again,  handled 
his  favourite  literary  subjects  with  great  colloquial 
animation,  as  a  pleasant  little  book  called  Lieber's 
"Reminiscences"  of  him  exists  to  testify.  How  he — 
with  his  full  mind  and  earnest  heart — felt  the  dreary 
vacuity  which  reigned  in  his  time  at  the  dinners  to 
which  his  position  as  a  diplomatist  condemned  him,  we 
know  from  an  anecdote  told  by  Bunsen,  whose  own 
experience  also  seems  to  have  been  severe.* 

After  Selden's  "  Table-Talk  "  there  is  a  long  interval 
before  we  arrive  at  any  formal  record  of  a  great  man's 
conversation;  but  we  have  an  excellent  dissertation 
from  Swift — himself,  as  might  be  expected,  an  admirable 
talker — entitled  "  Hints  towards  an  Essay  on  Conversa- 
tion." He  sets  out  by  saying  that  he  had  observed  few 
obvious  subjects  to  have  been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so 
slightly,  handled  as  this,  and  that  few  were  so  difficult 
to  treat.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  traditions  of  the 
age  preceding  his  own,  and  gives  us  the  following 
interesting  statement :  — 

"  I  take  the  highest  period  of  politeness  in  England  (and  it  is  of 
the  same  date  in  France)  to  have  been  the  peaceable  part  of  King 
Charles  I.'s  reign;  and  from  what  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as 
from  the  accounts  I  have  formerly  met  with  from  some  who  lived 
in  that  court,  the  methods  then  used  for  raising  and  cultivating  con- 
versation were  altogether  different  from  ours  :  several  ladies,  whom 
we  find  celebrated  by  tbe  poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their 
houses,  where  persons  of  the  best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes, 
met  to  pass  the  evenings  in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable 
subjects  happened  to  be  started;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule 
the  sublime  platonic  notions  they  had,  or  personated,  in  love  and 
friendship,  I  conceive  their  refinements  were  grounded  upon  reason, 
and  that  a  little  grain  of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient  to  preserve 
and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  everything  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low." 

*  Niebuhr's  "Life  and  Letters,"  ii.  427. 
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It  may  startle  some  people  to  find  what  company 
Swift  singled  out  as  presenting  the  climax  of  tiresome 
talk  :— 

"  The  worst  conversation  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  in  my 
life  was  that  at  Will's  Coffee-house,  where  the  wits  (as  they  were 
called)  used  formerly  to  assemble  ;  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  men  who 
had  writ  plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  a  share  in  a  miscellany, 
came  thither  and  entertained  one  another  with  their  trifling  com- 
posures, in  so  important  an  air  as  if  they  had  been  the  noblest 
efforts  of  human  nature,  or  that  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended  on 
them." 

In  other  words,  the  conversation  at  Will's  assumed  a 
local,  personal,  and  exclusive  character  ;  whereas  good 
conversation,  whether  literary  or  not,  is  distinguished 
by  its  sociability,  and,  being  addressed  to  the  world, 
does  not  bear  the  colour  of  what  is  peculiar  and  private 
in  the  individual.     Byron  writes  to  the  same  effect : 

"  One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  with  ink." 

The  talk  of  such  men  may  be  witty,  or  it  may  be 
eloquent — but  it  is  not  conversation.  For  conversation 
implies  as  much  attention  to  your  neighbour  the  listener, 
as  to  yourself  the  speaker. 

It  mil  usually  be  found,  indeed,  that  the  jester  requires 
an  audience — that  he  takes  the  initiative,  and  commands 
your  attention  like  the  Punch  which  appears  before  your 
windows.  But  wit  ought  to  spring  naturally  out  of  the 
conversation.  A  good  bon-mot,  like  the  sparkle  from  a 
grindstone,  is  the  casual  brilliance  of  an  intellect  in 
fruitful  activity.  Such  was  the  wit  of  Menage ;  and  such 
also  that  of  Bacon,  Cicero,  Montesquieu,  Johnson,  Burke, 
and  the  many  great  men  who  have  possessed  the  endow- 
ment. The  mass  of  modern  "diners-out"  are  mere 
jokers  who  have  some  fun  and  great  animal  spirits.  This 
amount  of  facetiousness  is  compatible  with  a  very  ordi- 
nary understanding  and  no  attainments.  Let  us  again 
refer  to  Swift's  high  authority: — 

"  I  have  known  men  happy  enough  at  ridicule  who  upon  grave 
subjects  were  perfectly  stupid  ;  of  whom  Dr.  Echard  of  Cambridge, 
who  writ  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  was  a  great  instance." 
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Indeed  the  dean  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  had 
never  known  a  wag  who  was  not  a  dunce.  The  "  men 
of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,"  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  though  Fielding  says  the  wit  had  disappeared  in 
his  time,  and  we  are  inclined  to  add  that  the  pleasure 
has  followed  it  in  ours,  would  seem  to  be  instances  of  this, 
so  utterly  driveling,  so  void  of  all  serious,  or  sensible 
application,  is  much  of  our  current  satirical  literature. 

Spence's  memoranda  of  the  conversation  of  Pope  and 
others  contain  many  facts  which  are  well  worth  preserv- 
ing, but  as  specimens  of  talk  the  work  cannot  rank 
very  high.  We  have  come,  however,  now  in  Boswell's 
"  Johnson  "  to  the  greatest  work  of  the  class  which  exists 
in  the  world.  The  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  "  had  shown 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  better  fitted  for  his  vocation  than  anybody  else  who 
ever  lived,  and  whose  name  has  supplied  the  English 
language  with  a  new  word.  Every  year  increases  the 
popularity  of  Boswell's  marvellous  work.  The  world 
will  some  day  do  more  justice  to  his  talents,  which  those 
who  cannot  forgive  his  Toryism  are  far  too  prone  to  run 
down  ;  for  he  possessed  great  dramatic  talent,  great 
feeling  for  humour,  and  a  very  keen  perception  of  all  the 
kinds  of  colloquial  excellence.  With  these  men, — and 
they  are  not  a  few,  —  nine-tenths  of  whose  affected  con- 
tempt of  him  rests  on  the  mean  foundation  that  they 
dislike  the  very  pardonable  pride  he  took  in  his  ancient 
birth,  who  would  condescend  to  reason?  But  if  any  un- 
prejudiced person  doubts  the  real  talent  required  for 
doing  what  Boswell  did,  let  him  make  the  experiment 
by  attempting  to  describe  somebody's  conversation  him- 
self. Let  him  not  fancy  that  he  is  performing  a  trivial 
or  undignified  task ;  for  which  of  us,  in  any  station,  can 
hope  to  render  a  tithe  of  the  service  to  the  world  that 
was  conferred  on  it  by  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck? 

Johnson's  conversation  is  the  perfection  of  the  talk  of 
a  man  of  letters;  and  if,  as  we  believe,  the  test  of  Table- 
Talk  be  its  worthiness  to  take  a  place  as  literature  after 
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its  immediate  effect  has  been  produced,  where  shall  we 
look  for  its  match  ?  It  has  a  style  of  its  own,  and  cannot 
be  imitated  without  absurdity.  It  is  an  intermediate 
something  between  literature  and  conversation,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  share  of  the  man  of  letters 
from  the  share  of  the  man  of  the  world.  He  sometimes 
said  things  which  might  have  been  transferred  unaltered 
to  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and  he  sometimes  wrote 
things  which  only  required  the  preliminary  "  Why, 
Sir,  "  as  wings  to  send  them  flying  through  the  dining- 
room  of  Sir  Joshua  or  the  drawing-room  at  Streatham ; 
but  while  in  his  study  he  was  always  more  or  less  the 
scholar,  in  society  he  was  often  a  man  of  the  world :  and 
his  whole  life  was  such  an  union  of  "  Town  and  Gown," 
as  was  perhaps  never  before  exhibited  by  an  individual. 

Not  without  difficulty  do  we  realise  the  impression 
which  his  vivid,  pithy  talk  made  on  his  friends.  We  re- 
member nothing  which  better  illustrates  it  than  the 
description  by  Garrick  of  the  talk  of  Adam  Smith: 
"What  do  you  think,  eh?  Flabby,  isn't  it?"  The  word 
perfectly  describes,  by  opposites,  the  qualities  of  John- 
sonian conversation.  It  spoiled  men  for  everything  that 
was  not  both  weighty  and  smart.  It  was  at  once  gay 
and  potent ;  its  playfulness  resembling  the  ricochetting 
of  sixty-eight  pounders,  which  bound  like  india-rubber 
balls,  and  yet  batter  down  fortresses.  Such  talk  could 
only  come  from  a  great,  active,  practical  man.  No 
mere  scholar,  no  mere  metaphysician,  could  ever  have 
produced  it. 

Johnson's  conversation  was,  however,  not  suited  to 
general  society;  but,  with  all  its  transcendent  merit, 
had  its  limitations.  It  had  not  the  winning,  easy  charm 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  was  stern  and  logical.  It  kept 
down  all  sorts  of  conversational  excellence  except  its 
own,  and  gave  rise  afterwards  to  many  inferior  copies. 
Argument  is  seldom  tolerable  in  conversation;  but  as 
this  propensity  of  Johnson  was  easier  to  mimic  than  his 
unrivalled   faculty   of  flinging   out  illustrations,  men 
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played  at  "  Johnson  and  Burke "  who  could  ill  reach 
the  meanest  qualities  of  either.  The  Edinburgh  school 
which  followed  were  a  set  of  argumentative  declaimers, 
or  men  who  varied  argument  only  by  epigram.  A 
perverse  disputatiousness  was  seasoned  by  an  unwhole- 
some smartness.  The  indispensable  requisite  of  nature 
was  forgotten.  These  were  the  men  who,  as  Lockhart 
tells  us,  thought  Scott's  conversation  "  common-place ; " 
the  truth  being  that  it  was  rich  in  ease,  sense,  and 
humour ;  while  theirs  was  like  the  breakfasts  in  mili- 
tary novels,  which  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of  deviled 
kidneys,  grilled  bones,  and  other  fiery  and  salamandrine 
elements. 

We  have  one  book  of  Ana,  the  "Walpoliana,"* 
which  more  resembles  French  works  of  the  kind  than 
any  other  in  our  literature.  Nor  is  this  wonderful, 
since  if  ever  a  human  being  dearly  loved  Ana  it  was 
Horace  Walpole,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  the 
sweetmeats  of  literature,  and  are  by  no  means  to 
be  made  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Unfortunately  the 
Walpoliana  contains  much  triviality  about  "  warming- 
pans  that  had  belonged  to  Charles  the  Second,"  and 
such  congenial  subjects;  flavoured  with  a  kind  of 
satirical  cynicism  against  men  and  man's  nature,  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  a  way  to  make  us  fancy  we 
are  listening  to  a  French  soubrette  who  had  studied 
Mandeville's  Fable  of  the  Bees.  We  must  add  that 
there  are  anecdotes  against  the  characters  of  eminent 
individuals  totally  destitute  of  truth,  yet  told  with  a 
kind  of  gusto  which  would  be  disagreeable  even  if  they 
were  unquestionably  veracious.  When  we  add  that 
there  are  some  good  stories,  many  of  them,  however, 
borrowed,  and  that  his  peculiar  brilliancy  is  shown  in 
some  happy  epigrams  we  shall  have  said  all  that  the 
book  can  fairly  claim.  Like  Voltaire  and  Chesterfield, 
Walpole  both  wrote  and  talked  wittily.     Sydney  Smith 

*  Published  in  1799,  having  been  compiled  by  Pinkerton,  the 
Scottish  antiquary. 
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at  once  occurs  as  another  instance  of  the  combination. 
It  will  almost  always  be  found,  we  believe,  that  such 
wits  or  talkers  are  altogether  greater  than  those,  by  no 
means  rare,  individuals  who  possess  the  oral  gift  only. 
Much  of  the  charm  which  belongs  to  these  last  is  found 
to  resolve  itself  into  person  and  manner.  In  a  country, 
too,  like  England,  where  colloquial  talent  has  never  had 
so  high  a  place  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  where 
consequently  it  is  rarer,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a 
man,  encouraged  by  the  freedom  of  the  field,  devotes  him- 
self to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  But  such 
disciples  of  the  "  Conversation  Sharp  "  school  are  few. 

For  the  period  immediately  before  the  present  we 
have  the  various  "  Conversations "  of  Lord  Byron, 
besides  the  ever-increasing  "  Memoirs  "  and  "  Diaries," 
such  as  those  of  Mackintosh  and  Moore.  Byron  was  a 
most  remarkable  talker.  "  His  more  serious  conversa- 
tion," said  Shelley,  "  is  a  sort  of  intoxication."  That 
his  gayer  kind  was  most  shrewd,  witty,  and  lively,  those 
who  must  trust  to  record  in  the  matter  can  see  in  his 
Life,  and  in  the  work  on  the  subject  by  Lady  Blessing- 
ton.  He  seems  to  have  talked  Childe  Harold  or  Don 
Juan  at  his  pleasure,  just  as  he  could  act  either  charac- 
ter. He  has  given  us  his  opinion  of  all  the  great  con- 
verses of  his  day :  Curran,  with  his  poetic  and  imagin- 
ative wildness ;  De  Stael,  with  her  sentimental  glitter ; 
Luttrell's  elegant  epigram;  Lord  Dudley's  pregnant 
point ;  the  convivial  brilliance  of  Sheridan  and  Colman ; 
the  fairy  grace  and  ornament  of  Moore;  and  the  abun- 
dant knowledge,  the  precision,  and  the  modesty  of  Mack- 
intosh. There  was  a  vast  deal  of  splendid  talent  in 
England  in  Byron's  time ;  and  we  had  better  not  ask  too 
curiously,  Who  are  the  men  who  supply  its  place  now  ? 

Two  remarkable  books — Eckermann's  "  Conversations 
with  Goethe,"  and  the  "  Table-Talk"  of  Coleridge — have 
appeared  since  Byron's  time.  Both  are  too  fresh  in 
remembrance  to  demand  much  notice.  Eckermann's 
shows  us  that  the  riches  of  Goethe's  mind  flowed  as 
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readily  from  his  tongue  as  his  pen.  He  spoke  freely 
on  the  deepest,  and  playfully  on  the  slightest  subjects; 
sometimes  savins:  a  wise  thins:,  and  sometimes  a  "  s:ood 
thing."  Such  a  book  irresistibly  impresses  us  as  coming 
fresher  from  the  heart  than  any  merely  literary  work. 
Nothing  can  supersede  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
original  forces  of  nature ;  and  the  force  of  oral  commu- 
nication is  one  of  these. 

The  conversation  of  Coleridge  —  latterly,  at  least  — 
was  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  monologue,  or  even 
reverie,  and  cloudy  with  mystic  magnificence;  but 
unquestionably  enough  exists  in  his  Table-Talk  to 
prove  that  substantial  thought  and  free,  lucid,  bright- 
hued  expression  abounded  in  his  conversation  as  they 
abound  in  his  writings.  We  presume  to  assign  it  a 
place  among  the  best ;  yet  how  few  are  good  books  of 
the  kind  after  all!  We  have  looked  for  them  among 
the  records  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  witty  and 
the  dull,  the  famous  and  the  little  known,  and  cannot 
help  feeling  that  after  all  the  Literature  of  Conversation 
plays  a  poor  part  in  literary  history.  When  we  con- 
sider how  much  good  talk  has  been  lost,  while  so  much 
bad  writing  has  been  preserved,  we  are  inclined  almost 
to  be  angry ;  and  are  scarcely  consoled  by  knowing  that 
the  spoken  wisdom  has  not  altogether  failed  of  its  pur- 
pose, though  it  is  less  easy  to  show  the  channels  by 
which  it  has  enriched  humanity  than  to  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  the  thought  which  remains  embodied  in  print 
and  paper. 

Conversation  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  this  country  at  pre- 
sent. The  higher  belles-lettres  of  an  as;e  are  admitted 
to  be  exponents  of  its  manners,  and  we  find  the  com- 
plaint made  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Thackeray.  How  small  a  part  is  played  by  conversation 
in  our  best  novels !  How  rare  is  an  elegant  and  familiar 
conversational  style  in  our  contemporary  literature, 
which  in  that  respect  is  far  behind  the  literature  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne !     Who  really  converses  at  a 
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conversazione  ?  and  has  not  Mr.  Carlyle  suggested  that 
each  Lion  should  have  a  label  on  him,  like  a  decanter, 
that  you  might  learn  his  name  and  ascertain  those  pre- 
tensions which  will  certainly  not  be  manifested  by  any- 
thing you  hear  from  him?  The  action  of  the  press  is 
one  great  cause  of  this  colloquial  inferiority.  Newspa- 
pers, novels,  magazines,  reviews,  gather  up  the  intellec- 
tual elements  of  our  life,  like  so  many  electric  machines, 
drawing  electricity  from  the  atmosphere,  into  them- 
selves. Everything  is  recorded  and  discussed  in  print, 
and  subjects  have  lost  their  freshness  long  before  friends 
have  assembled  for  the  evening.  Music  is  more  culti- 
vated, though  this  is  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause — a  de- 
vice to  fill  up  a  painful  vacuity ;  dinners  are  late  and 
large,  and  the  "  Mahogany  "  is  an  extinct  institution. 

For  the  social  dulness  of  the  majority  of  men  of  letters 
the  author  of  "  Coningsby"  accounts  with  a  fatal  plausi- 
bility, when  he  tells  us  that  they  hoard  their  best  thoughts 
for  their  publishers.  To  this,  however,  there  are  strik- 
ing exceptions,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  some  of  them 
are  shy.  Still  taken  altogether,  the  genial  converse 
which  marked  the  old  tavern  life  — 

" — those  lyric  feasts 
Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  triple  Tun" — Herrick, 

—  the  life  led  in  rare  Ben's  time,  then  in  Steele's,  after- 
wards in  Boswell's — belongs  to  tradition  and  to  the  past. 
Here  and  there,  among  authors,  there  is  a  diseur  de 
bon-mots;  but  he  is  talked  of  as  an  exception  and  a 
wonder,  just  as  here  and  there,  in  high  political  circles, 
there  is  a  conversationist  of  the  old  Mackintosh  school, 
lettered,  luminous,  and  long-memoried.  But  these  are 
the  remains  of  the  last  generation,  and  where  are  their 
rising  successors  ? 

Where  there  is  talk  of  a  superior  character,  it  appears 
to  affect  the  epigrammatic  form;  and  this  is  an  un- 
healthy sign.  If  there  were  no  other  objection,  how 
rarely  can  it  avoid  that  appearance  of  self- consciousness 
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and  effort  which  is  fatal  to  all  elegance  and  ease !  The 
epigrammatic  is  a  valuable  element,  but  should  never 
predominate ;  since  good  conversation  flows  from  a  happy 
union  of  all  the  powers.  To  approximate  to  this,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  painstaking  is  necessary;  and  though 
artifice  is  detestable,  we  must  submit  that  talk  may  be 
as  legitimately  made  a  subject  of  care  and  thought  as  any 
other  part  of  a  man's  humanity,  and  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  send  vour  mind  abroad  in  a  state  of  slovenliness  while 
you  bestow  on  your  body  the  most  refined  care. 

We  have  no  wish  to  let  loose  a  troop  of  "  Conversa- 
tion Browns  "  on  the  dining-rooms  and  drawing-rooms 
of  England.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  intensely  the 
social  misery  which  a  single  bore,  with  a  powerful  me- 
mory and  a  fluent  tongue,  can  inflict  on  a  large  and  re- 
spectable private  circle.  Compared  with  such  a  pest 
the  worst  book  is  a  trifle,  since  it  can  be  laid  on  the 
shelf;  but  he  —  how  can  he  be  ejected?  You  cannot, 
like  Sir  Philip  Francis,  take  him  by  the  throat;  you 
can  only  have  recourse  to  the  mingled  resignation  and 
pleasantry  which  Horace  exhibited  in  a  similarly 
terrible  position  in  the  Sacred  Way ;  for  the  bore  was 
"  known  to  the  ancients" — as  when  was  he  not  known? 
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The  re-action  in  favour  of  what  may  be  called  the 
literature  of  feudalism,  which  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  publication  of  "  Percy's  Reliques, "  has  as  yet 
done  but  little  towards  supplying  us  with  good  histories 
of  private  families.  We  have  had  ballads,  diaries,  col- 
lections of  papers  almost  innumerable.  The  invaluable 
writings  of  Scott  have  everywhere  made  the  ancient  life 
of  Europe  far  more  intelligible  to  us,  and  more  affec- 
tionately regarded  by  us,  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Indeed  there  was  need  of  some  such  influence, 
after  the  predominant  tone  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  worldly  wits  of  that  period,  though  they  had, 
among  their  unquestionable  merits,  much  good  sense 
and  good  nature,  seem  to  have  lost  both  when  they 
meddled  with  their  own  ancestors.  If  they  wanted  an 
heoric  example,  they  were  willing  enough  to  go  to 
Plutarch  ;  but  they  thought,  with  Gray,  that  the  age 
of  Froissart  was  "barbarous."  Voltaire  treated  the 
Crusaders  as  knaves  and  madmen.  Horace  Walpole 
sneered  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Lord  Chesterfield,  for- 
getful of  the  saying  of  that  maternal  grandfather,  Lord 
Halifax,  from  whom  he  derived  so  much  of  his  peculiar 
wit,  that  "the  contempt  of  scutcheons  is  as  much  a 
disease  in  this  age   as  the  over-valuing  them  was  in 

*  1.  Memorials  of the  Bagot  Family.     Privately  printed.     1824. 

2.  Stemmata  Shirleiana  ;  or  the  Annals  of  the  Shirley  Family. 
1841. 

3.  Histories  of  Noble  British  Families,  with  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  most  distinguished  in  each.  Illustrated  by  Armorial 
Bearings,  Portraits,  &c.     Vol.  2nd.     1846. 

4.  Lives  of  the  Lindsays.     By  Lord  Lindsay.     1849. 
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former  times" — delighted  in  ridiculing  pedigree,  and 
heralds.  One  of  his  cleverest  essays  in  the  World 
was  against  birth.  He  hung  up  two  portraits,  "  Adam 
de  Stanhope "  and  "  Eve  cle  Stanhope,"  among  his 
ancestors.  And  he  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  humour, 
to  a  herald  of  that  time,  "You  foolish  man,  you  don't 
understand  your  own  foolish  business  !"  Voltaire, 
Walpole,  and  Chesterfield  represent  thousands  of  in- 
ferior minds  ;  and  this  way  of  talking  on  such  subjects 
was  long  a  predominant  fashion.  The  higher  class  of 
wits  have  now  given  up  ridiculing  the  traditions  of 
Europe,  though  the  taste  for  joking  on  the  old  text 
"  Stemmata  quid  faciunt  ?"  is  still  prevalent  among 
those  Cockneys  who  fancy  that  a  sentiment  which  has  sur- 
vived the  ridicule  of  Juvenal  is  likely  to  fall  before  the 
wags  of  the  nineteenth  century  !  People  are  more 
ready,  however,  in  spite  of  these  deriders,  to  inquire 
what  good  family  histories  we  possess  than  they  were 
some  time  ago  ;  partly  because  of  the  taste  for  antiqui- 
ties diffused  by  Scott  and  others;  partly  because  the 
feeling  against  such  studies  was  carried  so  much  too 
far ;  and  partly  because,  after  some  generations  of  ex- 
perience, we  begin  to  see  that  our  modern  men  are  not 
so  superior  to  the  ancient  gentlemen  as  they  often 
loudly  proclaim  themselves  to  be. 

The  uses  of  good  family  histories  are  many  and 
various.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  general  history,  inasmuch  as  the  history  of 
a  few  families  of  a  certain  rank  is  the  history  of  their 
whole  times.  Then  they  embody  a  vast  number  of 
those  personal  details  and  bits  of  local  colour  which 
help  the  narrator  to  describe  an  age,  and  the  reader  to 
feel  as  if  he  had  lived  in  it.  They  have  a  human,  a 
tender,  and  a  personal  interest.  Their  poetic  value  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  ;  that  by  which  they  enable  us  to 
trace  character  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
touch  the  mind  with  admiration  or  awe  as  it  watches 
the  conduct  of  a  high  race  in  the   varying  events  of 
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successive  ages.  To  the  families  themselves  such  histo- 
ries are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  by  them  they 
ought  to  be  treasured  as  were  by  the  old  Romans  those 
laudationes,  some  of  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's 
time,  and  were  used  at  family  funerals,  and  which  they 
preserved  "  ad  memoriam  laudum  domesticarum  et  ad 
illustrandam  nobilitatem  suam."  That  great  people,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  set  the  highest  store  on  family  tra- 
ditions ;  and  when  they  yielded  their  political  liberty  at 
last,  the  truth  of  these  traditions  asserted  itself — for 
the  greatest  man  the  change  produced  came  of  one  of 
their  oldest  houses.  It  is  as  well  to  remember  this  by 
no  means  irrelevant  fact ;  since  we  cannot  for  an  in- 
stant admit  the  justice  of  the  vulgar  prejudice  that 
such  fundamental  truths  as  that  of  Race  can  cease  to 
be  true  because  the  conditions  under  which  they  exhibit 
themselves  are  changed.  And  we  say  so  in  limine, 
that  we  may  vindicate  our  subject  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  merely  of  antiquarian  curiosity. 

In  former  days,  it  was  the  custom  in  some  great 
families  to  keep  a  kind  of  register,  wherein  the  head  of 
the  house  entered  from  time  to  time  such  notes  respect- 
ing its  members  as  seemed  good  to  him.  Fine,  quaint, 
pious  old  documents  they  were,  and  as  different  in 
moral  as  in  physical  colour  from  the  more  business- 
like records  which  now  stand  in  their  stead.  Their 
object  especially  was  to  keep  the  rising  generation  in 
mind  of  the  virtues  of  their  progenitors,  and  to  teach 
the  heir  to  avoid,  above  all,  becoming  labes  generis, 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  can  befall  a  man,  as  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  father  observes  to  him.  To  be  sure, 
literary  merit  was  not  a  characteristic  of  these  works. 
If  they  soared  above  being  registers,  it  was  usually  at 
the  risk  of  the  gravity  of  remote  descendants.  Our 
early  genealogical  and  heraldic  literature  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious  we  possess.  "  Here  endeth,"  says 
Caxton,  commending  to  the  reader  a  book  of  a  similar 
class  in   1484,  "the  book  of  the  Ordre  of  Chivalry, 
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which  book  is  translated  out  of  French  into  English, 
at  a  request  of  a  gentyl  and  noble  esquire,  by  me 
William  Caxton."  ....  "Which  book  is  not  re- 
quisite to  every  common  man  to  have,  but  to  noble 
gentylmen."  In  the  "  Boke  of  St.  Alban's,"  two  years 
later,  we  are  informed  that  Japhet  was  a  gentleman, 
but  that  Cain  and  Ham  were  churls,  and  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  a  princess  of  coat-armour.  One  prin- 
cipal object  of  such  treatises  was  to  teach  the  reader 
how  a  "perfit  gentyiman"  might  be  known  from  an 
"  imperfect  clown."  Indeed  old  Sir  John  Feme,  the 
author  of  the  "Blazon  of  Gentrie"  (1586),  hurls  de- 
fiance at  an  imaginary  "  churl "  on  his  very  title-page, 
by  describing  his  work  as  "  compiled  by  John  Feme, 
gentleman,  for  the  instruction  of  all  gentlemen  bearers 
of  arms — whom,  and  none  other,  this  work  concerneth." 
A  number  of  "  privileges  of  the  gentry" — unknown,  of 
course,  to  the  law  of  the  land — are  usually  strung  to- 
gether in  old  heraldic  books,  along  with  facts  about 
lions  at  which  the  Zoological  Society  would  burst  with 
laughter,  and  traditions  about  the  assumption  of  shields, 
which  would  cause  merriment  in  Han  well.  No  wonder 
that  a  similar  oddity  extends  itself  to  early  family  his- 
tories, such  as  in  time  came  to  be  written  at  formal 
length,  instead  of  the  mere  registers  in  question. 
No  wonder  that  a  thorough-going  ancient — for  the 
"ancients"  are  modern  in  tone  compared  with  these 
genealogical  men — loved  to  begin  with  the  patriarchs ; 
while  Urquhart  of  Cromartie  carried  off  the  palm  by 
fairly  deducing  his  lineage  from  Adam  without  a  break, 
in  that  "Promptuary  of  Time"  which  still,  we  believe, 
fetches  some  three  guineas  at  sales  as  a  curiosity.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  once  took  a  turn  in  a  similar 
direction,  and  had  a  mania  for  being  traced  to  Noah. 
Sages  reasoned,  and  counsellors  coaxed  in  vain,  till  the 
cure  came  from  his  cook,  who  was  also  no  common  buf- 
foon. "  As  it  is,"  said  that  functionary,  "  I  reverence 
you  as  a  kind    of  god ;    but  if  you  insist  on  being 
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derived  from  Noah,    I   must  hail  your  majesty  as   a 
cousin." 

A  good  old  family  history  invariably  begins  with  a 
family  legend.  Like  nations,  families  have  their  my- 
thical period.  The  first  man  of  the  line  is  generally 
the  mythical  personage.  Sometimes  he  is  a  gigantic 
reflection  of  the  descendant,  like  the  Spectre  of  the 
Brocken — a  king,  or  a  demigod,  or  a  wizard.  Some- 
times the  same  love  of  wonder  takes  just  the  opposite 
turn ;  and  he  is  a  jDOor  reaper  or  a  forester,  raised  to 
wealth  and  fame  by  an  act  of  romantic  heroism.  Take 
the  "  History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and  Angus,"  by 
David  Hume  of  Godscroft.  Could  we  do  better  than 
begin  with  that  Edinburgh  folio  of  1644,  which  was  a 
first  favourite  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Godscroft  was, 
like  his  illustrious  namesake,  a  cadet  of  the  great  family 
of  Hume, — itself  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  still  greater 
family  of  Dunbar.  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  James 
VI.  Here  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  cele- 
brated tradition  about  the  First  Douglas.  It  is  a  pretty 
fair  specimen  of  an  old  manner  of  telling  an  old  story, 
— a  feudal  fable  in  the  language  of  a  pedantic  age :  — 

"  According,  then,  to  the  constant  and  generall  tradition  of  men 
thus  was  their  originall.  During  the  reign  of  Solvathius,  King  of 
Scotland,  one  Donald  Bane  (that  is,  Donald  the  White  or  Fair) 
having  possest  himself  of  all  the  Western  Islands  (called  Ebudes  or 
Hebrides),  and  intitling  himself  King  thereof,  aspired  to  set  the 
crown  of  Scotland  also  upon  his  head.  For  effectuating  whereof 
he  gathered  a  great  army,  wherein  he  confided  so  much  that  he  set 
foot  on  the  nearest  continent  of  Scotland,  to  wit,  the  province  of 
Kintyre  and  Lome.  The  King's  Lievetenants,  Duchal  and  Culen, 
made  head  against  him  with  such  forces  as  they  could  assemble  on 
the  sudden.  Donald,  trusting  to  the  number  of  his  men,  did  bid 
them  battell,  and  so  prevailed  at  first  that  he  made  the  King's  army 
give  ground,  and  had  now  almost  gained  the  day,  and  withall  the 
kingdome  that  lay  at  stake,  both  in  his  own  conceit  and  the  estima- 
tion of  his  enemies.  In  the  mean  time  a  certain  nobleman,  dis- 
daining to  see  so  bad  a  cause  have  such  good  successe,  out  of  his 
love  to  his  prince  and  desire  of  honour,  accompanied  with  his  sons 
and  followers,  made  an  onset  upon  these  prevailing  rebels  with  such 
courage  and  resolution  that  he  brought  them  to  a  stand,  and  then 
heartening  the  discouraged  fliers,  both  by  word  and  example,  he 
turns  the  chase,  and  in  stead  of  victory  they  got  a  defeat;  for 
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Donald's  men  being  overthrown,  and  fled,  he  himself  was  slain. 
The  fact  was  so  much  the  more  noted  as  the  danger  had  been  great, 
and  the  victory  unexpected.  Therefore  the  King  being  desirous  to 
know  of  lievetenants  the  particulars  of  the  fight,  and  inquiring  for 
the  author  of  so  valiant  an  act,  the  nobleman  being  thene  in  person, 
answer  was  made  unto  the  King  in  the  Irish  tongue  (which  was 
then  only  in  use),  Sholto  Du  glasse;  that  is  to  say,  Behold  yonder 
black,  gray  man  !  pointing  at  him  with  the  finger,  and  designing 
him  by  his  colour  and  complexion,  without  more  ceremony  or  addi- 
tion of  titles  of  honour.  The  King,  considering  his  service  and 
merits  in  preserving  his  crowne,  and  delighted  with  that  homely 
designation,  rewarded  him  royally  with  many  great  lands,  and 
imposed  upon  him  the  name  of  Douglas,  which  hath  continued  Avith 
his  posterity  untill  this  day.  And  from  him  the  shire  and  county 
which  he  got  is  called  stil  Duglasdale  ;  the  river  that  watereth  it 
Douglas  River  ;  the  castle  which  he  built  therein  Douglasse  Castle. 
This  narration,  besides  that  it  is  generally  received,  and  continued 
as  a  truth  delivered  from  hand  to  hand,  is  also  confirmed  by  a 
certain  manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  extant  in  our  days  in  the 
hands  of  one  Alexander  Macduffe  of  Tillysaul,  who  dwelt  at  Moore 
alehouse,  near  Strathbogie." 

The  last  touch  about  Mr.  Macduffe  of  the  alehouse 
contrasts  quaintly  with  the  poetic  incident  of  the  dark- 
grey  man.  George  Chalmers  of  the  "  Caledonia  "  was 
a  better  authority  than  Mr.  Macduffe.  That  labori- 
ous antiquary  was  as  fatal  to  these  old  spectral  figures, 
in  which  our  ancestors  believed,  as  a  policeman  is  to  a 
ghost.  He  turned  his  lantern  on  the  corners  of  grey 
castles,  and  away  flew  their  giant  shadows.  Thus,  he 
produced  a  charter  from  Arnald,  abbot  of  Kelso,  1147- 
1160,  granting  lands  on  the  Duglas-water — "  Theo- 
baldo  Flamatico" — to  Theobald  the  Fleming;  and 
observed,  "  As  this  grant  of  Arnald  to  Theobald  is  the 
first  link  of  the  chain  of  title-deeds  to  Duglasdale,  this 
family  must  relinquish  their  original  domain  or  ac- 
knowledge their  Flemish  descent."  But  it  is  now  clear 
that  Theobald's  were  different  lands  from  those  com- 
posing the  first  Douglas  fief,  and  the  origin  of  the  race 
is  still  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.* 

Chalmers  took  a  kind  of  savage  pleasure  in  demolish- 

*  The  general  belief  of  the  present  generation  of  Scottish  anti- 
quaries is  that  the  Douglases  had  the  same  origin  as  the  Murrays. 
See  Origines  Parochiales  (1.  loo)  for  the  view  of  that  excellent 
antiquary,  my  good  friend  Joseph  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh.  (1861)- 
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ing  a  tradition,  and  tie  handled  the  descent  of  the 
Stewarts  from  Banquo  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  the 
story  before  us.  In  that  case,  however,  he  was  right, 
and  no  one  doubts  that  the  Stewarts  were  as  genuine 
Normans  as  the  Bigods.  But  the  moral  influence  of 
such  traditions  is  not  shaken  when  the  literary  form  is 
broken  up.  That  they  were  ever  believed  is  the  best 
proof  that  the  family  was  great  and  illustrious.  An 
imaginary  hero  was  thought  the  natural  progenitor  of 
a  real  living  one,  just  as  the  Scandinavians  derived 
their  kings  from  gods  because  their  actions  were  god- 
like. We  may  add  here,  that  several  similar  legends 
appear  to  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  arms 
of  families.  The  Hays  do  not  carry  three  escutcheons 
because  three  heroes  saved  a  Celtic  king  long  before 
arms  were  dreamed  of,  but  these  having  been  carried 
from  remote  ages,  the  myth  was  formed  for  their  expli- 
cation. And  so  with  regard  to  stories  of  a  similar  kind 
not  exactly  heraldic.  The  Worm  of  Somerville,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  hear  more,  and  the  Lambton 
Worm,  are  plainly  incredible.  The  truth  is,  they  are 
cases  in  which  symbols  have  come  to  be  taken  for  facts, 
owing  to  the  realistic  tendency  of  the  popular  mind ; 
and  in  the  course  of  ages  what  was  an  abstract  fancy 
has  become  a  concrete  bit  of  history.  What  they 
really  prove  is  the  antiquity  of  the  families.  In  the 
existence  of  the  "  dark-gray  man,"  we  see  how  great  the 
Douglases  were  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  a  legend 
assigning  their  origin  to  the  eighth.  Godscroft  is  care- 
ful to  remark  with  regard  to  his  time-honoured  tale, 
that  "  this  our  narration  doth  better  deserve  credit  than 
those  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Theseus,  seeing  that  it 
contains  nothing  that  is  impossible."  He  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  prove  the  Douglases  a  native  Scottish 
family  likewise ;  probably  because  the  Stewarts  were 
then  universally  considered  to  be  so.  Yet  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  nearly  all  the  great  families 
which   figure  in  the  history  of    Scotland  since  the 
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authentic  period  were  Norman,  Saxon,  or  Norwegian — 
as  the  Braces,  Ramsays,  Lindsays,  Maudes,  Maxwells, 
Dunbars,  and  scores  of  others  —  even  the  heads  of  some 
Highland  clans  were  plainly  Norman — and  for  Celtic 
families  we  must  go  to  the  distant  hills  of  the  north,  or  to 
the  remote  south-west,  where  the  M'Dowalls  (sprung 
from  the  old  reguli  of  Galloway),  the  M'Cullochs,  the 
M'Kies,  &c,  have  long  survived  the  abolition  of  Celtic 
usages  and  the  extinction  of  the  Celtic  tongue.*  With 
regard  to  the  Stewarts,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  came  from  the  great  Norman  family  of  Fitz-Alan, 
whose  heiress  in  England  carried  their  representation 
to  the  Mowbrays,  and  so  to  the  Howards,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

However,  no  one  is  likely  to  regret  the  disappearance 
of  this  shadowy  warrior  or  that  romantic  reaper,  who 
reflects  that  a  stout  Teuton  flourishing  circa  1100  is  as 
substantial  an  ancestor  as  gentleman  could  wish.  From 
the  influx  of  these  brave  men  dates  the  real  history  of 
Scotland.  They  brought  with  them  talent,  courage, 
and  organisation ;  Scotland  became  a  kingdom  with 
definite  bounds  and  a  definite  character,  having  found 
right  leaders.  In  the  long  course  of  years  from  the 
defeat  of  the  English  till  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
formation, what  a  part  the  Douglases  played!  A 
Douglas  received  the  last  words  of  Robert  Bruce.  A 
Douglas  spoke  the  epitaph  of  John  Knox.  They  were 
celebrated  in  the  prose  of  Froissart  and  the  verse  of 
Shakspeare.  They  have  been  sung  by  antique  Barbour 
and  by  Walter  Scott,  by  the  minstrels  of  Otterbourne 
and  by  Robert  Burns.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  general 
consent  among  our  Scottish  neighbours  that  the  Dou- 
glases  are  their  most  illustrious  family.  Even  a  Glas- 
gow radical  warms  at  the  name. 

*  With  regard  to  the  McDowalls  (otherwise  McDoualls),  however, 
I  must  remark  that  I  do  not  look  on  their  Celtic  descent,  or  that  of 
the  old  Princes  of  Galloway,  as  certain.  Indeed  I  think  it  more  likely 
that  they  were  Norwegian. — (1861.) 
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We  must  not,  therefore,  be  hard  on  Hume  of  Gods- 
croft  if  we  find  him  possessed  by  that  zeal  for  the  race 
which  is  the  first  characteristic  of  a  family  historian. 
"  I  think,"  says  he,  in  his  old-fashioned  way,  "  it  will 
not  be  amisse  to  place  here  before  the  doore  (as  it  were) 
and  entire  into  this  discourse  and  treatise  (like  a  signe 
or  ivie-bushe  before  an  inne)  an  old  verse  which  is 
common  in  men's  mouths  — 

'  So  many,  so  good  as  of  the  Douglases  have  been, 
Of  one  sir-name  were  ne'er  in  Scotland  seen.' " 

And  he  proceeds  to  give  us  a  dissertation  in  proof  of 
this,  under  four  heads  —  1.  Antiquity;  2.  Nobility; 
3.  Greatness;  4.  Valour.  What  he  means  to  show  is,  that 
though  certain  families  excelled  them  in  some  particu- 
lar point,  no  one  family  united  so  many  different  claims. 
"  The  Grahams  have  produced  individuals  as  eminent," 
he  would  argue,  "but  they  were  never  so  powerful. 
The  Cummins  were  earlier,  great,  but  they  have  not 
lasted.  We  are  more  ancient  than  the  Hamiltons,  and 
more  renowned  than  any  of  you."  It  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  should  venture  to  deny  this  general  pre- 
eminence. 

Every  historic  family  has  its  own  species  of  popular 
renown  which  can  be  traced  through  different  genera- 
tions  by  the  favourite  epithets  of  the  singers.  So  in 
Scotland — the  lightsome  Lindsays,  gay  Gordons,  gal- 
lant Grahams,  are  all  familiar  expressions  —  not  so 
accurate  as  ive  could  wish  in  an  age  which  delights  in 
subtle  delineations  of  character,  and  refinements  on 
motives  and  counter-motives,  but  generally  true,  all  the 
same.  The  "  Doughty  Douglas  "  is  a  phrase  which  no 
doubt  seems  at  first  the  mere  jingle  of  an  alliteration; 
and  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  family,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  admirably  expressive.  They  always 
had  force  of  character — a  massive  emphasis  of  "  pluck" 
— such  as  the  word  implies.  The  first  famous  Douglas 
was  a  "William  the  Hardy."     Two  generations  later 
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came  an  Archibald  the  Grim.  Later  still  came  Bell  the 
Cat,  with  his  terrible  decision  and  rapidity  of  stroke. 
You  feel  at  once  that  they  were  strong,  emphatic, 
weighty  characters ;  and  it  seems  natural  to  learn  that 
physically  they  were  stalwart  and  tough.  Many  in- 
stances show  that  physical  and  intellectual  vigour 
usually  went  together  in  early  times — as  in  Charle- 
magne, William  the  Norman,  and  Robert  Bruce  —  and 
that  the  true  old  baron  was  our  "  premier  "  and  "  cham- 
pion of  England  "  in  one !  To  such  a  mass  of  manhood 
as  an  early  Douglas  men  naturally  gravitated.  No 
family  was  so  loyally  loved  and  obeyed : — 

"  O  Douglas,  O  Douglas, 
Tender  and  true  !" 

exclaims  the  author  of  the  "  Buke  of  the  Howlat,"  a 
faithful  retainer  who  wrote  about  1453.  Their  fol- 
lowers nocked  to  the  Bloody  Heart  against  their  own 
sovereign  as  naturally  as  they  had  nocked  to  it  against 
the  princely  Percys,  the  Cliffords,  Nevills,  and  Umphra- 
villes.  There  was  a  time  when  they  could  raise  thirty 
thousand  men.  They  made  the  crown  itself  a  doubtful 
possession,  and  fell  before  nothing  less  than  a  king's 
dagger  and  a  king's  army. 

Yet,  if  the  Douglases  were  pre-eminently  "  doughty," 
they  produced  men  also  of  the  gentler  and  more  purely 
chivalric  type.  Such  was  he  who  is  remembered  as  the 
Good  Sir  James,  the  comrade  of  Bruce  in  his  wars, 
when  — 

"  Edward  the  Bruce,  was  there  als  way, 

Thomas  Randel  and  Hew  de  la  Hay, 

And  good  Sir  David  the  Barclay," 

and  the  friend  who  carried  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Godscroft  is  not  so  happy  in  his  accounts  of  the  very 
early  men  as  of  later  ones.  He  is  occasionally  apt  to 
be  long-winded  and  tedious — to  prose  about  "the  note- 
able  example  of  that  worthy  Fabius  Maximus."  An 
old   editor  justly  objects  to  him   "the   number    and 
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prolixity  of  his  reflections."  He  is  at  his  best  when  he 
forgets  his  classical  learning  and  narrates  from  his 
heart;  and  at  such  times,  full  of  the  greatness  of  the 
family,  he  becomes  delightfully  quaint.  He  then  de- 
scribes one  of  them  as  "  a  true  member  of  such  a  house 
well  retaining  that  natural  sap  sucked  from  his  prede- 
cessors of  valour  and  of  love  to  his  country."  Speaking 
of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Douglas,  he  says,  "  he  was  of  the 
old  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobility ;  he  could  not  serve  or 
obey  but  whom  he  ought."  "  They  must  have  muffles 
that  would  catch  such  a  Cat,"  he  adds.  "  The  raising 
of  new  and  mean  men  was  the  thing  that  he  and 
his  house  did  ever  dislike  very  much,"  is  a  remark  of 
his,  in  speaking  of  the  eighth  Earl,  which  brings  the 
Claudian  family  to  mind,  and  shows  us  how  great  power 
bred  great  haughtiness,  and  the  house  became  unfit  to  be 
quiet  subjects.  The  eighth  Earl  went  to  the  Jubilee  at 
Kome  in  1450  —  "as  his  enemies  did  interpret  it,  to 
show  his  greatness  to  foreign  princes  and  nations. 
There  went  with  him  in  company,"  Godscroft  goes  on, 
"  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  such  as 
the  Lord  Hamilton,  Gray,  Salton,  Seton,  Oliphant,  and 
Forbes;  also  Calder,  Urquhart,  Campbell,  Fraser,  Law- 
ders  of  Cromarty,  Philorth,  and  Bass,  knights,  with 
many  other  gentlemen  of  great  account."  We  may  see 
the  hold  which  such  a  family  had  on  their  tenants  from 
the  fact  about  the  same  Earl  in  our  next  quotation. 
During  his  absence,  "  the  king  sent  W.  Sinclair,  Earl 
of  Orkney,  to  intromit  with  his  goods  and  rents  in 
Galloway  and  Douglas  to  satisfy  complainers  therewith. 
But  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for  he  was  eluded  and  almost 
mocked  by  the  tenants."  This  loyalty  to  the  old 
families  it  was  that  helped  to  preserve  so  long  those 
beautiful  ballads  which  embody  the  sentiments  of 
ancient  Scotland.  In  no  country  had  the  aristocracy 
more  power ;  in  none  are  they  more  respected.  To 
this  day,  amidst  all  the  changes  going  forward,  when 
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names  that  defied  a  thousand  battles  are  falling  before 
the  iron  trade,  the  old  families  enjoy  a  popular  venera- 
tion which  money  can  never  buy,  and  which  covers 
their  hoary  antiquity  with  a  fresh  verdure  such  as 
spring  brings  regularly  to  their  ancestral  trees. 

With  this  William,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  fell 
the  greatness  of  the  Black  Douglases,  the  descendants 
of  the  Good  Sir  James.  He  was  stabbed  by 
James  II.  in  1452.  His  brother  died  a  monk.  Gallo- 
way, where  the  ruins  of  their  castle  of  Thrieve  are  still 
worth  seeing,  was  annexed  to  the  Crown.  The  Red 
Line  of  the  Earls  of  Angus,  which  had  sprung  off  the 
stock  in  the  person  of  a  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, now  represented  the  power  of  the  house ;  and  they 
were  worthy  of  the  honour.  One  of  them  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Robert  III.  They  sent  two  hundred 
of  the  name  to  die  at  Flodden.  The  Regent  Morton, 
who  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  one  of  their  cadets.  Their  descendants 
became  Dukes  of  Hamilton  by  marrying  the  heiress  of 
that  line;  and  in  rank,  connexion,  and  possessions,  the 
family  may  still  vie  with  the  proudest  in  Europe. 

Godscroft,  we  have  said,  is  most  readable  when  he 
is  most  simple  and  unpretending;  and  no  doubt  the 
passages  which  he  thought  least  of  are  those  in  which 
lovers  of  Scottish  history  now  take  most  delight. 
There  is  a  certain  charm  of  homeliness  about  him  when 
he  tells  us  of  the  old  proverbs  by  which  the  family  ex- 
pressed their  love  of  freedom:  "Better  hear  the  lark 
sing  than  the  mouse  cheep!"  or  "  Loose  and  Living!" 
For  an  ancient  race  has  its  own  proverbs,  as  it  has  its 
own  ghost;  its  own  oaths,  or  its  own  personal  cha- 
racteristics. There  is  a  "  Hamilton  chin,"  which  the 
curious  in  portraits  know,  as  well  as  our  progenitors 
knew  that  the  Drummonds  were  famous  for  their  fair 
women,  or  the  Ruthvens  for  dabbling  in  unholy  witch- 
craft, or  that  "  Grizel  Cochrane,"  with  the  same  spirit 
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which  the  living  Cochrane  showed  in  Basque  Roads*, 
dressed  herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  attacked  the  mail 
which  was  brmprno;  her  father's  death-warrant.  It  is 
by  gathering  together  such  particulars  that  we  learn 
how  family  propensities  show  themselves;  and  we 
would  say  to  all  family  historians, — get  as  many 
anecdotes  as  possible  ;  if  you  love  your  reader  and  wish 
to  be  read,  get  anecdotes  !  Character  manifests  itself  in 
little  things,  just  as  a  sunbeam  finds  its  way  through  a 
chink.  A  likeness  in  little  is  as  valuable  as  a  likeness 
in  large ;  and  how  much  better  than  a  bad  likeness  on 
an  enormous  canvass  !  Unfortunately  most  writers 
labour  at  describing  a  character,  instead  of  collecting 
the  facts  about  it ;  and  we  find  an  inventory  where  we 
hoped  to  find  a  portrait,  or  at  all  events  a  relic,  which 
would  put  us  in  contact  with  the  person. 

Here  are  two  curious  anecdotes  from  our  historian  of 
Archibald  the  sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  the  man  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  of  England,  widow  of  James  IV.,  and 
so  became  grandfather  of  Darnley,  and  ancestor  of 
Her  Majesty  : — 

"  They  tell  also  how  at  another  time  she  [viz.  the  Queen  Regent, 
Mary  of  Lorraine]  desired  to  have  his  castle  of  Tantallon  to  keep 
warders  in,  or  upon  I  know  not  what  pretext,  or  for  what  use.  To 
this  hee  gave  no  answer  for  a  long  time  ;  but  having  a  gose-hawke 
on  his  fist,  which  he  was  feeding,  spake  of  her,  saying  she  was  a 
greedy  gled.  '  The  devill  is  in  this  greedy  gled,  she  will  never  be 
full  ! '  .  .  .  They  tell  also  how  the  Queen  Regent  had  intention  to 
make  the  Earl  of  Huntley  a  duke ;  whereof  when  she  was  dis- 
coursing with  Angus  she  told  him  how  Huntley  had  done  her  very 
good  service,  for  which  she  intended  to  advance  him,  and  make  him 
a  duke,  to  which  he  answered,  '  Why  not,  madam ;  we  are  happy 
that  have  such  a  princesse  that  can  know  and  will  acknowledge 
men's  service,  and  is  willing  to  recompense  it.  But  "  by  the  might 
of  God  !"  (this  was  his  oath  when  he  was  serious  and  in  anger;  at 
other  times  it  was,  "  by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  ;")  if  he  be  a  Duke  I 
will  be  a  drake,'  alluding  to  the  word  Duke,  which  in  Scotland 
signifies  a  duck,  as  well  as  that  title  and  dignitie,  which  being  the 
female,  and  the  drake  the  male,  his  meaning  was,  he  would  be  above 


*  This  great  warrior  is  just  dead  as  I  prepare  these  papers  for 
the  press— (1860.) 
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and  before  him.  ...  So  she  desisted  from  further  prosecuting  of 
that  purpose. " 

This  earl  was  a  grandson  of  Archibald  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Angus,  the  famous  "Bell  the  Cat."  Of  that  stalwart 
potentate  Godscroft  tells  a  story  which  illustrates  his 
stormy  and  violent  times,  and  brings  the  man  before  us : — 

"  The  King  on  a  time  was  discoursing  at  table  of  the  personages 
of  men,  and  by  all  men's  confession  the  prerogative  was  adjudged 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  A  courtier  that  was  bye,  one  Spense  of 
Kilspindie,  .  .  cast  in  a  word  of  doubting  and  disparaging :  '  It  is 
true,'  said  he,  'if  all  be  good  that  is  up-come,'  meaning,  if  his 
action  and  valour  were  answerable  to  his  personage.  This  spoken 
openly,  and  coming  to  the  Earl's  ears,  offended  him  highly.  It  fell 
out  after  this,  as  the  Earle  was  riding  from  Douglas  to  Tantallon, 
that  he  sent  all  his  company  the  nearest  way,  and  he  himself,  with 
one  onely  of  his  servants,  having  each  of  them  a  hawk  on  his  fist, 
in  hope  of  better  sport,  took  the  way  by  Borthwick  towards  Falawe  : 
where  lighting  at  the  brook  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  they 
bathed  their  hawks.  In  the  mean  time  this  Spense  happened  to 
come  that  way,  whom  the  Earle  espying,  said,  '  Is  not  this  such  a 
one,  that  made  question  of  my  manhood  ?  I  will  go  to  him,  and 
give  him  a  trial  of  it,  that  we  may  know  which  of  us  is  the  better 
man.'  '  No,  my  lord,'  said  his  servant,  '  it  is  a  disparagement  for 
you  to  meddle  with  him.'  .  .  .  '  I  see,'  said  the  EarL  '  he  hath  one 
with  him ;  it  shall  be  thy  part  to  grapple  with  him,  whilst  I  deal 
with  his  master.'  So  fastening  their  hawks  they  rode  after  him. 
'  ^Yhat  reason  had  you,'  said  the  Earle  to  him,  '  to  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  me  at  such  a  time?'  When  the  other  would  have  ex- 
cused the  matter,  he  told  him  that  would  not  serve  the  turne. 
'  Thou  art  a  big  fellow,  and  so  am  I ;  one  of  us  must  pay  for  it.' 
The  other  answered,  "  If  it  may  be  no  matter)  there  is  never  an 
Earle  in  Scotland  but  I  wTill  defend  myself  from  him  as  well  as  I 
can.'  .  .  .  So,  alighting  from  their  horses,  they  fought  a  certain 
space  ;  but  at  last  the  Earl  of  Angus  cut  Spence's  thigh-bone 
asunder,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  died  soon  after." 

Such  stories  were  evidently  genuine  traditions,  and 
tradition  preserves  much  which  mere  charter  can- 
not embody.  While  admitting  the  frequent  admixture 
of  fable  we  must  be  careful  —  to  borrow  a  metaphor 
from  the  diggings — in  washing  the  earth  not  to  lose 
the  particles  of  gold. 

Godscroft  gives  a  pretty  full  narrative  of  the  career 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  preserves  his  appearance 
for  us,  in  his  dry  but  sometimes  picturesque  way  : — 

"  He  was  slow  of  speech,  by  a  naturall  stayedness  and  composed 
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gravity.     He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  rather  square  than  tall,  having 
the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  of  a  yellowish  flaxen." 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  tendency  of  family  historians 
to  make  the  best  of  their  heroes,  good  or  bad,  that  he 
soon  after  adds  :  — 

"  He  kept  a  concubine  or  two,  because  of  his  lady's  being  frantic, 
and  was  even  too  much  set  to  heap  up  treasure." 

"  Master  David"  could  not  have  found  it  in  his  heart 
to  say  that  a  Douglas  was  grossly  profligate,  and  abom- 
inably avaricious! 

The  "  History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and 
Angus  "  ends  with  the  death  of  Archibald,  the  eighth 
Earl  of  Angus,  a  friend  of  the  historian's,  in  1588. 
With  all  its  defects — occasional  exaggeration  in  the 
early  parts,  and  here  and  there  a  genealogical  error 
which  the  more  accurate  science  of  to-day  enables  us 
to  correct,  and  in  spite  of  a  certain  pedantic  tediousness 
and  prolixity — this  book  of  Hume  of  Godscroft  still 
remains  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  class.  Antiquaries 
still  esteem  it  a  valuable  book  ;  and  its  loyalty  of 
spirit,  antique  dignity  of  style,  and  occasional  gleams 
of  picturesque  colour,  make  it  worthy  of  a  larger 
number  of  readers  than  it  has  lately  found.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  any  English  family  of  corresponding 
rank  had  a  history  of  corresponding  excellence.  But 
it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  England  is  a 
thousandfold  richer  than  Scotland  in  antiquarian  litera- 
ture— in  county  histories,  for  example,  those  mon- 
uments of  the  greatness  of  English  families — Scotland 
has  produced  the  best  family  histories,  from  the  days  of 
Godscroft  to  the  days  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Lindsays." 
We  shall  now  turn  to  a  work  which  belongs  to  the 
interval  between  these,  we  mean  the  "  Memorie  of  the 
Somervilles."  That  delightful  specimen  of  the  genus 
turned  up  among  the  MSS.  of  the  family  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  was  published  by  him  in  1815. 
It  had  been  written  by  James  the  eleventh  Lord  Somer- 
ville,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
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There  can  be  little  question  tliat  it  were  better  in  all 
cases  that  the  history  should  be  written  by  a  member 
of  the  family.  He  is  the  proper  man  to  crown  the  Lar 
with  flowers.  He  is  the  natural  historian  of  those 
whose  blood  he  inherits.  What  is  his  remotest  ancestor 
but  his  father  so  many  steps  back  ?  The  love  of  the 
subject,  which  is  the  root  of  all  excellence  in  writing, 
can  be  so  strong  in  no  man  as  in  him.  We  may  have 
valuable  histories  from  others ;  from  him  we  expect  a 
warmth  of  sentiment  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
shall  stamp  the  work  with  a  charm  beyond  mere  litera- 
ture. In  the  case  of  biographies,  for  instance,  do  we 
not  see  that  a  tender  tie  between  biographer  and  hero 
has  existed  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  very  best,  and 
imparted  a  peculiar  colour  of  human  attraction  to  the 
"  Agricola,"  to  Roper's  "  Sir  Thomas  More,"  and  to 
Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott"  ? 

The  chief  charm  of  the  "  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles" 
is  an  affectionate,  old-fashioned  enthusiasm  for  the  sub- 
ject, which  gives  a  delightful  naivete  to  it.  There  is  an 
air  of  ancient  domesticity  about  it,  as  if  you  had  been 
transported  into  the  feudal  days ;  not  into  the  romance 
of  them,  but  into  their  homely  and  everyday  life.  In 
order  to  put  our  readers  en  rapport  with  the  kindly  and 
quaint  historian,  we  shall  transcribe  from  the  preface, 
"by  way  of  ane  epistle  to  my  sones,"  dated  1679  : — 

"  I  first  entertained  the  thoughts  and  set  about  this  worke,  when 
your  loveing  mother  and  my  dearest  wife  attended  her  respective 
parents  at  the  place  of  Corr-house  dureing  their  long  sicknes,  which 
gave  the  first  ryse  to  that  of  her  oune,  and  depryved  me  at  length 
of  that  happyness  enjoyed  in  her  sweet  societie  above  most  of  men  ; 
and  good  God !  how  could  it  otherwayes  be,  seeing  all  that  could 
be  wished  for  in  any  woman  was  eminently  to  be  found  in  her.  In 
birth,  worshipful,  being  the  second  daughter  of  as  ancient  a  house 
and  familie  as  any  within  the  shyr  of  ther  degree*  ;  her  parents  not 
only  honoured  but  much  beloved  of  all  for  ther  hospitalitie  and 
vertue.  It  was  truely  said  of  Corr-house  that  he  was  the  soonest 
and  longest  a  man  of  any  gentleman  in  Scotland ;  and  indeed  he 
was  company  for  a  prince,  and  the  greatest  of  our  grandies.  .  .  • 


*  The  Bannatyncs  of  Corr-house,  in  Lanarkshire. 
E 
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Now,  by  what  I  have  said  of  her  near  relations,  her  oune  personall 
worth  can  hardly  be  conceaved,  far  lesse  expressed,  by  soe  un- learned 
and  dull  a  pen  as  myne,  if  not  supplied  by  tbe  affectione  of  a  kinde 
husband,  and  enlyvened  by  the  rememberance  of  soe  excellent  a 
wife.  Consider  her,  then,  in  her  parents,  in  her  relationes,  her 
education,  and  as  a  mother,  but  above  all  in  her  understanding  and 
persone.  For  the  first,  she  had  so  clear  and  piercing  a  witt  in 
apprehending  any  matter,  religious  or  civil!,  that  her  answers  were 
ready  and  pertinent,  home  to  the  purpose  proponed,  without  affecta- 
tion or  wrangling  to  hear  herself  speak.  .  .  .  For  her  knowledge  in 
civill  business,  I  can  give  her  this  testimonie  from  my  oune  expe- 
rience, that  never  was  any  more  happy  to  bring  the  most  intricat 
and  desperat  affairs  in  all  men's  judgments  to  ane  fortunate  issue 
than  she.  When  my  estate  was  looked  upon  as  quyte  ruined  and 
undone,  her  prudence,  conduct  and  vertue  only  preserved  it ;  for  to 
speak  the  truth,  in  my  younger  years,  when  I  came  first  to  the 
management  of  my  estate,  notwithstanding  of  the  bad  conditions  I 
found  it  in,  I  mynded  more  my  halkes  and  dogs  than  business,  which 
Avas  well  supplied  by  my  wife's  indefatigable  pains  as  to  my  con- 
cerns ;  neither  did  her  diligence  abroad  make  her  neglect  the  care 
of  her  familie  at  home  by  her  oune  hands,  at  most  tymes  with  a 
watchfull  eye  over  her  servants,  with  whom  she  conversed  pleasantly 
and  familiarly,  which  made  them  doe  more  than  all  the  rigiditie  that 
a  sullen  or  dogged  mistress  can  extract  from  them. 

"  For  the  proportione  of  her  bodie,  pureness  and  delicacie  of  her 
complexione,  the  sweetnes  of  her  air,  the  best  of  meanes,  with  the 
statelyness  of  her  port,  all  concurring  to  frame  and  make  up  an  ex- 
cellent creature,  gave  her  absolutely  the  advantage  of  most  of 
the  women  of  her  tyme,  as  cannot,  nor  will  not,  be  denyed  by  any 
that  ever  had  the  happyness  to  see  her,  save  such  of  her  oune  sex 
as  might  have  grudged  and  fretted  at  the  universall  applause  she 
receaved,  and  testimonie  of  being  the  master-piece  of  women  kynde 
that  the  present  or  future  age  may  readily  behold  :  from  whose  fruit- 
full  womb  four  of  yow,  my  sones,  sprang  before  she  attained  the 
twentie-fourth  year  of  her  age,  as  exact  modelles  of  her  delicate 
self,  being  all  of  yow  nursed  with  the  teates  and  weaned  upon  the 
knees  of  a  most  indulgent  mother,  who  cared  for  yow  in  the  womb, 
in  the  cradle,  up-bringing  and  breeding  in  all  sciences  and  befitting 
exercises  that  might  qualifie  yow  in  your  generatione  and  statione 
to  be  serviceable  to  your  prince,  country,  and  relationes,  and  before 
her  death  was  soe  happy  as  to  see  yow  settled  in  your  patrimonies, 
according  to  your  birth-rights.  Haveing  proceeded  thus  far,  I  can 
add  noe  more;  the  sad  rememberance  of  my  unexpressable  losse  hes 
quyte  dulled  my  inventioune. 

"  Yor  affectionate  father, 

"  Sic  subscribitur, 

"James  Somervill." 

This  is  as  quaint  as  anything  in  Pepys,  and  much 
superior  to  the  domesticity  of  Pepys  in  delicacy  and 
chivalrous  dignity,  qualities  which  the  writer  inherited 
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from  as  ancient  and  gentle  a  stock  as  Great  Britain 
could  furnish.  The  Somervilles  are  descended  from 
Sir  Gualter  de  Somerville,  a  knight  who  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and  obtained  lands 
in  Staffordshire.  The  Scottish  branch  was  founded  by 
a  younger  son,  who  attached  himself  to  the  good  David 
I. ;  and  they  possessed  lands  in  Roxburghshire  as  early 
as  A.  d.  1174.  By  a  very  curious  accident  the  English 
and  Scottish  properties  became  re-united,  after  a  lapse 
of  six  hundred  years,  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
English  line,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Chace." 
Shenstone  observed  of  him  that  he  loved  him  for  his 
"  flocci-nauci-nihili-pilmcation  of  money,"  a  quality 
which  the  Scottish  race  possessed  likewise,  and  which 
led  them  to  entertain  the  Jameses  at  Cowthally  Castle 
with  a  hospitality  that,  along  with  other  circumstances, 
had  much  reduced  them  by  the  time  of  our  historian. 
Perhaps,  but  for  this  temporary  eclipse,  the  eleventh 
lord  *  would  not  have  had  leisure  or  inclination  to  work 
away  at  the  book  before  us ;  for  though  Fortuna  non 
mutat  genus,  and  can  no  more  destroy  noblesse  than 
confer  it,  it  is  often  observed  that  a  family  rises  re- 
freshed like  the  old  giant  from  a  fall  on  the  earth ;  that 
a  Byron,  a  Mirabeau,  a  Chateaubriand  appears  to  assert 
the  principle  of  "  blood,"  just  as  the  world  is  beginning 
to  moralise  on  the  decay  of  his  line.  At  such  periods, 
too,  a  man  cherishes  the  memory  of  his  family  honours 
with  a  peculiar  tenderness,  as  they  say  the  descendants 
of  the  Moors  keep  the  keys  of  their  Spanish  castles  to 
this  day.  There  are  some  pleasant  little  touches  of 
this  family  pride  (never  ungracefully  shown)  in  the 
"  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles ;"  and  the  personal  interest 

*  The  peerage  dates  from  1430.  The  first  Lord  Somerville  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Stewart  Lord  Darnley,  and  had  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  married  to  Roger  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn.  If  the 
Kirkpatricks,  from  whom  the  Empress  of  the  French  is  descended 
(undoubted  cadets  of  that  honourable  old  stock),  sprang  off,  as  is 
believed,  at  this  point,  her  Majesty  has  the  royal  blood  of  Stewart  in 
her  veins. 
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its  author  exhibits  in  the  history  makes  the  book  more 
amusing  and  dramatic  than  that  of  Hume  of  Godscroft, 
or,  indeed,  than  any  other  family  history  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Our  readers  would  scarcely  thank  us  for  extracting 
the  prolonged  detail  which  Lord  Somerville  gives  us  of 
the  way  in  which  a  remote  progenitor  daringly  en- 
countered and  slew  "  ane  hideous  monster  in  the  forme 
of  a  worme,  soe  called  and  esteemed  by  the  country 
people  (but  in  effect  has  been  a  serpent  or  some  such 
other  creature),  in  length  3  Scots  yards,  and  somewhat 
bigger  than  ane  ordinary  man's  leg.'1  How  the  creature 
gradually  became  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood — its 
vast  consumption  of  food — the  deliberate  sallying  forth 
of  the  brave  Somerville  with  an  attendant — how  he  set 
a  lighted  peat  on  the  top  of  his  lance — charged  the 
monster,  'spite  of  its  mighty  jaws,  and  slew  it — all  this 
is  detailed  with  a  fond  minuteness  by  the  stout  knight's 
descendant.  But  are  there  not  proofs  ?  Is  not  the 
Somerville  crest  to  this  day  a  wyvern  vert  on  a  wheel 
or  ?  Is  there  not — somewhat  defaced  by  time — a  rude 
sculpture  of  a  horseman  charging  the  foul  beast  on 
the  old  church  in  the  parish  of  Linton,  Roxburgh- 
shire ?  Will  not  the  country  people  tell  you  the  story 
even  now,  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  "  constant  tradition 
of  men  ?"  Unfortunately,  the  sculpture  (which  pro- 
bably suggested  the  story  in  the  first  instance*)  proves, 
on  examination,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  to  represent 
a  serpent  at  all.  Yet  the  spirit  of  these  old  fables  is 
eternally  true,  become  of  the  letter  what  will ;  and 

"  Somervel,  a  squire  of  great  renown," 

who,  as  Blind  Harry  tells  us,  fought  by  the  side  of 
Wallace,  had  done  as  tough  work  in  his  time,  no  doubt, 
as  ever  "  ane  hideous  monster  in  the  form  of  a  worm" 
could   have  given   anybody.     These  stories — like   the 

*  "  One  would  suppose  that  sometimes  the  sculpture  said  to  com- 
memorate the  legend,  had  vice  versa  given  rise  to  the  legend." — 
Sur tees'  "History  of  Durham,"  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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ballads  which  nothing  but  the  popular  reverence  for  the 
heroes  of  them  created  and  preserved  —  are  among  a 
hundred  proofs  of  the  loyalty  and  love  which  the  brave 
yeomen  and  peasantry  of  this  country  felt  towards 
those  whom  modern  ignorance  and  impudence  describe 
as  their  "  oppressors." 

It  is  not,  as  we  have  hinted,  in  the  early  parts  of 
their  narratives  that  family  histories  of  the  old  school 
are  strongest.  They  are  pretty  sure — we  do  not  say 
only  to  give  legends  —  for  these  are  interesting 
and  curious,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  them — but  to 
make  blunders  in  facts  of  connexion  as  well  as  in  facts 
of  history.  Not  only  were  the  writers  credulous — and 
naturally  so,  when  writing  of  families  so  ancient  and 
distinguished,  that  people  would  almost  believe  any- 
thing of  them — but  they  were  lamentably  uncritical. 
They  consulted  evidences,  without  testing  or  comparing 
them,  and  were  content,  in  using  authorities,  to  tran- 
scribe from  them.  Errors  thus  crept  in,  as  they  did  into 
those  laudationes  of  the  Romans,  alluded  to  before,  and 
about  which  Cicero  tells  us  in  the  "  Brutus,"  that  they 
often  contained  false  triumphs  and  false  consulships.* 
There  was  no  deliberate  invention  of  falsehood  in  these 
cases;  but  errors  grew  which  were  as  like  truths  as 
some  weeds  are  like  flowers,  and  their  pretty  colours 
saved  and  disguised  them.  Nay,  these  very  falsities 
had  a  kind  of  moral  truth  in  them — a  value  like  that  of 
truth  itself;  they  would  never  have  been  believed  of  any 
but  families  with  regard  to  which  much  was  really  true 
—  families  that  every  body  admired  as  extraordinary. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  Somerville,  Dugdale  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  family  history  by 
the  publication  of  his  great  work  the  "  Baronage;"  and 
the  influence  of  the  new  era  so  far  extended  to  our 
historian,  that  the  "  Memorie"  is  in  great  measure 
sound,    even   in   its    purely   antiquarian    parts    (the 

*  Brutus,   c.  16.     For  an  interesting  passage  on  Cicero's  own 
ancestry,  see  his  De  Legibus,  II.  i.     (1861.) 
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"  worm"  story  being  professedly  given  as  a  popular 
tradition),  and  wholly  free  from  such  mad  absurdity  as 
distinguishes  the  work  of  Urquhart  of  Cromartie.  The 
most  fascinating  portions  are,  of  course,  those  where 
the  narrator  gives  anecdotes  of  the  last  few  genera- 
tions,— which  have  all  the  attraction  of  true  traditions, 
— which  are  told  with  an  oldfashioned  humour  and 
colour  indicative  of  real  literary  talent — and  which 
light  up  bygone  days  with  an  effect  like  sun -light  on 
tapestry.  In  their  palmy  period,  the  pride  of  the 
Somervilles  was  in  their  hospitality;  and  their  castle 
of  Cowthally,  in  the  lovely  Clyde  region, was  by  a  rude 
pun  called  Cow-daily  from  that  circumstance.  It  is  not 
without  a  pardonable  enthusiasm  that  the  old  lord 
tells  us  of  the  feasting  which  took  place  when  the 
young  James  IV.  honoured  the  "infare"  (or  entertain- 
ment of  a  bride  on  her  reception  at  the  bridegroom's 
house)  of  a  Somerville  with  his  presence.  The  young 
lady  was  a  half  sister  of  Bell-the- Cat's ;  for  that  stalwart 
Douglas  was  busy  making  connexions  to  strengthen  his 
great  house;  and  in  those  days  when  you  married  a 
gentleman's  daughter,  the  chances  were  you  had  to 
turn  out  with  your  tenants,  with  "  spears  and  jacks," 
and  help  him  before  long.  Nevertheless  men  ate  and 
drank,  and  laughed  and  joked,  and  loved,  much  as  they 
do  now — some  say  with  a  more  buoyant  and  bounding 
pulse  than  their  descendants  !  But  let  us  hear  Lord 
Somerville : — 

"In  September  following  [1489],  his  father  being  yet  alyve,  he 
bringes  home  his  young  lady  to  Cowthally,  where  the  infare  was 
honoured  with  noe  meaner  guest  than  the  King's  majestie,  James 
the  Fourth,  being  then  in  the  second  year  of  his  reigne,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

"  The  King,  near  to  Inglestoune  Bridge,  had  been  met  with  oy 
Sir  John  of  Quathquan  [the  bridegroom],  with  some  fiftieth  gentle- 
men of  his  oune  name  and  his  father's  vassalles,  who  waited  upon 
his  Majesty  unto  Cowthally  Castle.  John  Lord  Somerville,  by 
reasone  of  his  age,  was  not  able  to  meet  the  King  at  any  distance. 
However,  being  supported  by  William  Somervill  younger  of  Plaine, 
and  William  Cleilland  of  that  ilk,  both  his  nephewes,  he  receaved 
the  King  at  the  west  end  of  the  calsay  that  leades  from  Carnwath 
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toune  to  Cowthally  house,  where  his  majestie  was  pleased  to  light 
from  his  horse,  as  did  his  wholl  retinue,  aud  walked  upon  foot  from 
thence  to  Cowthally,  being  near  a  quarter  of  a  myle  of  excellent 
way,  At  the  outter  gate  Dame  Marie  Baillzie,  then  Lady  Somervill, 
being  at  this  tyme  not  above  the  fourtieth  and  sixth  year  of  her 
age,  with  her  daughter-in-law,  Elizabeth  Carmichaell,  Sir  John  of 
Quathquan's  lady,  the  lady  Applegirth,  the  lady  Cleghorn,  the  lady 
Carmichaell,  and  the  Captaine  of  Crawfuird's  lady,  with  a  great 
many  others  that  both  by  affinitie  and  consanguinitie  were  related 
to  the  house  of  Cowthally,  with  severall  other  ladyes,  were  ther 
present  to  well-come  his  majestie  to  the  infare  and  make  the  inter- 
tainment  more  splendid.  What  ther  fare  was  needs  not  to  be 
discussed  upon  ;  it  is  enough  to  know  it  was  in  Cowthally  House, 
where  three  of  his  Majestie's  predecessors  had  been  intertained 
before,  and  his  successor,  King  James  Fyfth,  often.  How  long  his 
Majestie  continued  at  Cowthally,  I  cannot  be  positive,  but  by  the 
chamberlaine's  and  steward's  accompts  I  find  there  was  noe  fewer 
beastes  killed  than  fyftieth  kyne,  two  hundered  sheep,  fourtieth 
bolles  of  malt,  and  of  meall  sexteinth,  of  butter  twentieth  stone, 
spent  at  the  infare,  besyde  fishes,  tame  and  wilde  foull  in  such 
abundance  that  both  the  King  and  the  nobilitie  declared  they 
had  not  seen  the  lyke  in  any  house  within  the  kingdome  ;  and  yett 
this  intertainment  was  short  by  neer  a  third  as  to  that  the  first 
Hugh  Lord  Somervill  gave  to  King  James  the  Fyfth  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Cookpooles." 

Elsewhere  lie  lias  a  paragraph  which  makes  the  pre- 
cise character  of  these  Homeric  feastings  more  clear, 
where  he  speaks  of — 

"  wholl  sheep  and  legges  of  cowes  being  served  up  in  timber  plates, 
or  rather  in  troches  [troughs]  of  ane  awell  [oval]  forme.  .  .  . 
This  was  a  vanitie  and  unthriftie  custome  they  observed  at  ther 
treates  in  those  days,  for  it  was  in  the  great  quantitie  of  these  and 
abundance  of  tame  and  wyld  foull  that  they  gloryed  most.  The 
fashione  of  kickshoes  and  desertes  was  not  much  knoune  and  served 
upon  great  men's  tables  before  Queen  Marie's  reigne." 

The  very  best  story  in  the  book  turns  upon  feasting. 
We  allude  to  the  incident  of  the  "  Speates  and  Raxes." 
One  of  the  Jameses  having  intimated  that  he  would 
honour  Somerville  with  his  company  at  his  castle,  the 
Baron  despatched  a  missive  to  his  lady,  with  the  signifi- 
cant postscript,  "  Speates  and  Raxes  !" — implying  that 
spits  and  ranges  were  to  be  put  into  instant  service. 
Unluckily,  the  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  new  ste- 
ward, who,  not  knowing  the  writing,  read  "  Spears  and 
Jacks  !"  The  lady,  instantly  concluding  that  there 
was  war  in  the  wind,  raised  the  followers  without  de- 
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lay;  and  the  King  and  Somerville  found  a  couple  of 
hundred  armed  men,  under  the  command  of  a  neigh- 
bouring laird,  awaiting  them  on  the  road.  At  first  the 
King  feared  treason,  but  the  mistake  was  soon  ex- 
plained. Few  Stewarts,  from  the  first  James  to  Top- 
ham  Beauclerk,  were  without  a  keen  sense  of  fun,  and 
the  monarch's  delight  was  long  and  loud.  This  tale, 
which  was  a  favourite  with  the  diners-out  of  Edinburgh 
for  many  a  day,  is  of  course  told  with  minute  detail  by 
our  historian ;  but  as  his  narrative  is  lengthy,  and  has 
found  its  way  into  the  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy," 
we  have  preferred  to  abridge  it. 

The  lad  who  figures  in  the  following  narrative,  as 
receiving  chastisement  according  to  the  ancient  sever- 
ity,  was  James  Somervill  of  Drum,  the  author's  father. 
The  Drum  branch  took  up  the  succession  of  the  line, 
and  honourably  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  Our  author,  by  the  way,  was  rigidly  loyal  and 
strictly  episcopal,  and   lays  well  about  him  upon  all 

foes  of  crown  and  mitre  when  thev  come  before  him  : — 

j 

"  His  infancie  and  youth  during  his  abode  at  schooles  with  his 
grandfather,  Kaplock,  with  whom  he  continued,  or  at  least  was  upon 
his  charges,  untill  the  eighteinth  year  of  his  age,  I  shall  pass  with 
two  or  three  remarkes.  The  first  two  evidences  how  sensible  he 
was  of  correctione  and  apt  to  take  with  rebuke  att  a  tynie  when  he 
could  hardly  discerne  betwixt  his  right  and  left  hand.  The  house 
of  Eaplock  being  much  frequented  by  strangers,  and  the  familie 
itself  numerous,  it  cannot  be  imagined  but  servants  took  occasion 
to  spend  much  of  their  tyme  idly,  if  not  profanely  ;  there  was  no- 
thing wherein  they  exercised  themselves  more  than  in  dyceing  and 
carding.  One  evening  while  they  were  gameing  (their  master's 
grandchylde  James  looking  on,  being  then  in  the  fyfth  year  of  his 
age),  they  first  contended  and  then  quarrelled  with  much  noyse, 
which  comeing  to  their  master's  eares,  resideing  in  the  garden 
chamber  directly  opposite  to  the  kitchen  lights,  who  hearing  this 
great  noyse,  he  makes  doune  the  stairs  to  understand  the  cause,  but 
not  so  quickly  but  the  putting  of  his  staff  upon  the  steppes  of  the 
stair  discovering  his  coming,  which  made  all  of  them  betake  them- 
selves to  their  heeles  to  seek  for  a  place  of  shelter,  knowing  well 
that  if  they  were  catched  they  would  be  soundly  battened,  forr  he 
was  a  man  naturally  cholerick,  severe,  and  superstitious,  ffearing 
every  bad  man  that  might  presage  the  least  misfortune  to  his  house 
and  ffamilie.  Being  come  to  the  kitchen  he  finds  non  there  but  his 
grandchylde  James,  and  the  cards  upon  the  table,  which  he  takes 
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up  and  throws  in  the  ffyre :  when  they  were  burning  the  chylde 
cryes  out,  '  Dear  grandfather,  the  bonny  king  of  hearts  is  now 
brunt!' — whereupon  his  grandfather  with  his  staff  strykes  him 
twyce  upon  the  head,  saying  '  ffalse  knave,  know  ye  the  cards 
allready?  Soon  get  out  of  my  sight,  otherways  ye  shall  be  soundly 
whipt.'  This  correctione  even  then  took  soe  deep  impressione  that 
during  his  wholl  life,  he  hated  the  playing  at  cards,  neither  did  he 
ever  but  un-willingly  exercise  himself  therein." 

Lord  Somerville,  we  may  see,  was,  notwithstanding 
his  natural  gifts,  by  no  means  a  finished  writer;  and 
has  sentences  which  are  as  long  as  his  pedigree,  without 
being  nearly  so  clear.  He  has  not  the  air  of  the  gown 
which  distinguishes  his  more  pretentious  predecessor, 
Hume  of  Godscroft.  Yet  his  book  is  the  more  agreeable 
of  the  two ;  and  besides  its  nature  and  its  heart,  its 
very  garrulity  is  one  of  its  principal  charms.  He  lets 
you  entirely  into  his  confidence  and  company,  in  the 
oddest  bursts  of  feeling,  such  as,  "Pardon  these 
hard  words  from  a  Scots  gentleman  of  noe  meane 
extraction  !"  and  his  book  has  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  good  novel,  along  with  the  immeasurable  merit  of 
reality  and  truth.  In  times  when  artificial  antiques  in 
literature  find  as  good  a  sale  as  those  bits  of  ancient 
art  which  are  manufactured  at  Xaples  for  travellers,  it 
is  worth  while  to  keep  genuine  old  literary  curiosities 
in  public  remembrance.  The  domestic  life  of  its  fore- 
fathers is  as  respectable  an  object  of  inquiry  as  a  na- 
tion could  have,  and  such  books  very  notably  con- 
tribute to  the  understanding  of  it. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  if  lumps  of  old  treasure 
like  this  "  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles"  were  yet  lying 
buried  in  the  charter-chests  of  ancient  and  considerable 
families,  along  with  other  valuable  and  neglected  pa- 
pers. Would  that  we  could  be  certain  they  were  not 
rotting  with  damp,  or  travelling  by  slow  but  certain 
stages  to  an  ignominious  grave  in  the  snuff-shop  or  the 
cheesemonger's.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  them,  for  the 
truth  is,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes  in  his  edition  of 
the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Roll,  that  "  if  the  literature 
of  this  country  be  compared  with  that  of  France  or 
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Italy,  it  will  be  found  extremely  defective  in  memoirs 
of  eminent  families."  This  is  an  old  complaint ;  but  it 
is  always  finding  fresli  illustration.  While  we  write,  a 
new  "  History  of  the  House  of  Colonna"  is  announced. 
But  we  are  still  without  a  good  history  of  the  Percies, 
the  Talbots,  the  Greys,  the  Hastingses,  Devereuxes,  or 
Nevilles.  It  Avould  be  no  easy  matter  to  produce  a 
book  which  an  Englishman  could  see  without  a  blush 
lying  along  side  the  sumptuous  and  splendid  volumes  of 
Litta.  And  if  a  reader  desires  information  about  our 
families,  he  must  be  content  with  the  compilations  of 
Collins,  the  ponderous  folio  of  Dugdale,  county  histories 
which  for  the  most  part  give  mere  pedigrees  and  law 
documents,  or  Peerages,  which  tell  little  more  than 
tombstones. 

Not  perhaps  in  the  whole  list  of  family  histories,  in 
the  pages  of  Moule's  "  Bibliotheca  Heraldica,"  are  there 
two  books  so  intrinsically  valuable — we  speak  of  moral, 
historical,  and  artistic  value — as  the  two  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  a  notion.  There 
are  however  some  curious  specimens,  and  some  which 
are  important  for  their  genealogical  information.  The 
first  are  the  results  of  accident ;  the  second  are  usually 
written  either  by  professed  genealogists  or  by  domestic 
chaplains  of  an  antiquarian  turn.  Neither  class  is 
readable ;  that  is  to  say,  neither  has  exercised  any  in- 
fluence on  opinion,  or  has  done  justice  to  the  houses 
which  it  celebrates  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Of  the  first  class — those  which  we  owe  to  the  accident 
of  some  retainer's  having  taken  up  his  pen  to  do  honour 
to  his  masters — we  have  a  specimen  in  Seacome's 
"House  of  Stanley,"  published  at  Liverpool  about  1741. 
"  John  Seacome  of  Liverpool,  gent,"  had  been  house- 
steward  to  Earl  William,  grandson  of  the  Earl  James 
who  died  on  the  scaffold  for  the  Stuarts.  An  honour- 
able loyalty  to  the  family  characterises  Mr.  Seacome, 
but  his  intellect  is  of  the  humblest  order.  One  para- 
graph will  show  us  how  the  rationalism  of  the  century 
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was  exploding  old  legends,  and  how  Mr.  Seacome  rea- 
soned according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  well-known  legend  of  the  Eagle  and  Child  of 
the  Lathams  of  Latham,  whose  heiress  of  line,  as  every- 
body knows,  carried  Latham  to  the  Stanleys  :  — 

"  Whoever  knows  anything  of  the  nature  of  hawks  in  general  (of 
which  the  eagle  is  principal)  must  of  consequence  know  with  what 
fury  and  violence  they  strike  their  prey,  killing  all  they  stoop  to  at 
one  stroke,  or  before  they  leave  it ;  and  knowing  this,  must  allow  it 
morally  impossible  that  a  bird  of  prey  of  that  strength  and  rapacious 
nature  that  an  eagle  is  known  to  be  should  carry  a  live  child  to  her 
airey  unhurt." 

The  gravity  of  this  is  irresistible,  nor  does  the  style 
of  the  work  rise  any  where  above  this  level.  He  gives 
us  an  odd  old  rhyming  history  of  the  Stanleys,  and  we 
are  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  poetry  which  he  pre- 
serves is  no  better  than  the  prose  in  which  he  embalms 
it:— 

"  Their  names  be  Audley,  of  verry  right  descent : 
I  shall  show  you  how  if  you  give  good  intent, 
As  quickly  as  I  can,  without  more  delay, 
How  the  name  was  changed  and  called  Stanley. 

"  In  ancient  tyme,  much  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
Was  our  Lord  Awdley,  as  by  stories  doth  appear, 
Awdley  by  creation,  also  by  name  Awdley, 
Then  haveing  a  lordship  that  is  called  Stanley, 
Which  lordship  he  gave  unto  his  second  sonn, 
For  valiant  acts  that  before  he  had  done. 
Their  this  man  dwelled  many  a  daye, 
And  many  yeares  was  called  Awdley  of  Stanley  ; 
Afterward  he  marry'd  the  heire  of  Scurton, 
And  when  Scurton  dyed  thither  he  went  to  wonn, 
And  then  he  was  called  Stanley  of  Scurton, 
Then  which  name  sticketh  still  to  all  his  succession." 

Ohe!  jam  satis — the  reader  no  doubt  exclaims.  Com- 
pared with  this,  Dugdale  is  like  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  Collins  gay  and  graceful.  Tradition,  like  amber, 
preserves  sad  trash  sometimes.  Weeds  fasten  them- 
selves on  the  walls  of  old  castles.  It  is  melancholy  to 
find  such  a  singer  in  the  train  of  a  family  with  seven 
hundred  years  of  gentility  and  four  hundred  years  of 
peerage —  such  a  poem,  preserved  by  such  an  historian. 

But  this  book,  like  most  sincere  books — for  we  are 
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certain  that  poor  Mr.  Seacome  did  his  best,  and  would 
have  been  a  tolerable  historian  for  a  less  renowned  line 
— has  its  points  of  interest.  His  detailed  account  of  the 
fate  of  Earl  James  gives  particulars  which  have  histori- 
cal value,  and  touches  of  personal  interest : — 

"  When  his  body  was  taken  up,"  he  tells  us,  "  and  laid  in  his  coffin, 
there  was  thrown  into  it  the  following  lines  by  an  unknown  hand : — 

'  Wit,  bounty,  courage,  all  three  here  in  one  lie  dead  — 
A  Stanley's  hand,  Vere's  heart,  and  Cecill's  head.' " 

And  we  may  learn  from  him,  on  the  best  authority,  the 
desrree  to  which  the  family  suffered  for  their  loyalty — 
loyalty  how  requited  is  but  too  well  known ! — 

"  Earl  William,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  several  years  as 
household  steward,  hath  often  told  me  that  he  possessed  no  estate  in 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Wales,  but  whenever  he  viewed  any  of  them  he  could  see 
another  near  or  adjoining  to  that  he  was  in  possession  of,  equal  or 
greater  of  value,  lost  by  his  grandfather  for  his  loyalty  and  service 
to  the  crown  and  his  country." 

In  fact,  the  poorest  and  most  meagre  family  record, 
written  from  personal  feeling  and  personal  knowledge,  is 
sure  to  have  some  value ;  the  instinct  of  affection  will 
direct  the  writer  to  points  of  sentimental  interest,  and 
his  position  will  throw  in  his  way  details  which  may 
often  prove  of  no  little  historical  importance.  There  is 
an  attractive  little  "  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Bar- 
clays of  Urie,"  which  was  written  by  Robert  Barclay, 
a  son  of  the  apologist,  and  published  at  Aberdeen  in 
1740.  Small  as  it  is,  it  illustrates  every  advantage 
which  this  class  of  books  possesses.  The  earnest  reli- 
gious character  which  appeared  so  strongly  in  the  vin- 
dicator of  the  Quakers  is  there  shown  to  have  distin- 
guished his  ancestors ;  especially  one  Alexander  Barclay 
of  Mathers,  who  had  a  charter  in  1483,  and  married  into 
the  Wisharts  of  Pitarrow,  also  an  earnest  stock.  And 
here  let  us  say,  that  nothing  is  more  curious  and  touch- 
ing to  the  student  of  this  branch  of  antiquities  than  to 
see  fine  races  transmitting  their  virtues  through  their 
women.     This  is  a  matter  of  which  common  biographers 
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and  historians  take  little  heed ;  but  we  humbly  submit, 
that  when  a  great  man  is  talked  about  we  should  have 
due  honour  given  to  his  mother  and  ancestors  in  the 
female  lines. 

Few  writers  in  our  day  have  a  word  of  decent  civility 
for  the  family  of  Stewart.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace 
its  hereditary  character  in  the  chief  line :  our  present 
purpose  is  only  to  remark  on  the  greatness  attained  by 
some  men  who  descended  maternally  from  it.  Vvre  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  mother  of  William  of  Orange  was 
a  Stewart  princess.  The  mother  of  Cromwell  was,  as 
we  believe,  of  one  branch  of  the  family.  So  was  the 
mother  of  the  Admirable  Crichton ;  and  of  the  famous 
soldier  Alexander  Lesley,  first  Earl  of  Leven.  Chat- 
ham was  nearly  and  directly  from  the  royal  stem, 
through  his  grandmother — a  descendant  of  the  Regent 
Murray.  Fox's  mother,  Lady  Lennox,  was  immediately 
descended  from  Charles  II.  Byron  had  the  blood  in 
his  veins.  How  interesting  to  see  eminent  families 
sharing  in  this  kind  of  way  in  a  great  man's  renown ! 
The  gifted  Shaftesbury's  mother  was  a  Manners ;  Alger- 
non Sidney's  a  Percy ;  and  his  famous  kinsman,  Philip's, 
a  Dudley; — the  poet  Beaumont's,  a  Pierrepont.  The 
mother  of  Marshal  Stair  was  a  Dundas;  and  the  bril- 
liant Peterborough  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  brilliant 
Carys.  The  Ruthvens  and  Carnegies  gave  mothers  to 
Montrose  and  Dundee.  The  Villierses  gave  a  mother 
to  Chatham ;  the  Granvilles  to  Pitt ;  the  Douglases  of 
Strathenry  to  Adam  Smith.  Nelson  inherited  the  blood 
of  the  Sucklings  and  Walpoles ;  Collingwood  that  of 
the  Greys  and  Plantagenets.  From  the  Hampdens 
came  the  mother  of  Waller;  and  also  Mary  Arden 
(of  that  ancient  Warwickshire  family),  the  mother  of 
Shakspeare.  The  literary  talent  runs  through  female 
lines  like  other  qualities.  Swift's  mother  was  a  Her- 
rick,  and  his  grandmother  a  Dryden.  Donne,  derived 
through  his  mother,  from  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and 
Cowper  in  the  same  way  from  the  Donnes.     Thomson 
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had  the  Hume  blood  in  his  veins.  A  daughter  of  Bec- 
caria  produced  Manzoni.  The  late  Bishop  Coplestone 
evidently  got  his  playfulness  from  the  Gays ;  as  Chester- 
field his  wit  from  Lord  Halifax.  The  relationship 
between  Fielding  and  "  Lady  Mary "  is  well  known. 
Sometimes,  when  a  notable  man  comes  from  a  family 
never  before  heard  of,  it  happens  that  he  just  comes 
after  a  marriage  with  a  better  one.  Thus,  the  mother 
of  Selden  was  of  the  knightly  Bakers  of  Kent ;  Camden's 
of  the  ancient  Curwens  of  Workington ;  and  Watts' 
of  the  old  stock  of  Muirhead.  The  observer,  who 
chooses  to  keep  his  eye  on  such  points  in  the  course 
of  his  general  reading,  will  find  that  "  blood  "  shows 
itself  a  great  deal  more  than  people  who  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  subject  would  probably  admit.  The 
loose  notions  about  "  aristocracy  "  prevalent  in  England 
— notions  strangely  vague,  when  we  consider  how 
thoroughly  aristocratic  England  really  is — the  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  nobility  and  gentility,  terms  once 
synonymous  here,  and  still  synonymous  everywhere  else 
— have  the  effect  of  making  people  forget  how  many 
great  men  have  really  been  of  what  a  Frenchman,  for 
instance,  would  call  "  aristocratic "  families.  Philo- 
sophers like  Bacon,  Hume,  and  Berkeley;  poets  like 
Spenser,  Cowper,  Shelley,  Scott ;  novelists  like  Fielding 
and  Smollett;  historians  like  Gibbon;  seamen  like  Col- 
lingwood,  Howe,  Jervis:  Vanes,  St.  Johns,  Raleighs, 
George  Herberts,  and  many  other  men  of  the  an- 
cient gentry,  amply  vindicate  the  pretensions  of  old 
families  to  the  honour  of  producing  the  best  men  that 
England  has  ever  seen.  Yet,  every  other  day,  some 
sapient  "  organ  of  opinion "  flings  out  a  rude  taunt 
against  an  undefined  "  aristocracy,"  not  choosing  to 
recollect  that  if  it  is  "  family  "  which  constitutes  aris- 
tocracy, the  "  good  families  "  in  the  peerage  have,  even 
in  the  last  half-dozen  generations,  produced  the  best 
men  —  from  Lord  Halifax  to  Lord  Derby ;  as  witness 
Carteret,  Mansfield,  Chesterfield,  and  Byron.  An  old 
Roman  noble,  according  to  Cicero,  happily  extinguished 
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one  such  enemy,  who  told  him  that  he  was  "  unworthy 
of  his  ancestors,"  by  replying,  "  Hercules !  you're 
worthy  of  yours!"  But  reasoning  and  sarcasm  are 
lost  upon  persons  who  are  dead  to  the  first  from  their 
ignorance  of  facts,  and  safe  from  the  second  by  their 
density  of  hide. 

To  return  to  the  class  of  works  before  us :  a  fair  no- 
tion of  the  regular  family  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  may  be  derived  from  Anderson's  "  History  of 
the  House  of  Yvery,"  *  published  in  1742.  Horace 
\Valpole,  writing  to  his  friend  Mann,  has  a  lively  pas- 
sage about  it.  He  is  speaking  in  1749  of  the  second 
Lord  Egmont,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  peerage : — 

"  The  first  event  that  made  hira  known  was  his  carrying  the  West- 
minster election  at  the  end  of  my  father's  ministry,  which  he  amply 
described  in  the  history  of  his  own  family,  a  genealogical  work, 
called  the  History  of  the  House  of  Yvery,  a  work  which  cost  him 
three  thousand  pounds,  as  the  heralds  informed  Mr.  Chute  and 
me,  .  .  .  and  which  was  so  ridiculous  that  he  has  since  tried  to 
suppress  all  the  copies.  It  concluded  with  the  description  of  the 
"WV-tminster  election  in  these  or  some  such  words,  '  And  here  let  us 
leave  this  young  nobleman  struggling  for  the  dying  liberties  of  his 
country  /'  " 

Of  course,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  pas- 
sage in  question  is  not  half  so  ridiculous  as  it  is  here  re- 
presented :  such  things  lose  nothing  in  passing  through 
the  hands  of  Horace  AYalpole. 

In  the  "  House  of  Yvery  "  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new 
atmosphere,  after  leaving  Godscroft  and  Lord  Somer- 
ville.  The  poetic,  old-fashioned  loyalty — the  tender- 
ness of  enthusiasm  which,  even  when  it  excites  a  smile 
never  for  a  moment  loses  our  respect, — these  are  not 
present  in  the  pages  of  the  historian  of  the  house  of 
Perceval.  There  is  unbounded  glorification  of  the 
family,  no  doubt,  but  not  so  simple,  so  innocent,  and  so 
sincere  as  the  admiration  of  the  older  writers.  There 
is  a  solemn  and  deliberate  pedantry;  and  we  can  fancy 
we  see  an  old  herald  officiating  at  an  old  funeral;  not 
in  the  tearful  state  of  the  faithful  servants,  but  wholly 

*  For  the  great  errors  into  which  Anderson  or  Lord  Egmont  fell, 
see  Drumraond's  "Noble  British  Families,"  vol.  ii.,  where  the  Perceval 
pedigree  is  given  from  more  recent  investigations. 
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taken  up  with  the  banner  and  canopy,  and  bent  on  keep- 
ing the  monks,  who  are  carrying  candles,  barefoot,  in  a 
straight  and  proper  line.  We  are  treated  to  some 
opening  remarks  on  the  Incas  of  Peru,  who  "  pretended 
to  be  children  of  the  sun."  We  have  then  a  solemn  in- 
quiry as  to  the  name  of  Percival.  Is  it  an  ancient 
British  or  Gallic  word?  or  from  a  little  village  in  Xor- 
mandy?  or  from  vol  de  Percy?  or  from  per  or  par 
cheval  ?  or  from  per  se  valens,  "which  contains  a  haughty 
implication  of  the  grandeur  and  independence  of  this 
family"  ?  We  shall  quote  a  sentence  or  two,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  erudite  Anderson  and  his  patron  were 
determined  to  lose  no  claim  to  honour  to  which  the 
ancient  line  could  pretend.     He  tells  us, — 

"  It  was  usual  in  ancient  times  with  the  greatest  families,  and  is 
by  all  genealogists  allowed  to  be  a  mighty  evidence  of  dignity,  to 
use  certain  nicknames,  which  the  French  call  sobriquetes  .  .  .  such 
as  '  the  Lame,'  or  '  the  Black.'  .  .  The  house  of  Yvery,  not  deficient 
in  any  mark  or  proof  of  greatness  and  antiquity,  abounds  at  different 
periods  in  instances  of  this  nature.  Roger,  a  younger  son  of  Wil- 
liam Gouel  de  Perceval,  was  surnamed  Balbus,  or  the  Stutterer." 

This  recalls  to  our  mind  an  old  Scottish  gentlewoman 
(one  of  those  genealogical  old  ladies  now,  we  fear,  be- 
coming rare),  who  would  never  allow  that  any  .but 
people  of  family  could  have  bond  fide  gout !  If  it  was 
mentioned  that  a  roturier  was  afflicted  with  that  disease, 
she  would  shake  her  head, — "  Na,  na !  it's  only  my 
father  and  Lord  Gallowa'  that  has  the  regular  gout !  " 
Mr.  Anderson  thought,  like  this  old  lady,  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  great  blood  were  honourable,  as  the  disease  of 
the  oyster  produces  the  pearl. 

Mr.  Anderson  seems  to  have  had  a  suspicion  that  the 
wags  of  his  period,  as  well  as  its  new  families,  would 
laugh  at  him,  or  would  writhe  with  envy  at  his  exhibi- 
tion of  the  lustre  and  distinction  of  the  house,  and  there- 
fore he  attacks  in  advance, — 

"  William  Cecil,  Baron  Burleigh,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, and  First  Minister  to  Queen  Elizabeth  during  the  greatest 
part  of  her  long  and  glorious  reign"  [it  is  characteristic  of  the 
genealogist,  this  formal  description],  "was  frequently  used  to  say 
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that  nobility  was  nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  Notwithstanding 
this,  if  some  of  the  modern  race  of  gentry,  some  of  whom  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  have  by  various  means,  too  odious  to  be 
mentioned,  advanced  themselves  to  great  riches,  should  consequently 
expect  to  be  acknowledged  noble  under  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Lord 
Burleigh,  as  to  be  esteemed  gentlemen  from  that  expression  in  Spain, 
they  would  find  themselves  egregiously  mistaken." 

He  provides  carefully  against  opposition,  for  lie 
says : — 

"  Some  expressions  of  the  dignity  of  this  family,  which  in  works 
of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  avoided,  may  create  disgust  in  those  who 
envy  that  eminence  in  others  to  which  they  cannot  pretend  them- 
selves." 

This  defiant  tone  indicates  that  he  expected  opposi- 
tion; that  there  was  a  kind  of  "set"  among  various 
people  against  family  pretensions.     Prior*  had  said, — 

"  Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 

Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior  : 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  ; 

Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher?" 

And  against  aristocracy,  viewed  as  a  merely  artificial 
institution,  this  way  of  talking  was  plausible  enough. 
In  fact,  the  fault  of  clever  and  practical  men  then  was, 
that  they  underrated  antiquity.  Along  with  this,  they 
neglected  the  doctrine  of  race.  They  spoke  of  birth  as 
an  "  accident,"  which  was  only  a  limited  way  of  consi- 
dering itf.  and  did  not  take  the  pains  to  observe  that 
many  of  the  superior  minds  of  England  at  that  very 
time  were  men  of  birth, — as  Carteret  and  Walpole, 
Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield,  and  Fielding;  and  that 
the  same  fact  had  been  true  in  the  civil  war.  But  aris- 
tocracy was  not  upheld  on  its  real  merits,  nor  viewed  as 
an  institution  which  sprang   from   deep  roots  in  the 

*  Horace  Walpole  seems  to  have  thought  that  Prior  was  a  son  of 
Lord  Dorset.  A  curious  essay  might  be  written  on  the  great  men 
of  the  Bend  Sinister,  or  Border  Wavy :  it  would  illustrate  the  ques- 
tion of  blood. 

|  Thatisto  say,  it  is  an  "accident"  as  regards  the  individual  that 
he  should  be  born  from  this  or  the  other  source  (as,  in  one  sense,  it 
is  an  "  accident"  that  he  should  have  genius  or  beauty),  but  it  is  not 
by  accident  that  whole  bodies  of  men  acquire  the  predominance  in  a 
country,  and  display  superior  vigour  and  conduct  in  keeping  it. 
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heroic  history  of  Europe  ;  and  which,  in  England,  had 
helped  to  create  "  liberty,"  as  it  had  created  titular 
distinctions.  Those  who  maintained  its  cause,  dwelt 
too  much  on  what  was  secondary  and  accidental  about 
it,  and  so  provoked  an  antagonism  which  did  not  spare 
what  was  primary  and  intrinsic.  Swift  had  come  to  the 
rescue  in  the  Examiner,  and  defended  aristocracy  on  its 
true  grounds,  but  with  a  fierceness  quite  equal  to  his 
brilliant  wit.  "  A  pearl,"  says  he,  writing  of  the  posi- 
tions from  which  great  men  come,  "  holds  its  value, 
though  it  be  found  on  a  dunghill;  only  that  is  not  the 
most  probable  place  to  look  for  it"  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  later  times  to  find  people  assuming  that  it  is  absurd 
to  look  for  "  pearls  "  anywhere  else. 

The  "  History  of  the  House  of  Yvery,"  however,  has 
its  value ;  not  literary,  indeed,  but  antiquarian.  It  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information  about  several  ancient  lines 
which  played  an  honourable  part  in  English  history. 
The  names  of  Perceval,  Gournay  (now  Gurney),  and 
Lovel  are  not,  to  be  sure,  familiarly  known,  and  carried 
per  or  a  virum,  like  those  of  Howard  or  Herbert.  Their 
importance  was  feudal  rather  than  modern.  But  many  a 
great  man  lived  ante  Agamemnona — before  printing,  as 
we  may  translate  it — who,  had  he  displayed  proportion- 
ate merit  in  a  publishing  age,  would  have  covered  our 
drawing-room  tables  with  his  memoirs,  his  despatches, 
and  his  letters.  Many  an  old  baron,  of  whom  we  can 
learn  nothing,  except  through  a  writ  of  summons,  or  a 
few  lines  in  Rymer's  "  Foedera,"  or  some  Norman- 
French  verses  in  the  Roll  of  Carlaverock,  would,  if  he 
lived  now,  have  his  portrait  in  Colnaghi's,  and  be 
famous  in  the  newspapers.  The  old  barons  did  their 
duty  in  that  sphere  of  life  to  which  God  called  them; 
and  if  we  obtain  louder  celebrity,  and  make  more  noise, 
let  us  not  mistake  the  multiplied  reverberations  and 
echoes  made  by  our  deeds  for  proofs  that  the  deeds 
themselves  are  worthier  and  nobler. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  curiosities  of  genealogy,  we 
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quote  a  statement  of  Anderson's  about  the  royal  de- 
scents of  the  Egmont  branch  of  the  House  of  Yvery, 
He  assures  us  that  they  are  descended  fifty-two  times 
from  William  the  Conqueror,  forty-five  times  from  the 
Royal  Family  since  the  Conquest,  eight  times  from  the 
Kings  of  Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  times  from  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Ireland.  To  collect  these  details  is 
an  amusement  characteristic  of  the  heraldic  mind.  Pro- 
bably it  is  the  long  dwelling  on  such  fascinating 
minutiae  which  makes  the  herald  expose  himself  to  those 
darts  which  in  every  age  riddle  his  tabard.  "  Old  Peter 
Le  Neve,  the  herald,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  thought 
ridicule  consisted  in  not  being  of  an  old  family."  This 
was  the  man  who  wrote  as  an  epitaph  on  Craggs, 
"  Here  lies  the  last,  who  died  before  the  first  of  his 
family."  It  was  not  without  justice  that  Edmund 
Burke  objected  to  such  writers,  their  disposition  to  make 
the  possession  of  rank  a  proof  of  the  possession  of 
merit.  "  Men,"  he  says,  "  who  when  alive  were  the 
pity  of  their  acquaintances  make  as  good  a  figure  as 
the  best  of  them  in  the  pages  of  Edmondson  or  Collins," 
So  strangely  are  objects  of  vision  transfigured  when 
seen  through  an  atmosphere  of  or  and  gules ! 

At  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  it  would 
really  seem  as  if  the  writing  of  family  histories  had 
been  abandoned  to  men  of  the  Anderson  stamp ;  to  mere 
heralds;  men  whose  importance  nobody  but  an  igno- 
ramus would  question,  but  whose  forte  assuredly  is 
not  literature.  A  mere  genealogist  can  no  more  write 
a  family  history  than  a  sexton  can  write  an  epitaph. 
Who  more  likely  than  the  sexton  to  have  the  name  and 
dates  correctly?  but  you  want  to  know  the  men;  and  a 
skeleton  in  Surgeons'  Hall  is  not  more  like  a  human 
being  than  a  barren  pedigree  is  a  fair  picture  of  a  line  of 
gentlemen.  In  fact,  to  a  complete  family  history  there 
go  two  men,  or  there  needs  a  man  singularly  endowed 
with  different  qualities;  it  should  unite  the  accuracy  of 
the  herald  with  the  glow  of  the  good  narrator.     Gib- 
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bon's  digression  on  the  family  of  Courtenay  is  a  stately 
and  luminous  sketch,  worthy  of  the  historic  house; 
Cleaveland's  history  of  the  family  lives  only  in  the 
paragraph  in  which  Gibbon  observes  of  the  historian, 
"  His  gratitude  is  greater  than  his  industry,  and  his  in- 
dustry than  his  criticism."  Gibbon  had  more  respect 
for  the  sentiment  of  birth  than  many  an  inferior  man. 
He  was  of  old  Kentish  race  himself  ;  of  a  gentle  family, 
which  had  produced  an  heraldic  writer  in  the  previous 
century ;  which  gave  a  mother  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke,  and  a  grandmother  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
more  than  to  any  other  man  we  owe  the  renewed  interest 
in  these  subjects,  which  makes  them  altogether  more 
justly  regarded  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  "  He 
delighted  above  all  other  books,"  says  Lockhart,  "  in 
such  as  approximate  to  the  character  of  good  family 
histories." 

"  Whatever  he  had  in  himself,  he  would  fain  have  made  out  a 
hereditary  claim  for.  He  often  spoke  both  seriously  and  sportively 
on  the  subject.  He  had  assembled  about  him  in  his  '  own  great 
parlour,'  as  he  called  it  —  the  room  in  which  he  died  —  all  the  pic- 
tures of  his  ancestors  that  he  could  come  by ;  and  in  his  most  genial 
evening  mood  he  was  never  weary  of  perusing  them." — Lockhart. 

To  this  passion — which  was  deeper  even  in  him  than 
is  commonly  supposed — Ave  owe  that  marvellous  gallery 
of  portraits  in  air,  which  for  half  a  century  has  been 
the  delight  of  Europe.  It  was  his  consciousness  that 
he  came  from  Swintons  and  Haliburtons,  Rutherfords 
and  Campbells — large-hearted  and  heavy-handed  cham- 
pions full  of  valour  and  honour — that  insj^ired  his  hand 
and  gave  vigour  to  his  brush.  The  good  that  he  did 
is  incalculable.  He  roused  the  heart  of  Europe. 
Through  colour,  through  song,  his  darling  ideas  were 
spread  abroad.  He  awoke  the  languid  interest  in  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  covered  the  hills  of  Scotland  with 
throngs  of  pilgrims  who  came  back  to  the  duties  of  the 
world,    elevated    and   enlivened.     Thousands   of    men 
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gathered  from  his  pages  so  vivid  a  notion  of  their 
ancestors  that  they  were  penetrated  with  an  energy  not 
unworthy  of  them,  and  in  the  battles  of  life,  or  in  the 
battles  of  war,  showed  the  generous  influence.  What- 
ever increased  activity  is  perceptible  in  art,  in  poetry, 
in  architecture — whatever  is  most  generous  in  politics 
or  chivalrous  in  social  life — we  owe  in  large  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  influ- 
ence saved  us  from  the  entire  triumph  of  an  ignoble 
utilitarianism.  Unthinking  ridicule  of  ancient  times 
and  ancient  traditions  is  pretty  well  confined,  now,  to 
the  lowest  buffoons.  And  grave  philosophers  not  hur- 
ried away  by  romance,  and  full  enough  of  our  modern 
advantages  and  their  importance — yet  explicitly  assign 
the  birth  of  the  manners  of  Europe — its  regard  for  the 
family  relation — its  loyalty  to  women — its  various  en- 
nobling sentiments  of  honour  and  courtesy — to  the  life 
of  the  feudal  castles. 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  revival  has  produced  in  the 
way  of  recent  family  histories.  We  shall  find  that  it 
has  done  something ;  that  in  point  of  quality  we  have 
at  least  one  history — the  Lives  of  the  Lindsays — far 
beyond  anything  that  has  appeared  since  the  inimitable 
"  Memorie ;"  but  that  this  branch  of  British  literature 
still  remains  but  bare,  while  so  many  other  branches 
are  bright  with  fruit  and  blossom. 

We  pass  over  what  may  be  described  as  two  good 
business-like  books,  "  Anderson's  History  of  the  House 
of  Hamilton  "  (1825)  and  the  History  of  the  Blounts 
by  Sir  Alexander  Croke  (1823).  Everybody  knows  the 
greatness  of  the  Hamiltons* — that  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  nearest  the  crown  of  Scotland  after 
Mary;  that  the  chief  line  carried  its  dukedom  to  the 
Douglases,  by  whom  it  is  still  borne ;  that  the  head  of 
the  house  is  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn ;  that  one  of  their 
cadets  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont;  and  that  an- 

*  Their  pretended  descent,  however,  from  the  Bellomonts  Earls 
of  Leicester  ought  to  be  abandoned  by  this  time.      (1861.) 
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other  of  them  was  the  well-known  philosopher,  Sir 
"William,  of  Edinburgh.  But  the  "history"  can  only 
interest  those  who  want  special  information  about  the 
branches,  &c,  of  the  bearers  of  the  famous  "  cinque- 
foils."  A  similar  criticism  may  apply  to  Sir  Alexander 
Croke's  learned  work  on  the  Blounts ;  though  men  of 
letters  ought  to  feel  a  regard  for  the  family,  which  in 
the  person  of  Lord  Montjoy  showed  a  kindness  to 
Erasmus; — like  that  which  Southampton  showed  to 
Shakspeare,  Greville  Lord  Brooke  to  Camden,  the 
Cavendishes  to  Hobbes,  Lord  Dorset  and  the  Ormonds 
to  Dryden,  the  Queensberrys  to  Gay,  and  the  House  of 
Bedford  to  Fielding. 

One  or  two  private  families  of  ancient  gentry  have  in 
recent  times  printed  their  memorials; — not  inviting 
publicity,  but  still,  as  the  works  are  to  be  seen  by  any- 
body in  public  libraries,  not  avoiding  it.*  We  shall  give 
a  specimen  of  the  curious  lights  thrown  on  bygone 
manners  by  them,  from  the  "  Memorials  of  the  Bagot 
Family,"  an  ancient  house  now  raised  to  the  peerage. 
We  may  note  here  that  few  untitled  families  can  now 
vie  with  titled  ones ;  so  many,  like  the  Bagots,  Gren- 
villes,  Lowthers,  Lambtons,  &c,  having  accepted  peer- 
ages within  the  last  century  or  two.  The  "  Memorials," 
from  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  were  compiled  by  the 
late  (second)  Lord  Bagot,  and  form  an  elegant  little 
quarto. 

It  appears  that  the  potent  StafFords,  Dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham— one  of  the  grand  families  destroyed  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  —  derived  their  line  from  no  other 
than  an  early  Bagot,  the  Bagots  having  been  land- 
holders in  Staffordshire  at  the  Conquest.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  families  with  different  names  to  be  really 
sprung  from  the  same  ancestor ;  and  just  in  this  way  the 
Iretons  (of  whom  was  the  Parliamentarian)  are  from 
the  Shirleys.     In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Richard 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  "  Record  of  the  House  of  Gournay,"  by 
Daniel  Gurney,  Esq.,  of  North  Ructon,  Norfolk. 
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Bagot  appears  to  have  felt  a  pardonable  pride  in  men- 
tionino;  the  circumstance.  The  wrath  of  his  neighbour 
Edward  Lord  Stafford  was  excited  thereby,  and  he 
wrote  him  (in  1589)  this  curious  and  an^ry  epistle: — 

"  Like  as  the  High  Shereef  of  this  Shyre  lately  told  me  that  you 
pretend  ray  name  to  be  Bagot  and  not  Stafford,  which  untrew 
speeches  you  have  said  unto  dyvers  others,  although  som  dronken 
ignorant  Herawld  by  you  corrupted  therein,  has  soothed  your  lying, 
I  do  therefor  answer  you  that  I  do  better  know  the  descents  and 
matches  of  my  own  lyneage  than  any  creature  can  informe  me  ;  for 
in  all  my  records,  pedigrees,  and  armes,  from  the  first  Lord  Stafford 
that  was  possessed  of  this  castle  afore  the  Conquest,  bearing  the  very 
same  coate  I  now  do,  the  feel d  Gould,  a  Checeron  Gules — I  cannot 
find  that  any  Stafford  married  with  a  Bagot  or  they  with  him.  I 
have  faire  recorde  to  prove  that  the  Lords  of  my  hows  were  never 
without  heirs  male  to  succeed  one  after  another,  and  therefoi'e  your 
pretens  in  alledginge  that  Bagot  married  an  ancester's  Avief  of  mine 
(as  peradventure  she  married  her  servant),  yet  will  I  prove  that 
neither  she  nor  no  wydow  of  my  hows  did  take  a  second  husband 
before  they  were  grandmothers  by  the  children  of  their  first  husband ; 
and  therefor  the  lady  of  my  hows  was  too  old  to  have  issue  by 
your's.  Beside  this,  we  have  been  nyne  descents  Barons  and  Earls 
of  Stafford,  before  any  Bagot  was  known  in  this  shire ;  for  Busse, 
Bagot,  and  Green  were  but  raised  by  King  Richard  II.  And  to 
prove  that  you  were  no  better  than  vassals  to  my  hows,  my  Staf- 
ford Knot  remeynelh  still  in  your  parlour;  as  a  hundred  of  my 
poor  tenants  have  in  sundry  shires  of  England,  and  have  ever  held 
your  land  of  my  hows,  untill  thateynder  of  the  Duke  my  grandfather. 
Surely  I  will  not  exchange  my  name  of  Stafford  for  the  name  of 
a  '  Bagge  of  Oates,'  for  that  is  your  name,  Bag-ote.  Therefor 
you  do  me  as  great  wrong  in  this  surmyse  as  you  did  with  your 
writing  to  the  Privy-Counsaile  to  have  countenanced  that  shamefast 
Higons  to  charge  me  with  treason,  whereof  God  and  my  trawthe 
delyvered  me.     Your  neighbore  I  must  be.     "Edward  Stafford." 

The  descendants  of  Richard  Bagot  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  temperate  reply : — 

"  Right  Honorable, — I  perceave  by  your  letters  delivered  to  me  by 
your  chaplain  Mr.  Cope  on  Monday  last,  your  Lordship  is  greatly 
discontented  with  some  my  speeches  used  to  Mr.  Stanford  in  pre- 
tending your  honor's  surname  to  be  Bagot:  I  do  confess  I  spake 
them  ;  and  not  offending  your  lordship  (as  I  hope  you  will  not)  with 
trothe,  I  do  avowe  it.  Not  upon  any  '  Dronken  Herehaught's  re- 
port, by  me  corrupted  to  soothe  my  lieing,'  but  by  good  records  and 
evidence  under  ancient  seales,  the  four  hundred  years  past.  And  if 
it  may  please  you  to  send  any  sufficient  man  as  Mr.  Sheriff,  or  Mr. 
Samson  Eardswick,  Gentillmen  of  good  knowledge  and  experience 
in  these  ac'cons,  I  will  shewe  them  sufficient  matter  to  eonfirme  that 
I  have  spoken ;  being  very  sorry  to  heare  your  Lordship  to  contemne 
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and  deface  the  name  of  Bagot  with  so  bad  tirmes  and  hastie  speeches 
as  you  do ;  more  dishonourable  to  yourself  than  any  blemishe  or  re- 
proche  to  me :  and  therefore  if  your  Lordship  take  it  in  such  dis- 
daine,  that  I  touch  you  either  in  credit  or  honour,  you  may  (if  you 
please),  by  ordinary  proces,  bring  me  before  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl 
Marshal  of  England,  Chief  Judge  in  these  causes,  when  I  will  prove 
it  —  or  take  the  discredit,  with  such  further  punishment  as  his  Honor 
shall  inflict  upon  me. 

"  Thus  humbly  desireing  acceptance  of  this  my  answer  in  good 
part,  till  a  further  triall  be  had  herein,  I  do  comyt  your  Lordship  to 
the  protection  of  Allmighty,  this  first  of  March  1589. 

"  Your  Lordship's  at  commandment, 
"  If  you  please, 

"  Richard  Bagot." 

These  are  exceedingly  curious  illustrations  of  the 
time.  The  "  Stafford  Knot "  in  "  your  parlour  "  is  a 
charming  touch  for  the  way  in  which  it  brings  the 
magnificence  of  the  old  feudal  nobles  before  one,  since 
though  probably  false  of  the  Bagots,  it  must  have  been 
true  of  many  families  that  they  thus  showed  their 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stafford.  The  tone  of  Richard 
Bagot's  answer  is  everything  that  could  be  desired  from 
a  gentleman.  Had  this  dispute  reached  the  ears  of 
their  royal  mistress,  she  would  probably  have  reminded 
them,  as  she  did  Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  his  quarrel  with 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  that  when  the  gentleman  contends 
with  the  nobleman,  it  only  encourages  the  "peasaunt" 
to  presume  against  both! 

We  have  nothing  so  piquant  to  quote  as  this,  from 
the  memorials  of  the  Shirleys,  or  the  memorials  of  the 
Howards  by  the  late  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby;  but  we 
recommend  both  these  works  to  such  as  wish  to  study 
this  class  of  literature.  Mr.  Howard's  book  gives  a 
clear  view  of  the  descent  and  connexions  —  connexions 
almost  unrivalled  in  their  greatness  —  of  the  Howards, 
from  the  days  of  the  founder  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
He  mentions  that  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, — 

"  Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ?" 
by  Houbraken,  "  is  extremely  like  what  the  late  Lord 
Henry  Howard  was  at  the  same  age."     This  hereditary 
likeness  is  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena  in  the 
world ;  and  is  an  index  of  the  moral  resemblance,  which 
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makes  character  of  a  particular  class  run  through  a  line, 
and  thus,  in  free  countries  like  ours,  produces  hereditary- 
politics,  and  affects  the  fortunes  of  the  state,  as  was  the 
case  at  Rome.  "  A  Russell,"  says  Niebuhr,  very  justly, 
"  could  not  be  an  absolutist ;  the  thing  would  be  mon- 
strous." *  This  conviction  is,  no  doubt,  one  excellent 
reason  why  liberals  glorify  the  race  with  such  con- 
stancy. The  Russells  are  a  better  family,  from  the 
genealogist's  point  of  view,  than  is  generally  supposed. 
But  of  Wiffen's  "  Memoirs "  of  them,  which  appeared 
in  1833,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  early  part  is 
dubious,  and  the  latter  part  tedious ;  that  a  fatiguing, 
commonplace  kind  of  "  eloquence "  is  an  unhappy 
characteristic ;  and  that  we  defy  even  a  Whig  to  read 
it  through.  Nay,  we  would  almost  stake  a  Dugdale 
against  a  copy  of  it — heavy  odds! — that  Lord  John 
has  not  yet  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  At  the  same 
time,  we  applaud  both  Mr.  Wiffen's  industry,  and  the 
kindness  of  the  Bedford  family  in  encouraging  him. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  good  history  of  a  powerful  house  is 
no  easy  task  to  get  accomplished.  A  private  gentle- 
man— peer  or  commoner — shrinks  from  the  labour, 
even  if  he  does  not  shrink  from  the  expense.  If  he 
keeps  a  tame  genealogist  on  the  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  chances  are  he  obtains  a  work  which  nobody 
can  read  except  Sir  Bernard  Burke  or  Mr.  Planch^, 
and  which  his  children  view  with  an  awe  that  in  this 
enlightened  time  they  do  not  feel  towards  the  family 
ghost.  Popular  writers  have  other  business.  And  so, 
stowed  away  in  massive  chests,  continue  to  lie  tons  of 
parchments  illustrative  of  the  possessions,  marriages, 
offices,  and  deeds  of  his  ancestors;  the  love-letters  of 
long  dead  generations ;  priceless  documents  of  all  kinds 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  England.     Indeed,  it  is 


*  "  Where  this  principle  (of  family  tradition)  does  not  exist,  we 
may  declare  without  hesitation,  that  the  line  which  runs  through  the 
nation  is  made  of  sand." — Niebuhrs  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Rome  {by  Schmitz),  ii.  311,  note. 
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often  a  hopeless  task  to  seek  admission  to  an  Evidence 
Koom;  the  instant  suspicion  being  that  you  are  going 
to  set  up  a  right  to  the  estates.  Nor  is  this  wonderful, 
when  we  remember  the  absurd  claims  to  honours,  and 
the  fraudulent  claims  to  lands,  which  are  every  day 
made  by  monomaniacs  or  swindlers. 

When  Mr.  Drummond  published  the  first  two  parts  of 
his  "  Historie  of  Noble  British  Families,"  this  Review  did 
not  fail  to  give  its  hearty  support  to  the  undertaking.* 
Since  that  time,  a  further  portion  has  been  published, 
and  the  work  has  reached  to  two  volumes  —  comprising 
Ashburnham,  Arden,  Compton,  Cecil,  Harley,  Bruce; 
and  Perceval,  Dunbar,  Hume,  Dundas,  and  Neville. 
This  splendid  work  is  understood  to  have  involved  a 
great  cost ;  and  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  continued 
no  further.  It  was  suggested  by  the  sumptuous  and 
luxuriant  book  on  Italian  families  by  Count  Litta  of 
Milan,  and,  like  it,  displays  on  its  rich  folio  sheets  fac- 
similes of  seals,  drawings  of  monuments,  gorgeous 
heraldry,  and  —  more  welcome  than  all  —  beautiful 
portraits.  The  pedigrees  have  literary  as  well  as  artis- 
tic illustration,  are  enriched  with  historical  anecdotes, 
and  introduced  by  agreeable  disquisitions.  The  plan, 
however,  is  not  that  of  the  family  history  proper,  which 
we  take  to  be  a  full  and  connected  view  of  a  family 
with  especial  reference  to  its  unity  and  character.  Mr. 
Drummond's  sketches  are  historical,  without  being 
strictly  histories.  They  are  pedigrees  with  literary  em- 
blazonment ;  and  when  we  consider  the  liveliness  of  the 
style,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  ornaments,  we  welcome 
the  book  as  one  which  makes  a  genealogical  tree  as 
brilliant  as  a  Christmas  one.  But  still  more  ought  to 
be  effected  through  separate  works  in  a  country  full  of 
old  families  and  great  fortunes.  We  must  add  that  Mr. 
Drumuiond  has  his  peculiar  views  of  these  matters,  as 
of  all  matters ;  that  he  concedes  to  tradition  more,  in 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lxxii.  p.  165. 
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certain  points,  than  we  should  do ;  and  that  he  is  at 
open  war  with  the  erudite  "  Dryasdust."* 

The  "  Lives  of  the  Lindsays  "  having  been  reviewed 
some  years  since  in  a  separate  essay f,  in  this  Review, 
we  are  now  only  called  on  to  point  out  its  special  rela- 
tion to  the  genus  under  discussion.  To  us,  then,  we 
may  say  that  it  appears  to  unite,  more  happily  than 
any  other  performance,  the  old  sentiment  of  past  days 
with  the  knowledge  and  clearness  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live  —  the  heart  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  the 
eyes  of  the  nineteenth.  This  is  the  combination  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  historian,  who  should  share  the  loyalty 
of  Godscroft  or  Lord  Somerville,  while  bidding  farewell 
to  the  "  Serpent "  or  the  "  Dark-gray  man."  Lord 
Lindsay  has  an  adequate  theme  —  a  family  that  has 
"  stood  against  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time  "  for 
many  centuries  —  a  line  visible,  like  a  streak  of  light, 
away  to  the  time  when  nearly  all  is  dark  and  shadowy 
about  our  Teutonic  ancestors ;  Norman  in  race,  leaders 
in  battle,  great  in  rank,  alliances,  and  possessions,  when 
such  were  only  to  be  won  by  the  natural  lords  of  man- 
kind. Nor  can  we  forbear  to  note  with  satisfaction 
that  a  writer  so  elegant  and  accomplished  should  be 
the  historian  of  a  house,  which  early  produced  an  excel- 
lent Scottish  chronicler  in  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  and  a 
delightful  Scottish  humourist  in  Sir  David  of  the  Mount, 
and  which  in  modern  times,  by  producing  the  ballad 
of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  and  the  book  before  us,  contri- 
butes no  little  to  our  faith  in  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  qualities  and  characteristics.  We  must  not  fail 
to  remark,  either,  the  honesty  with  which  Lord  Lindsay 
gives  every  branch  of  his  house, — poor  and  decayed,  as 
well  as  rich  and  flourishing, — its  due  place  in  the  history. 
When  we  take  into  account  all  the  cadets  of  a  numer- 


*  Mr.  Drummoad's  contempt  for  the  proper  genealogical  anti- 
quaries, Avho  are  the  real  authorities  on  the  facts  of  genealogy,  had 
the  effect  of  disfiguring  his  fine  book  with  errors.  (1861.) 

f  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lxxvii.  p.  465. 
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ous  and  spreading  line,  the  amount  of  service  done  to  a 
country  by  one  stock,  in  the  labours  of  war  and  peace, 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  Lord  Lindsay  tells  us  that 
he  found  a  degree  of  interest  about  the  subject  among 
his  gens,  as  he  was  pursuing  the  investigation,  much 
greater  than  he  had  expected.  We  are  inclined  our- 
selves to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  care  for 
these  matters  all  over  the  country,  than  is  commonly 
thought.  And  we  happen  to  know  that  the  same  fact 
is  true  of  the  Americans,  few  of  whom  now  visit  Eng- 
land without  making  pilgrimages  to  those  parts  of  the 
island  from  which  record  or  tradition  declares  their 
ancestors  to  have  come.  The  sentiment  of  ancestry,  in 
short,  is  not  only  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  espe- 
cially visible  in  the  higher  races  of  the  world,  but 
contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  stability  of  king- 
doms in  the  worst  periods  —  as,  assuredly,  it  is  always 
found  to  be  peculiarly  vivid  in  the  best.  Having  spoken 
so  freely  of  the  family  histories  which  we  possess  in 
Great  Britain  —  and  admitting  that  they  do  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  strength  of  the  feeling  among 
ourselves  —  we  cannot  conclude  without  hailing  it  as  a 
good  omen  that  the  latest  on  our  list  should  be  such  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  class  as  the  "  Lives  "  of  Lord 
Lindsay. 
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He  whose  business  or  inclination  takes  him  to  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment will  often  be  amused  at  the  peculiar  mixture 
of  awe  and  comedy  with  which  a  stranger  from  the 
country  may  be  seen  contemplating  some  famous  states- 
man as  he  passes  in.  How  does  he  recognise  him?  for 
he  evidently  knows  who  he  is  without  having  consulted 
a  policeman.  The  answer  is  simple.  He  knows  his 
face  from  the  caricatures  of  him  in  "Punch."  It  is  a 
fact  worth  reflecting  on,  and  peculiarly  illustrative  of 
the  character  and  history  bf  England.  We  cannot  help 
wondering  that  our  antiquaries  and  men  of  letters  have 
not  meditated  on  it  oftener,  and  taken  more  pains  to 
elucidate  that  branch  of  our  literature  to  which  it  is 
reiated.  There  are,  however,  some  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject  before  us,  and  we  shall  endeavour, 
as  well  as  space  permits,  to  do  justice  to  this  valuable 
department  of  letters. 

Probably  every  nation  under  every  form  of  govern- 
ment has  developed  out  of  its  national  life  some  kind  of 
political  satire.  It  is  certain  that  satire  itself  is  one 
of  the  oldest  things  in  the  world ;  and  that  men  learned 
to  knock  wit  out  of  a  dunce  almost  as  soon  as  to  knock 
fire  out  of  a  flint.     The  species  of  it  called  political 

*  1.  The  Political  Songs  of  England  from  the  Reign  of  John  to 
that  of  Edward  the  Second.  Edited  and  translated  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     Camden  Society.     1839. 

2.  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover ;  its  History  and  Condi- 
tion during  the  Reigns  of  the  Three  Georges  ;  illustrated  from  the 
Caricatures  and  Satires  of  the  day.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
1848. 

'6.  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.     A  new  edition.     1852. 

4.  The  Coalition  Guide.     "Press "Office.     1854. 

5.  Punch,  or  the  London  Charivari.     Vol.  XXX.     1856. 
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varies  of  course  with  political  forms.     Under  despotisms 
we  have  epigrams.     Under  free  governments  every  sort 
is  produced  which  the  genius  of  the  people  can  suggest. 
Thus  the  two  great  commonwealths  of  antiquity  have 
each  left  us  ample  means  of  judging  of  their  fertility  in 
this  way ;  and  from  the  remains  of  their  satires  we  learn 
important  facts   about  their  life.     The  distinction  be- 
tween their  political  satire  and  our  own  serves  as  an 
index  of  other  distinctions,  and  there  is  no  better  way 
of  understanding  ourselves  than  by  a  comparison  with 
our  predecessors.     Ours  is  individual,   desultory,  and 
unorganised;  theirs  was  essentially  a  part  of  their  state 
life.     Take  the  Greek  comedy  for  example.     It  had  its 
roots  deep  in  antiquity  and  in  religion,  and  had  grown 
up  inextricably  intermingled  with  the  country's  institu- 
tions.    It  is  odorous  of  festival  wine.     The  comic  poet 
was  sacred  to  Dionysos,  whom  Aristophanes  swears  by 
as  his  Nourisher.     He  was  a  member  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  the   state  furnished  him  with  the  choragus 
who  organised  his  choruses.     In  fact,  his  satire  was  a 
recognised   element   in   the   national   life  —  which   we 
must  no  doubt  trace  to  that  original  blending  of  the 
spirit  of  Joy  and  Revelry  with  the  spirit  of  Religion 
which  belonged  to  the  classic  mind.     When  we  turn  to 
Rome,  we  do  not  find  that  the  instinct  there  had  pro- 
duced similar  institutions,  but  we  certainly  find  that  it 
existed  and  took  shapes  of  its  own.     The  Saturnalian 
licence  at  once  occurs  as  an  example.     And  does  his- 
tory afford  a  more  curious  picture  than  that  of  the 
triumphal  procession,  where — amidst  that  strange  bar- 
baric splendour  of  war,  in  the  long  line  of  trophies,  and 
models  of  conquered  cities,   and  the  chained  captive 
princes  and  warriors  —  the  soldiers  followed  their  hero's 
chariot,   and  shouted  out  and  chanted  ribald  satires 
against   him?     There,    too,    was    satire   recognised  — 
though  we  know  that  private  libelling  and  pasquin- 
ading  exposed  the  offender  to  legal  punishment  from 
the  earliest  period. 
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Now,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  had  something  a  little 
like  recognised  satire  in  Europe.  There  is  the  case  of 
the  mediaeval  fool ;  there  is  the  case  of  the  Oxford  terrce 
filius,  or  "University  buffoon."  But,  after  all,  the 
resemblance  is  very  slight,  and  the  distinction  is  funda- 
mental. The  fool  was  a  private  servant,  —  some  servile 
wag  whose  fool's  garb  was  a  land  of  livery, — and  he 
was  permitted  to  be  satirical  because  he  was  servile. 
Anybody  might  keep  a  fool  as  he  kept  any  other 
"varlet."  The  poor  fellow  was  liable  to  be  whipped. 
His  primary  function  was  not  to  be  satirical,  but  to  be 
funny.  The  tendency  to  political  satire,  however,  has 
been  so  strong  in  our  blood  that  the  Scandinavians  are 
known  to  have  practised  it  in  Iceland  before  modern 
Europe  can  be  said  to  have  existed.  It  has  been  active 
in  every  age  in  England,  and  constitutes  one  of  our 
chief  national  characteristics. 

The  very  early  specimens  are  curious,  and  in  Mr. 
Wright's  book  of  "  Political  Songs  "  we  see  much  that 
reminds  us  of  a  visit  to  an  old  armoury.  All  the 
weapons  are  out  of  fashion.  There  are  flint  arrow-heads 
and  rusty  pikes.  We  are  in  another  world,  and  feel  for 
a  while  that  we  must  alter  our  notions  of  wit  and  sono-. 
Most  dead  satirists,  like  dead  wasps,  sting  no  more. 
We  have  in  this  volume  three  languages  before  us  — 
rhyming  Latin,  old  French,  and  old  English.  The 
church  and  universities,  the  barons  and  gentlemen,  and 
the  people  are  severalty  appealed  to.  It  is  the  England 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  —  ruder  but 
more  picturesque  than  our  own  —  full  of  the  hum  of 
war  and  the  ringing  of  church-bells  —  wild  and  fierce, 
but  still  hearty  and  human.  There  are  humorists, 
and  satirists,  and  singers,  as  now,  and  they  raise  song 
and  laughter  for  and  against  king  or  barons,  and 
wild  shouts  of  wrath  against  the  tough  Scots  who  give 
the  great  Edward  so  much  trouble.  In  the  authors  of 
the  Latin  rhymes  we  see  a  class  of  men  who  are  the  far- 
away ancestors  of  Rabelais  and  Erasmus,'  who  laugh  at 
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the  abuses  of  priests  and  monks,  and  are  learning  to 
hate  Rome.  The  renowned  Walter  Mapes  has,  somehow, 
come  to  be  the  representative  of  this  class,  though  he 
was  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  apparently  a  much 
more  respectable  man  than  his  famous  drinking-song,  - — 

"  Mihi  est  propositum  in  taberna  mori," 

would  imply.  There  was  in  England  at  that  day  a 
band  of  vagi  scholar  es,  or  wandering  scholars  (so  de- 
scribed in  a  Council  quoted  by  Du  Cange),  who  were 
also  what  were  then  called  goliards.  These  goliards 
were  a  kind  of  scholarly  buffoons — men  of  satirical 
tendencies  and  irregular  habits — the  Tom  Browns  and 
Charles  Churchills  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
had  read  Juvenal,  and  knew  him  well  —  very  probably 
helpecP  to  preserve  his  writings  by  their  affection  for 
them;  and  they  kept  up  a  running  fight  with  such 
prelates  as  made  themselves  conspicuous  for  haughtiness 
and  luxury,  and  with  such  priests  as  relieved  their 
asceticism  in  the  company  of  coqua?  or  focarice.  We 
are  apt  to  think  of  those  times  as  all  one  dark  scene  of 
blood  and  ignorance  and  superstition;  but,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  stout  and  noble-barons,  like 

"  Sire  Erner  de  Valence  gentil  knyht  ant  free," 

there  was — what  with  minstrels,  jongleurs,  mimes, 
buffoons,  ribalds,  goliards,  &c. — a  great  deal  more  fun 
going  than  is  commonly  believed.  Among  these  Poli- 
tical Songs  we  find  a  spirit  and  humour  not  unworthy 
of  periods  of  far  more  intellectual  renown — punning 
lines,  for  example,  against  the  Church  of  Rome  ^o  early 
as  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  which,  if  they  are  couched 
in  dog-Latin,  at  all  events  bite.  That  the  authorities 
of  the  day  disliked  these  makers  of  "  ridiculous  verses," 
and  thought  them,  not  without  some  justice,  a  rather 
reprobate  kind  of  wags,  we  know  from  a  fact  mentioned 
by  Du  Cange.  He  quotes  a  law  by  which  "  clerks " 
who  had  for  a  year  or  lesser  time  practised  as  goliards. 
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and  who  did  not  desist  when  "thrice  warned,"  were 
excluded  from  "every  ecclesiastical  privilege."  This 
shows  that  the  goliards  were  sometimes  priests,  though 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  many  kinds  of  jesters 
who  then  hung  on  as  retainers  to  the  households  of  the 
great.  It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  how  many  of  the 
humorists  of  Europe — Mapes,  Rabelais,  Erasmus,  Bishop 
Still,  Swift,  Sterne,  &c. — have  been  in  holy  orders. 

Latin  is  also  employed  in  some  of  the  songs  written  in 
the  cause  of  Simon  de  Montfort;  and  in  those  against 
Sir  William  Wallace  and  the  Scots.  There  are  one  or 
two  sirventes  in  Provencal.  But  we  naturally  turn  with 
most  interest  to  those  written  in  the  mother-tongue  of 
the  kingdom,  though  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  made 
them  seem  nearly  as  lifeless  to  us  as  the  very  authors 
who  composed  them.  Nay,  we  cannot  even  relish  them 
as  vividly  as  we  do  the  satires  of  the  Romans,  seeing 
that  the  latter  were  written  in  ages  of  which  the  civi- 
lisation resembles  our  own.  At  best,  these  old  English 
son^s  are  like  the  "  frozen  words  "  which  Pantagruel 
found  in  his  Rabelaisian  voyage;  we  have  to  "thaw" 
them  in  the  heat  of  our  imagination  before  we  can 
make  much  out  of  them. 

A  certain  healthy  grumbling  against  foreign  fashions, 
taxes,  and  "  hard  times,"  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in 
this  country  from  the  first.  It  is  part  of  our  national 
habit  of  thought :  — 

"  For  ever  the  furthe  peni  mot  to  the  kynge." 

Ever  the  fourth  penny  must  go  to  the  king !  complains 
the  "  Song  of  the  Husbandman,"  in  the  time  of  Edward 
II.  Let  us  translate  (preserving  the  rhyme)  from  a 
"  Song  of  the  Times,"  a.  d.  1308  :  — 

"  Who  thinketh  of  this  care-full  life, 
Night  and  day  that  we  be  in, 
So  much  we  see  of  sorrow  and  strife, 
And  little  there  is  of  worldis  winne.* 

*  "  Worldis  winne  "  —  world's  joy. 
G 
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Hate  and  wrath  there  is  well  rife, 

And  true  love  is  full  thin, 
And  men  who  are  in  the  highest  life 

Most  be-laden  are  with  sin. 

"  False  and  wicked  is  this  land, 

As  every  day  we  may  see, 
Therein  is  both  hate  and  onde,* 

I  ween  it  ever  so  will  be. 
Covetise  hath  the  law  in  hand, 

That  the  truth  he  may  not  see, 
Now  is  master  pride  and  onde, 

Alas  !  oh  Lord,  why  suffreth  he  ?  " 

There  are  many  stanzas  of  this  curious  plaint,  which 
seems,  says  Mr.  Wright,  "to  have  been  popular  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century."  Such  songs  were 
disseminated  in  a  very  curious  manner.  They  were  scat- 
tered like  thistle-seed  on  the  roadsides,  to  be  picked  up 
by  passengers.  Sometimes  they  are  found  written  on 
long  thin  rolls,  which  the  vagrant  menestrier  or  sroliard 
carried  about  with  him,  and  took  out  to  sing  in  the 
proper  company.  It  was  a  perilous  task  to  attack  the 
great  in  those  days,  and  many  a  singer  of  "  scorching 
sirventes  "  must  have  remembered  the  tradition  of  Luke 
de  Barre,  and  the  terrible  punishment  which  he  met 
from  Henry  I.f 

The  "  Political  Songs  "  —  dug  out  of  old  MS.  collec- 
tions, like  relics  out  of  a  Pompeii  —  end  with  the  reign  of 
the  second  Edward.  Here,  therefore,  we  part  pro  tern. 
with  Mr.  Wright,  to  meet  him  again  in  a  very  different 

*  "Onde"  —  contention. 

f  "  Luke  de  Barre,  a  poet,  who  had  fought  against  him,  was  made 
prisoner  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  sentenced  by  the  King  to 
lose  his  eyes.  Charles  the  Good,  Earl  of  Flanders,  was  present,  and 
remonstrated  against  so  direful  a  punishment.  It  was  not,  he  ob- 
served, the  custom  of  civilised  nations  to  inflict  bodily  punishments 
on  knights  who  had  drawn  the  sword  in  the  service  of  their  lord. 
'  It  is  not,'  replied  Henry,  '  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  in  arms 
against  me.  But,  what  is  worse,  he  has  made  me  the  subject  of 
satire,  and  in  his  poems  has  held  me  up  to  the  derision  of  my  ene- 
mies. From  his  example  let  other  versifiers  learn  what  they  may 
expect  if  they  offend  the  King  of  England.'  The  cruel  mandate 
was  executed ;  and  the  troubadour,  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  burst- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  officers,  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the 
wall." — LingaroVs  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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age.  The  intervening  centuries  are  to  be  the  subject 
of  future  volumes.  The  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  his 
successor  was  a  fruitful  period;  "but  during  the 
fifteenth  century,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "  political  songs 
are  less  numerous  and  also  less  spirited."  We  have, 
however,  the  best  proof  possible  that  satires,  both  nu- 
merous and  spirited,  must  have  existed  in  some  shape 
or  other,  since  Bacon  tells  us,  in  his  "  History  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,"  that — 

';  Swarms  and  -volleys  of  libels  sprang  forth  containing  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  King,  for  which  five  common  people  suffered  death" 

This  terrible  little  sentence  at  once  reveals  the  copi- 
ousness of  the  supply  and  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment. It  is  curious  to  remark  how  diversely  poten- 
tates view  the  offence  of  personal  satire.  Tacitus  lays 
it  down  that  they  long  remember  it.  Yet  Nero,  with 
all  his  cruelty,  never  punished  his  own  libellers,  and  one 
of  the  old  kings  of  France  was  wont,  when  urged  to 
such  severity,  to  observe  that  "  the  ass  which  beareth 
the  burden  must  be  allowed  his  bray !  " 

It  is  probable  that  the  best  as  well  as  the    earliest 
satire  would  be  found  to  have  been  directed  against  the 
Church,  for  there  the  inspiration  was  at  once  political 
and  theological.     Wolsey  was  the  mark  of  more  than 
one  satirist ;  and  Skelton  the  Laureate  died  in  the  sanc- 
tuary to  which  he  fled  from  his  wrath.     There  is  much 
of  the  old  jollity  and  rude  humour  of  England  about 
Skelton  —  of  that  mixture  of  strength  and  fun  which 
made  our  ancestors  relish  strong  ale,  and  bull-baiting, 
and   cudgel-play,    and  horse-laughter.      There   is   the 
crackle  of  northern  pine-logs  in  the  fire  he  roasts  people 
at  —  a  kind  of  humour  more  old  Roman  than  Attic,  as 
native  English  humour  certainly  is.     He  faithfully  re- 
presents the  national  tendency  to  despise  a  novus  homo 
which  is  to  be  traced  right  through  our  satires,  and  was 
particularly  indignant  at  the   nobility  for  courting  a 
butcher's  son.     The  most  violent  cries  have  ever  been 
raised  against  King's  favourites ;  and  Ritson  tells  us  that 
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"  the  earliest  printed  ballad  known  to  be  extant "  is 
that  on  the  downfall  of  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1540 :  — 

"  Both  man  and  chylde  is  glad  to  hear  tell 
Of  that  false  traytoure  Thomas  Crumwel, 
Now  that  he  is  set  to  learne  to  spell. 

Synge  trolle  on  away  ! " 

It  is  to  be  found  at  full  length  in  Percy,  and  was  no 
doubt  sung  at  many  an  inn-door  under  the  ivy-bush, 
and  by  many  an  old  wood-fire,  till  the  great  age  of 
Elizabeth  gave  the  people  new  topics,  and  "  Mary  Am- 
bree"  and  "Brave  Lord  Willoughby  "  became  the  dar- 
lings of  popular  verse.  Satires  are  found  everywhere 
among  the  old  songs,  like  nettle-flowers  among  the 
blue-bells  and  wild  roses  of  the  hedge-side.  Indeed,  the 
best  satires  have  naturally  taken  the  form  of  songs,  and 
flown  straightest  at  the  mark  when  so  feathered.  Thus, 
in  1596,  one  Deloney  was  committed  to  the  Counter 
by  the  lord  mayor  for  ridiculing  the  Queen  and  book 
of  orders  about  the  dearth  of  corn,  in  one  of  his 
"  abhominable  ballets." 

The  Elizabethan  Age  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the 
printing  press  in  its  extending  vigour.  It  was  an  age 
when  the  popular  mind  was  vigorous  in  production, 
and  the  Queen's  government  vigorous  in  repression; 
an  age  full  of  energy  on  both  sides  of  all  questions. 
Accordingly,  the  government,  finding  itself  threatened 
by  the  growing  printing  power,  strengthened  all  the  old 
coercive  forces,  and  invented  new  ones.  By  statutes, 
Star- Chamber  orders,  and  proclamations,  printing  was 
limited,  and  "libels,"  especially,  severely  proceeded 
against.  "  Libels  "  meant  many  such  satires  as  we  are 
now  discussing.  By  the  first  Eliz.  c.  6  we  find  there 
was  "  extended  "  a  certain  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  of 
the  date  of  1554-5.  The  preamble  of  that  statute  com- 
plains of  "  dyvers  and  sundry  malicious  and  evil-dispo- 
sed persons  "  who  — 

"have  devised  made  written  printed  published  and  set  forthe  dyvers 
heynous   sedicious   and   sclanderous    Writinges,    Rimes,    Ballades, 
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Letters,  papers  and  bookes  intending  and  practising  thereby  to  move 
and  stir  seditious  Discorde,  Disentioun,  and  Rebellyon." 

And,  for  this  offence,  their  Majesties  Philip  and  Mary 
inflicted  —  first  offence,  pillory  and  loss  of  ears,  or  a 
hundred  pounds  fine  and  three  months'  imprisonment. 
The  pillory,  in  fact,  was  a  very  early  institution  among 
our  ancestors,  and  by  an  association  of  ideas  was  thought 
to  be  the  natural  punishment  of  libellers.  Along  with 
a  band  of  brave  and  brilliant  satirists  fighting  for  prin- 
ciples, or,  at  least,  fighting  like  gentlemen,  there  has 
always  existed  amongst  us  a  rabble  of  ruffians  justly 
called  libellers.  Against  these,  sharp  laws  have  obvi- 
ously been  necessary ;  and  though  "  loss  of  ears  "  was  a 
cruel  punishment,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that 
the  fellows  have  generally  had  some  ear  to  spare ! 

It  was  under  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  as  Cam- 
den tell  us,  —  one  which  could  obviously  be  interpreted 
pretty  widely, — that  Elizabeth's  government  proceeded 
against  the  Puritan  writers.  The  years  1588  and  1589 
gave  birth  to  a  class  of  productions,  still  very  famous, 
though  very  little  known ;  essentially  satirical,  though 
satire  was  not  their  main  object;  and  highly  important 
as  "  straws  "  which  showed  how  "  the  wind  was  set- 
ting," —  we  allude  to  the  pamphlets  which  appeared 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Martin  Mar-prelate."  Their 
importance  is  undoubted,  for  the  Papal  movement  was 
the  movement  of  a  faction,  while  the  Puritan  movement 
ultimately  convulsed  the  next  century,  and  may  still  be 
seen  working  in  new  shapes  in  our  public  affairs.  Their 
political  character  gives  them  a  place  here,  for,  notwith- 
standing their  primary  inspiration  was  theological,  it 
was  justly  felt  by  the  Queen's  government  that  their 
theological  doctrine  involved  political  consequences. 

It  is  only  of  very  late  years  that  collectors  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  fish  up  the  odd  little  black-letter 
treatises  in  question.  Their  peculiar  character  is  a 
mixture  of  coarse  fun  and  Puritan  earnestness.  They 
seem  to  spring  from  a  union  of  old  Calvinism  with  the 
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Radicalism  of  our  own  day.  "  Martin  Mar-prelate, 
gentleman,"  is  a  bigot  trying  to  be  a  buffoon — a  cross 
between  a  Geneva  minister  and  the  Radical  wag  of  a 
Southwark  tavern.  When  a  fanatic  is  funny  we  may 
expect  something  remarkable;  and  accordingly  all 
England  roused  itself  to  look  at  Martin.  The  vigilant 
government  roused  itself  too ;  but  Martin  printed  at  a 
movable  printing-press,  skulked  from  county  to  county 
with  a  knot  of  workmen,  who  worked  in  stealth  and 
in  haste,  and  was  now  and  then  sheltered  under  the 
ancient  roof  of  a  Puritan  country  gentleman.  It  was 
like  hunting  a  will-of-the-wisp. 

The  great  object  of  Martin's  hatred  was  Episcopacy. 
The  primate  he  familiarly  called  "  good  nunckle  Can- 
terbury, "  and  a  "petty  Pope,"  and  "petty  Anti-Christ." 
But  no  prelate  was  more  hateful  to  him  than  Bishop 
Cooper.  This  bishop  had  published  "  An  Admonition  " 
in  which  the  views  of  his  order  were  expressed ;  and 
to  this  book  Martin  Marprelate  replied  in  Hay  any 
icork  for  a  Cooper,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  series. 
We  give  a  passage  in  which  he  prints  from  Cooper  and 
replies  to  him:  — 

"  Reverend  J.  C.  p.  4. 

"  Some  men  will  say  that  I  do  great  injurie  to  the  prophets  and 
apostles  in  comparing  our  bishops  unto  them.  But  we  may  be  happy 
if*  we  have  tolerable  ministers  in  this  perilous  age." 

"  Reverend  Martin. 
"  I  hope,  J.  C,  that  thou  dost  not  mean  to  serve  the  church  with 
worse  than  we  have.  What  worse  than  John  of  Canterbury?  — 
worse  than  Tom  Tub-trimmer  of  Winchester?  [Cooper  himself]  — 
worse  than  the  vickers  of  hell,  Sir  Jefferie  Jones,  the  parson  of 
Micklain,  &c.  ?  I  pray  thee,  rather  than  we  should  have  a  change 
from  evil  to  worse,  let  us  have  the  evil  stil.  But  I  care  not  if  I 
abide  ye  venture  of  the  change.  Therefore  get  John  with  his  Can- 
terburinesse  removed  (whom  thou  acknowledjest  to  be  evill),  and  I 
doe  not  doubt  if  worse  come  in  their  stead  but  the  devill  wil  soon 
fetch  them  away,  and  so  we  shall  be  quickly  rid  both  of  evill  and 
worse.  But,  good  J.  C,  is  it  possible  to  find  worse  than  we  have  ? 
I  do  not  marvel  though  thou  callest  me  libeller  when  thou  darest 
abuse  the  Prophets  farre  worse  than  in  calling  them  libellers :  for  I 
tell  thee  true  thou  couldest  not  have  any  way  so  stayned  their  good 
names  as  thou  hast  done  in  comparing  them  to  our  bishopps.  Call 
me  libeller  as  often  as  thou  wilt,  I  do  not  greatly  care:  but  and  thou 
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lovest  me  never  liken  me  to  our  bishops  of  the  devill.     For  I  cannot 
abide  to  be  compared  with  tbose." 

We  shall  not  give  any  of  Martin's  allusions  to  Bishop 
Cooper's  domestic  mischances,  nor  to  the  Bishop  of 
London's  cutting  down  the  Fulham  timber.  The  plea- 
santry is  rather  heavy.  But  then  we  must  remember 
that  the  Martinists  were  not  satirists  attacking  prelates 
for  the  sake  of  the  fun,  but  Puritans  attempting  to  use 
satire  to  serve  a  cause.  He  who  goes  to  the  tracts  for 
humour  must  expect  to  find  it  overlaid  by  long  answers 
on  the  intricacies  of  theology.  The  whole  point  of  view 
was  more  respectable  than  that  of  the  Mar-prelates  of 
Tom  Paine's  school,  who  treat  us  to  a  caricature  of  a 
corpulent  bishop  employed  at  table  on  a  tithe-pig,  and 
who  know  as  much  of  the  question  between  Puritans 
and  the  Church  as  the  jackdaws  who  chatter  about  an 
old  church-tower. 

While  Mar-prelate  was  in  full  success,  the  Church 
and  Government  found  a  sudden  ally  in  some  of  the 
London  wits.  The  spirit  of  fanaticism  was  opposed  by 
the  spirit  of  the  world — a  far  deadlier  foe  than  even 
the  Privy  Council.  Anthony  Wood  acknowledges  the 
aid  in  a  characteristic  passage.  Speaking  of  the  answers 
to  Martin,  he  says  — 

"  Yet  they  did  not  so  much  work  on  the  author  and  his  disciples, 
make  them  ridiculous,  and  put  him  and  them  to  silence,  as  those 
answers  which  were  written  in  a  buffooning  style." 

Such  were -Aw  Almond  for  a  Parrot — a  very  pungent 
thing — apparently  written  by  Nash,  who  began  his 
career  just  at  this  time  (1589),  and  denounces  "dirty- 
mouthed  Martin"  for  his  "poisonous  pasquils. "  Tom 
quite  relished  "about  with  a  balleter,"  or  with  anybody 
indeed.  This  volunteer  service  of  the  wits  against  Mar- 
prelate  is  part  of  a  movement  which  may  be  traced  at 
every  period  in  the  history  of  satirical  literature.  "  'Tis 
the  persecuting  spirit, "  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his 
admirable  essay  "  On  the  freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour," 
"  has  raised  the  bantering  one."  The  Puritan  severity 
awoke  the  mockery  and  wrath  of  the  careless  roystering 
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London  wags.  And  it  was  just  the  same  spirit  of 
revolt  against  formalism  and  heaviness  which  in  the 
middle  ages  made  the  goliards  and  minstrels  fight 
against  the  monks,  and  in  the  classic  world  made  the 
comic  writers  lash  the  philosophers.  Martial's  hatred 
of  a  Stoic,  —  Nash's  of  a  Puritan, — and  Cleveland's  of  a 
Presbyterian, — are  all  kindred  sentiments;  and, in  con- 
sequence of  this  tendency,  the  cause  of  wit  and  the  cause 
of  Government  have  often  been  in  a  harmony  so  close 
as  to  produce  important  consequences. 

Whatever  share  the  wits  may  claim  in  this  contro- 
versy, it  is  certain  that  the  Mar-prelate  satires  did  not 
last  long.  The  secret  presses  were  seized  in  the  north 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  career  of  Martin*  ended 
with  an  abruptness  which  has  left  it  difficult  to  clear  up 
several  points  about  these  celebrated  satires.  Their 
name  survived  long  after  the  details  about  them  were 
forgotten,  and  a  "  Mar-Pope "  makes  his  appearance 
among  the  innumerable  public  satirists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  influence  of  the  classical  writers,  which  was  felt 
everywhere,  gradually  produced  in  Bishop  Hall  and 
Donne  that  standard  form  of  our  satire  which  was  per- 
fected by  Dryden  and  Pope.  Our  business  at  present 
is  only  with  the  political  branch,  but  in  this,  too,  the 
classic  influence  makes  itself  felt,  and  the  best  political 
satirists  of  the  Civil  Wars  were  certainly  scholars.  It 
is  the  Roman  satire  that  has  most  helped  to  form  that 
of  modern  times  —  and  the  Roman  satire  was  a  native 

*  "Martin "is  supposed  to  have  stood  for  several  writers;  but 
we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  who  those  writers  were.  Camden 
names  three  whom  contemporary  opinion  marked  as  the  men, — John 
Penry  and  John  Udall  ("ministers"),  and  Job  Throckmorton.  Of 
these,  Penry  was  hanged  for  sedition  in  1593,  and  Udall  died  in 
prison.  Penry 's  share  in  the  authorship  seems  generally  believed. 
Yet  the  evidence  is  far  frem  sufficient;  and  the  two  latest  writers 
who  have  treated  the  subject — the  Rev.  W.  Maskell  in  his  History 
of  the  Martin  Mar-pre/ate  Controversy,  and  Mr.  John  Waddington 
in  his  Life  of  Penry —  deny  that  Penry  had  any  hand  in  "  Martin." 
Pem*y  was  a  brave  and  pious  man,  and  the  authorship  could  do  his 
fame  no  honour. 
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production*,  and  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  political 
contest,  not  unlike  our  own.  Such  contests  naturally 
give  rise  to  it,  and  the  amount  of  it  flung  out  during 
the  Civil  Wars  in  England  was  enormous.  The  reign 
of  James  had  been  marked  by  pasquinades  equally 
personal  and  violent ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  latter 
period  we  begin  to  feel  a  marked  distinction — the 
presence  of  modern  ways  of  thought  and  habits  of  asso- 
ciation. Writers  begin  to  write,  less  as  if  they  were 
thinking  of  books,  and  more  as  if  they  were  thinking  of 
conversation.  The  Civil  War,  which  did  so  much  that 
was  political,  did  as  much,  too,  that  was  social,  in  the 
way  of  change.  Newspapers  swarmed;  —  that  mighty 
power  the  leader  may  even  be  seen  in  an  embryo  state ; 
and  broadsides,  ballads,  libels,  and  caricatures,  shot  into 
the  air,  like  conoreve  rockets,  amidst  the  din  of  battles 
and  sieges.  Very  early  in  his  History  Clarendon  tells 
us,  under  the  date  of  1610,  that  — 

"  Cheap  senseless  libels  were  scattered  about  the  city  and  fixed 
upon  gates  and  public  remarkable  places,  traducing  some  and  pro- 
scribing others  of  those  who  were  in  highest  trust  and  employment ; 
tumults  were  raised,  and  all  licence  both  in  actions  and  words  taken  ; 
insomuch  as  a  rabble  of  mean,  unknown  dissolute  persons,  to  the 
number  of  some  thousands,  attempted  the  house  of  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth." — Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

The  severities  of  preceding  years  —  the  whippings, 
the  pillories,  the  prisons  —  had  maddened  those  whom 
it  was  now  no  longer  possible  to  coerce ;  and  the  whole 
country  went  to  work  to  fight  it  out  with  pen  and 
sword.  "  Divers  of  these  libels,"  says  old  Wood,  with 
his  grim  humour,  "  made  sport  in  taverns  and  ale-houses, 
where  too  many  were  as  drunk  with  malice  as  with  the 
liquor  they  sucked  in."  He  mentions,  also,  that  they 
"  made  base  pictures  of  the  archbishop ; "  and  we  are 
inclined,  from  our  occasional  excursions  among  the 
"  King's  pamphlets,"  to  assign  an  earlier  date  to  poli- 

*  The  native  Italian  origin  of  the  Roman  satire  was  established 
for  ever,  by  Isaac  Casaubon,  in  the  treatise  which  he  published  to 
prove  it  in  1605. 
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tical  caricatures  than  most  writers  do.  Thus  comic 
drawings  of  the  cavaliers,  in  ridicule  of  their  long  hair, 
fine  hats,  and  huge  boots,  are  to  be  found  there.  In  a 
tract  called  "  Canterburie's  Dream,"  in  which  Cardinal 
Wolsey  is  made  to  appear  to  Laud  in  the  Tower,  a  rude 
cut  represents  both  prelates  with  a  kind  of  savage 
mockery.  The  archbishop  was  a  great  mark  for  satire 
till  the  axe  removed  him  from  the  scene.  From  the 
time  that  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  and  the  "troubles  " 
fairly  began,  doggrel  verses  against  him  were  sung  every 
where  in  London  streets,  and  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  Westminster.  The  Brown* 
ists  were  especially  hard  on  him;  and  one  zealous 
writer  attempted  to  prove  by  a  chronogram  that  his 
name  signified  the  number  of  the  Beast  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. How  admirably  has  the  great  comic  poet  of 
that  age  described  the  ferment  of  the  populace  at  this 
time  !  — 

"  When  tinkers  bawled  aloud  to  settle 
Church-discipline  for  patching  kettle, — 
The  oyster-women  locked  their  fish  up, 
And  trudged  away  to  cry  no  bishop! 
Botchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch, 
And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  Church. 
Some  cried  the  Covenant,  instead 
Of  pudding-pies  and  gingerbread. 
And  some  for  brooms,  old  boots,  and  shoes, 

Bawled  out  to  purge  the  Commons  House. 

*  *  # 

A  strange  harmonious  inclination 

Of  all  degrees  to  Reformation  !  " — Hudibras. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  remarked  of  this  Revolution 
—  much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  England — that 
it  was  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  tinkers  and  botchers  had  not  so  much  hand  in 
it  as  in  modern  ones.  But  still  the  fanaticism  and  in- 
solence which  Butler  paints  no  doubt  helped  to  bring 
the  best  wits  —  such  as  Cowley,  Herrick,  Cleveland,  and 
others  —  over  to  the  King's  side. 

In  the  fight  with  the  pen,  that  was  kept  up  alongside 
the  fight  with  the  sword,  Cleveland  was  the  first  man 
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that  drew  pen  for  the  King.  He  was  very  famous  in 
that  age.  But  what  is  more  evanescent  than  political 
wit  ?  Little  even  of  his  can  be  relished  by  after  ages, 
any  more  than  the  beer  that  was  brewed  the  same  year, 
and  which  seemed  so  fresh  to  the  lips  of  jolly  cavaliers ! 
This  observation  will  be  confirmed  by  all  who  have 
waded  through  pages  with  the  brown  of  two  centuries 
on  them,  endeavouring  to  find  something  piquant  and 
striking  enough  for  the  taste  of  the  present  age.  Yet 
who  will  deny  that  Cleveland  had  genuine  epigram- 
matic talent  ?  Here  is  a  couplet  from  his  satire  on  the 
Scotch :  — 

"  Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed  his  doom, 
Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home." 

uSi  sic  omnia  dixisset ! "  exclaims  Dryden  in  his  Essay 
of  Dramatic  Poesy.  "  This  is  wit  in  all  languages :  it  is 
like  mercury,  never  to  be  lost  or  killed." 

Marchmont  Needham,  the  journalist,  played  a  great 
part  in  the  wit-combats  of  the  time.  This  was  a  gentle- 
man who  seems  to  have  fought  "  for  his  own  hand," 
like  a  certain  Scotchman  in  a  celebrated  Edinburgh  feud 
fight.  He  started  by  writing  Mercurius  Britannicus  on 
the  Parliament  side,  then  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  on  the 
King's  side,  and,  once  more,  Mercurius  Politicus  for  his 
first  principles.  We  shall  exhibit  him  in  a  loyal  mood, 
in  some  verses,  such  as  he  used  to  commence  each  Prag- 
maticus with,  transcribed  from  the  original  little  sheet 
in  the  British  Museum  (Oct.  20,  1647). 

"  A  Scot  and  Jesuit  joined  in  hand 
First  taught  the  world  to  say, 
That  subjects  ought  to  have  command, 
And  princes  to  obey. 

"  These  both  agreed  to  have  no  King, 
The  Scotchman  he  went  further, 
No  Bishop — 'tis  a  godly  thing 
States  to  reform  by  murther. 

"  Then  th'  Independent  meek  and  sly 
Most  lowly  lies  at  lurch, 
And  so,  to  put  poor  Jockie  by, 
Resolves  to  have  no  Church. 
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"  The  King's  dethroned  !  The  subjects  bleed ! 
The  Church  hath  no  abode. 
Let  us  conclude  they're  all  agreed, 
That  sure  there  is  no  God." 

Who  would  have  expected  such  an  effusion  from  the 
man  who  had  thundered  away  weekly  against  the  Mer- 
curius  Aulicus  written  for  the  King  at  Oxford,  whose 
standing  topics  had  been  Popery  and  Tyranny,  Prince 
Rupert's  bull-baitings  on  Sundays,  and  Harry  Jermyn's 
admission  by  the  back-stairs?  These  were  the  regular 
Round-head  themes,  as  the  Royalists  taunted  their  foes 
in  return  with  having  preached  from  tubs  after  having 
been  bred  cobblers,  with  savage  manners,  treason,  and 
hypocrisy.  The  gayer  cavalier  wits  found  an  inex- 
haustible topic  in  Oliver's  nose  and  Harry  Martin's 
amours,  just  as  in  old  Rome,  in  the  railleries  of  the 
Triumph,  the  soldiers  shouted  out  to  the  people  to  lock 
up  their  wives  from  the  bald  adulterer  Julius  Ccesar. 

Amidst  heaps  of  dulness  and  obscenity,  we  come  upon 
a  copy  of  verses  full  of  liveliness  and  spirit,  and  of 
those  touches  of  colour,  illustrative  of  the  time,  which, 
after  all,  constitute  the  chief  value  of  such  trifles  to 
posterity.  It  is  called  the  "  New  Litanie,"  and  is  found 
among  the  King's  pamphlets, —  date  March  15, 1646  : — 

"  From  an  extemporary  prayer  and  a  godly  ditty, 
From  the  churlish  governor  of  a  city, 
From  the  power  of  a  country  committee — 

Libera  nos,  tyc. 

"  From  the  Turk,  the  Pope,  and  the  Scottish  nation, 
From  being  governed  by  proclamation  ; 
And  from  an  old  Protestant  quite  out  of  fashion — 

Libera  nos,  fyc. 

"  From  meddling  with  those  that  are  out  of  our  reaches, 
From  a  fighting  priest  and  a  soldier  that  preaches; 
From  an  Ignoramus  that  writes,  and  a  woman  that  teaches — 

Libera  nos,  fyc. 

"  From  the  doctrine  of  deposing  of  a  king, 
From  the  directory  or  any  such  thing ; 
From  a  fine  new  marriage  without  a  ring — 

Libera  nos,  Sfc." 
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There  are  many  more  stanzas  which  would  rather 
weaken  than  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  specimen  we 
have  given.  A  "  Litanie  "  was  then  a  favourite  form 
of  political  song  ;  and  another  usage  was  to  end  the 
song  with  a  "  Winch  nobody  can  deny !  "  "  The  Loyal 
Garland  "  *  furnishes  us  with  some  brisk,  stirring  verses 
on  the  "  Dominion  of  the  Sword  "  :  — 

"  Lay  by  your  pleading, 
Law  lies  a  bleeding, 
Burn  all  your  studies  down,  and  throw  away  your  reading  ! 

"  Small  power  the  word  has, 
And  can  afford  us 
Not  half  so  much  privilege  as  the  sword  does. 

"  It  fosters  your  masters, 
It  plaisters  disasters, 
It  makes  the  servants,  quickly,  greater  than  their  masters. 

"  It  talks  of  small  things, 
But  it  conquers  all  things, 
This  masters  money  though  money  masters  all  things. 

"  This  subtile  disaster 
Turns  bonnet  to  beaver, 
Down  goes  a  bishop,  sirs,  and  up  starts  a  weaver!" 

As  for  the  satires  written  in  this  century  against  the 
Rump,  their  name  is  Legion.  The  very  titles  are 
suggestive  of  their  scarifying  character, —  as  "  A  New 
Year's  Gift  for  the  Rump,"  "  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Rump,"  "  The  Rump  roughly  but  righteously  handled," 
"  The  Rump  dockt,"  "  The  Rump  served  with  a  grand 
Sallet,"  &c.  &c.  The  reader  will  guess  that  the  very 
name  of  this  fragment  of  a  Parliament  suggested  a  vast 
deal  of  wit  which  could  not  be  reproduced  in  the  pages 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  There  is  a  lively  specimen 
of  the  better  sort  of  effusions,  written  in  a  gay  metre,  to 
be  found  in  "  The  Rump ;  or  a  Collection  of  Songs  and 
Ballads  made  upon  those  who  would  be  a  Parliament 
and  were  but  the  Rump  of  an  House  of  Commons  five 
times  dissolved.  1660."  f 

*  "  The  Loyal  Garland:  a  Collection  of  Songs  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century."     Reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society. 

\  Many  collections  of  this  class  of  satires  were  published  after 
the  Restoration,  such  as  "  A  New  Collection  of  Poems  relating  to 
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"The  House  out  of  Doors,  April  20,  1653. 

"  Will  you  hear  a  strange  thing  ne'er  heard  of  before, 
A  ballad  of  news  without  any  lies?  — 
The  Parliament  now  is  turned  out  of  doors, 
And  so  is  the  Council  of  State  likewise. 

"  Brave  Oliver  came  into  the  House  like  a  sprite, 
His  fiery  looks  made  the  Speaker  dumb, 
You  must  be  gone  hence,  quoth  he,  by  this  light, 
Do  you  mean  to  sit  here  till  Doomsday  come? 

"  Harry  Marten  wondered  to  see  such  a  thing 
Done  by  a  saint  of  so  high  a  degree, 
An  act  which  he  did  not  expect  from  a  king, 
Much  less  from  such  a  drybone  as  he. 

^  '*&  ^P  ^ 

"  It  went  to  the  heart  of  Sir  Harry  Vane, 

To  think  what  a  terrible  fall  he  should  have, 
For  he  that  did  late  in  the  parliament  reign, 
Was  called  (as  I  heard)  a  dissembling  knave. 

"  Who  gave  him  that  name  you  may  easily  know, 

'Twas  one  that  had  learned  that  art  full  well, 

You  may  swear  it  was  true  if  he  called  him  so, 

For  what's  to  dissemble  I'm  sure  he  can  tell." 

What  jollifications  these  wags  and  singers  must 
have  had  on  the  evening  of  that  day  when  Evelyn 
"  stood  in  the  Strand  and  blessed  God,"  and  amidst 
cheering,  and  bell-ringing,  and  flags,  and  flowers,  all 
London  out,  and  all  the  conduits  running  wine  — 
Charles  the  Second  came  to  that  ancient  throne  which 
he  turned  into  a  festival  arm-chair !  Who  among  the 
faithful  cavalier  wits  would  expect  an  age  when 
loyalty  like  James  Stanley's  was  to  be  unremembered, 
and  wit  like  Samuel  Butler's  was  only  to  light  him  to 
a  poor  man's  grave? 

The  age  of  Charles  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  an  age 
of  humour  and  satire.  It  was  still  more  an  age  of 
lampoons,  to  write  which  was  a  necessary  polite  ac- 
complishment.     They  were  produced,  habitually,  by 

State  Affairs,  1705;"  "A  Collection  of  State  Songs  since  the  Re- 
bellion, 1716;"  "Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  1710,"  &c.  &c.  Most 
of  them,  however,  lie  scattered  among  papers  and  pamphlets,  or  in 
MS.,  and  have  found  no  modern  editor.  Their  usefulness  to  Lord 
Macaulay  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
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Buckingham,  Rochester,  and  Dorset,  and  by  many 
men  of  less  rank  but  not  less  wit.  Charles  the  Second, 
who  derived  on  both  sides  from  Royal  wits,  had  a 
thorough  relish  for  sarcasm ;  and  it  is  amusing;  to  find 
Evelyn  telling  us,  a  propos  of  his  intended  history  of 
the  Dutch  War,  that  his  Majesty  enjoined  him  to  make 
it  a  little  keen.  "  for  that  the  Hollanders  had  very  un- 
handsomely  abused  him  in  their  pictures,  books,  and 
libells."  To  Holland,  indeed,  the  art  of  political 
caricaturing  owes  a  great  deal. 

When  we  remember  that  Charles's  reign  produced 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  and  "  Hudibras,"  —  (the 
wit  of  which  last  poor  Pej)ys  could  not  see), — we 
shall  deservedly  assign  it  a  high  place  in  the  annals 
of  Political  Satire.  These  two  great  poems,  which  are 
known  to  "  boys  and  barbers,"  belong  to  our  standard 
literature,  and  demand  no  criticism  just  now.  Let 
us  rather  draw  on  the  "  State  Poems  "  for  a  squib  or 
two,  such  as  the  press  still  poured  forth,  though  the 
pillory  was  duly  set  up,  and  many  a  poor  wretch  stood 
there,  and  snuffed  in  the  fumes  of  his  own  libel  burnt 
by  the  hangman  under  his  nose. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  political  wit  of  Andrew 
Marvell, — that  stout  "  Old  Roman  "  member  for  Hull? 
His  epigram  on  BloocVs  stealing  the  Crown  may  rank 
with  the  epigrams  of  Donne,  Swift,  Young,  or  Chester- 
field. Less  familiar  to  the  world  is  another  of  his 
hits  at  Charles :  — 

':  Of  a  tali  stature  and  of  sable  hue, 
Much  like  the  son  of  Kish,  that  lofty  Jew  ; 
Twelve  years  complete  he  suffered  in  exile, 
And  kept  his  father's  asses  all  the  while!  " 

To  Marvell  are  attributed  some  sharp  verses  in  the 
form  of  a  Dialogue  between  the  Horse  at  Wool-church 
and  the  Horse  at  Charing  Cross :  — 

"Wool-Church. —  To  see  Dei  Gratia  writ  on  the  throne, 

And  the  King's  wicked  life  —  say  God  there  is 
none  ! 
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"Charing- Cross That  he  should  be  called  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

Who  believes  not  a  word  that  the  Word  of  God 

saith  ! 

"  Wool-Church. —  That  the  Duke  should  turn  traitor,  and  that  Church 
deny, 
For  which  his  own  father  a  martyr  did  die ! 

"Charing- Cross. —  Though  he  changed  his  religion,  I  hope  he's  so 
civil, 
Not  to  think  his  own  father  is  gone  to  the !*' 

In  the  same  volume  with  these  pieces  is  an  excellent 
burlesque  Royal  Speech,  —  too  long  for  quotation, — in 
which 

"  The  easiest  prince  and  best-bred  man  alive  " 

is  made  gravely  to  ask  Parliament  for  money  on  such 
pleas  as  the  following :  — 

"I  have  a  passable  good  estate  I  confess,  but  (Gad's  fish)  I  have 
a  great  charge  upon't.  Here's  my  Lord  Treasurer  can  tell  that  all 
the  money  designed  for  next  summer's  guards  must  of  necessity  be 
applied  to  next  year's  caudles  and  swaddling-clothes.  What  shall 
we  do  for  ships,  then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being  your  busi- 
ness,— not  mine.  I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships. 
I  lived  ten  years  abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in 
my  life." 

This  may  show  us  how  old  our  satirical  forms  are ; 
and  investigators  of  the  subject  well  know  that  all  our 
modern  methods  of  conveying  satire  —  by  allegory, 
parody,  embodied  abstractions,  and  what  not — are  but 
fresh  repetitions  of  ancient  kinds  of  raillery.  Happily, 
we  shall  never  repeat  the  grossness  of  this  age's  lam- 
poons, which  almost  exceeds  belief.  Some  of  its  wags 
seem  absolutely  to  owe  their  brilliance  to  their  baser 
qualities,  reminding  us  of  glowworms,  about  which 
naturalists  doubt  whether  their  light  is  in  their  heads 
or  their  tails.  From  the  professed  jokers  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  expect  nothing  else;  but  it  is  shocking  to 
find  so  tender  a  spirit  as  Otway  writing  comedies 
which  might  appal  an  editor  of  Petronius. 

By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  influence 
of  popular   song   and   satire   had  become   a  common 
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topic.  Selden  had  made  an  admirable  remark  on  it* ;  — 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  put  on  record  the  now  hackneyed 
observation,  that  if  he  had  the  making  of  the  ballads, 
he  cared  not  who  made  the  laws ;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
wrote  his  Essay  "On  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour" 
to  explain  and  illustrate  it  philosophically.  "  This  rally- 
ing humour,"  says  he,  "  has  passed  from  the  men  of 
pleasure  to  the  men  of  business.  Politicians  have  been 
affected  with  it ;  and  the  grave  affairs  of  state  have  been 
treated  with  an  air  of  irony  and  banter."  Lord 
Shaftesbury — though  he  never  said  in  so  many  words, 
as  he  is  constantly  affirmed  to  have  done,  that  "  Ridicule 
is  the  test  of  Truth  "  —  yet  esteemed  it  as  a  "  manner 
of  proof,"  and  argued  for  its  being  free.  "  Wit  is  its 
own  remedy;"  —  such  is  his  conclusion.  The  treatise 
was  first  published  in  1709. 

Charles  the  Second  was  rallied  and  quizzed, — peppered 
with  epigrams,  —  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  excited 
that  hatred  which  has  inspired  so  much  satire.  Men 
might  despise  his  weakness,  but  they  admired  his  parts, 
and  could  not  help  liking  his  good-nature.  James  the 
Second  raised  darker  enemies ;  and  William  the  Third, 
a  deadly  hatred  which  made  satirists  gloat  over  his 
bodily  infirmities  and  abuse  his  race,  manners,  and 
religion  with  the  bitterest  virulence.  On  the  other 
hand,  "  Protestant  boys  "  had  been  gleefully  called  to 
rally  round  him  in  the  famous  song  of  "  Lilliburlero,"f 

*  "  Though  some  make  slight  of  libels,  yet  you  may  see  by  them 
how  the  wind  sits ;  as,  take  a  straw  and  throw  it  up  into  the  air, 
you  shall  see  by  that  which  way  the  wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do 
by  casting  up  a  stone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  complexion 
of"  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels." — Selden's  Table-talk, 
edited  by  Irving,  p.  107.  The  famous  saying  about  "  ballads  "  and 
"  laws  "  occurs  in  An  Account  of  a  Conversation  concerning  a  right 
Regulation  of  Government,  &c.  1704. 

f  "  The  ballad  of  '  Lilliburlero,'  "  observed  Beauclerk,  as  reported 
by  Boswell,  "  was  once  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  about  the 
Eevolution;  yet  I  question  whether  anybody  can  repeat  it  now, 
which  shows  how  improbable  it  is  that  much  poetry  should  be  pre- 
served by  tradition." 

H 
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which  whistled  popery  out  of  England,  and  was  as 
fatal  to  the  Stuarts  as  the  wail  of  the  Banshee  to  the 
O'Haras  or  O'Neills.  We  find  among  the  satires  of 
that  agitated  time  —  "A  Dialogue  between  Father 
Petre  and  the  Devil,"  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  proved 
a  Popish  Perkin,"  "  Popery  Pickled,"  and  such  like. 

Defoe  was  the  greatest  man  who  wrote  political 
satires  in  the  interval  which  divides  Dryden  and  Mar- 
veil  from  Addison  and  Swift.  But  he  does  not  rank 
among  writers  of  satire  as  he  will  ever  rank  among 
writers    of   fiction.      His    "  True-born   Englishman " 

(1701)  and    "Shortest   Way   with    the   Dissenters" 

(1702)  are  able,  no  doubt.  But  the  invective  of  the 
first  is  coarse,  while  its  versification  is  very  bad  for 
a  man  who  wrote  after  Dryden ;  and  the  irony  of  the 
second,  though  strong,  is  neither  very  subtle  nor  very 
delicate.  He  was  in  the  field  before  Swift;  but  we 
must  remember  that  Swift  had  written  the  "  Tale  of 
a  Tub "  previously,  and  the  man  who  had  composed 
that  masterpiece  had  nothing  in  the  art  of  sarcasm  to 
learn.  The  Dean,  indeed,  can  only  be  classed  with 
Aristophanes  and  Rabelais.  We  question,  too,  whether 
he  was  not  more  various  than  either.  He  was  cer- 
tainly more  murderously  severe;  for  though  Aristo- 
phanes and  Rabelais  have  both  awful  powers  of  scorn 
and  mockery,  the  Greek  relieves  his  sarcasm  by  his  poetic 
gaiety,  and  the  Frenchman  by  his  roystering  animal- 
ism. Swift  was  as  little  poetic  as  so  great  a  man 
could  well  be ;  and  the  disease  which  clouded  his  health 
also  darkened  his  wrath  and  deepened  his  sarcasm. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  best  proof  of  his  real  greatness  that 
with  all  his  gravity  and  solid  power  he  combined  so 
much  that  was  playful  and  light.  He  could  hurl  a 
rock  like  the  Cyclops,  or  fling  a  pebble  with  the  gayest 
warrior  who  ever  came  out  to  battle.  He  had  a  hand 
in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  he  wrote  squibs  for  the 
Dublin    hawkers.      No   man   was   more   admired   "oy 
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Addison  and  Berkeley,  and  yet  we  can  trace  him  in 
the  scapegrace  merriment  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera." 
Two  severer  lampoons  could  hardly  be  found  than  one 
of  his  on  George  the  First,  which  we  need  not  re- 
print,—  and  one  on  Marlborough,  which  terminates 
thus  — 

"  Behold  his  funeral  appears, — 
Nor  widow's  sighs  nor  orphan's  tears, 
Wont  at  such  times  the  heart  to  pierce, 
Attend  the  progress  of  his  hearse. 
But  what  of  that  ?  his  friends  may  say, 
He  had  those  honours  in  his  day ; 
True  to  his  profit  and  his  pride, 
He  made  them  weep  before  he  died." 

His  greater  works  need  no  panegyric.  They  helped 
to  form  Voltaire  and  Byron,  and  have  long  been  parts 
of  the  most  familiar  possessions  of  Europe. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  so  emphatically  the  cen- 
tury of  Party,  that  its  political  satire  readily  divides  it- 
self into  Whig  and  Tory.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
Whigs  and  Tories  have  alternately  enjoyed  satirical 
supremacy,  and  alternately  produced  the  best  political 
wits.  In  the  age  of  Anne  they  were  pretty  equally 
balanced,  Swift  and  Prior  being  fair  matches  for  Ad- 
dison and  Steele.  During  Walpole's  long  reign  the 
preponderance  of  good  wit  was  on  the  side  of  Opposi- 
tion, which  included  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
(from  1734) — as  true  a  wit  as  that  time  produced — 
Chesterfield.  Yet  Pulteney  found  his  Nemesis  in  the 
muse  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  who  is  now 
chiefly  known  from  Horace  Walpole's  letters,  but  who 
was  a  famous  swordsman  in  the  wit  wars  of  his  day. 
Just  after  the  middle  of  the  century  a  period  of  com- 
parative dulness  occurs,  broken  presently  by  the  noisy 
storming  of  the  position  of  Lord  Bute,  after  which  we 
have  the  Whig  triumph  in  the  Rolliad  of  1784  and  '85. 
The  Tories  again  resume  the  superiority  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  of  1797  and  '98.     Next  comes  the  age  of  the 
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Whig  Moore,  duly  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Tory  Hook, 
and  we  find  ourselves  arrived  at  the  "  New  Whig 
Guide,"  and  treading  on  ashes  in  which  the  fire  of 
party  still  smoulders.  During  this  long  period  the 
amount  of  satire  extant  in  collections  and  newspapers 
defies  all  attempts  at  detail.  A  large  portion  was 
merely  addressed  to  the  populace  in  the  streets,  and  is 
unreadable  even  as  a  curiosity.  Another  portion  is  of 
more  general  interest,  as  that  by  the  jocose  Peter 
Pindar,  a  buffoon  of  the  first  order.  Yet  all  perhaps, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  material,  disappoints,  more 
or  less,  him  who  seeks  in  it  the  same  sprightly  excite- 
ment which  it  afforded  to  his  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather. Neither  the  roses  plucked  nor  the  cham- 
pagne opened  yesterday  retain  their  original  charms 
to-day.  But  if  champagne  will  not  sparkle,  how  much 
less  gooseberry ! — and  all  the  wit  cannot  be  first-rate. 
Besides,  what  becomes  of  personality  when  the  persons 
are  forgotten  ?  and  point  when  the  associations  are  lost  ? 
and  invective  when  the  man  we  are  to  hate  has  been  a 
century  in  his  grave?  These  considerations  press  on 
us,  as  we  proceed  to  expand  this  resume  of  the  face- 
tiousness  of  the  last  few  generations  into  such  detail  as 
our  limits  permit. 

Swift  and  Addison  were  never  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  in  literary  combat,  as  Johnson  has  said  and 
Macaulay  repeated.  The  great  Tory  paper  of  Anne's 
time,  the  Examiner,  appeared,  first,  on  August  3,  1710. 
Addison  brought  out  his  Whig-Examiner  to  answer  it, 
on  the  14th  of  September.  But  the  Whig-Examiner 
died  on  the  12th  of  October;  and  Swift  did  not  begin 
contributing  to  the  original  Examiner  till  the  2nd  of 
November.  These  dates,  which  Scott  gives,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  works  themselves  confirms,  demolish, 
with  charming  completeness,  a  pretty  little  Whig  theory 
about  Addison's  defeating  Swift.  But  why  insist  on 
the  superiority  of  one  or  other  of  two  such  great  men 
in  a  point  not  affecting  the  vital  renown  of  either,  and 
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■when  the  styles  of  satire  to  be  compared  are  essentially 
different?  Swift's  satire  is  more  vehement;  Addison's 
more  delicate.  Swift  uses  the  knout  like  a  Russian; 
Addison  tickles  a  man  into  agonies  with  a  feather. 
Swift  is  dicax,  and  Addison  facetus.  There  are  not  two 
finer  prose  satires  in  the  language  than  the  Examiner- 
paper  in  which  Swift  contrasts  the  rewards  of  Marl- 
borough with  those  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  the 
number  of  the  Freeholder  in  which  Addison  sketches  the 
Tory  Fox-hunter.  Bigotry  itself,  —  Johnson  has  said, 
— must  be  delighted  with  this  last. 

Addison's  portrait  of  the  Tory  Fox-hunter  did  not 
appear  till  March  5,  1716,  by  which  time  Swift  had 
settled  down  in  his  Dublin  deanery.  Horace's  sketches 
of  the  Bore  in  the  Sacred  Way,  or  of  Nasidienus  and 
his  ostentatious  ccena,  are  not  more  delicate  and  de- 
lightful. No  writer,  we  think,  ever  more  happily 
employed  that  refined  elegance  of  ridicule  which  the 
ancients  called  urbanitas.  The  painter  of  this  charm- 
ing portrait  tells  us  how  he  was  riding  along  the  high 
road  in  the  country,  when  he  came  up  with  the  Tory 
gentleman  in  question,  trotting  along  with  his  spaniel 
by  his  side.  The  conversation  at  once  began  (as  it 
would  now  begin)  with  the  weather : — 

"  My  fellow-traveller  upon  this  observed  to  me  that  there  had 
been  no  good  weather  since  the  Revolution.  I  was  a  little  startled 
at  so  extraordinary  a  remark,  but  would  not  interrupt  him  till  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  of  the  fine  weather  we  used  to  have  in  Charles 
the  Second's  reign.  I  only  answered  that  I  did  not  see  how  the 
badness  of  the  weather  could  be  the  king's  [George  the  First's] 
fault ;  and,  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  asked  him  whose  house  it 
was  we  saw  upon  a  rising  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  us.  He 
told  me  it  belonged  to  an  old  fanatical  cur,  Mr.  Such-a-one.  '  You 
must  have  heard  of  him,'  says  he ;  '  he's  one  of  the  Rump.'  I  knew 
the  gentleman's  character  upon  learning  his  name,  but  assured  him 
that  to  my  knowledge  he  was  a  good  Churchman.  'Ay  ! '  says  he, 
with  a  kind  of  surprise, — 'We  were  told  in  the  country  that  he 
spoke  twice  in  the  queen's  time  against  taking  off"  the  duties  on 
French  claret.'  This  naturally  led  us  to  the  proceedings  of  late 
parliaments,  upon  which  occasion  he  affirmed  roundly  that  there  had 
not  been  one  good  law  passed  since  King  William's  accession  to  the 
throne,  except  the  Act  for  preserving  the  game.  .  .  .  He  was 
going  on  in  great  passion,   but  chanced  to  miss  his  dog,   who  was 
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amusing  himself  about  a  bush  that  grew  at  some  distance  behind  us. 
We  stood  still  till  he  had  whistled  him  up,  when  he  fell  into  a  long 
panegyric  upon  his  spaniel,  who  seemed,  indeed,  excellent  in  his 
kind ;  but  I  found  the  most  remarkable  event  of  his  life  was  that  he 
had  once  like  to  have  worried  a  dissenting  teacher.  The  master 
could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse  for  laughing  all  the  while  he  was 
giving  me  the  particulars  of  this  story,  which  I  found  had  mightily 
endeared  his  dog  to  him,  and,  as  he  himself  told  me,  had  made 
him  a  great  favourite  among  all  the  honest  gentlemen  of  the 
country." 

The  whole  paper  is  written  in  this  light  and  pleasant 

vein,  and  is  full  of  dramatic  touches.  Though  exquisitely 

humorous,  it  is  nicely  true  to  life,  and  is  no  exaggeration 

of  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  which  we  may  still  often 

meet  with  in  the  world.     The  landlord  of  the  inn  in 

the  next  town  is  described  by  the  Tory  squire  as  "  at 

least  three  yards  in  the  girt,  and  the  best  Church-of- 

England   man   upon   the   road."     The   appearance   of 

Boniface  bears  out  the  announcement :  — 

"  He  had  swelled  his  body  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  worked  up 
his  complexion  to  a  standing  crimson  by  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Church,  which  he  expressed  every  hour  of  the  day,  as  his 
customers  dropped  in,  by  repeated  bumpers.  He  had  not  time  to 
go  to  church  himself,  but,  as  my  friend  told  me  in  my  ear,  had 
headed  a  mob  at  the  pulling  down  of  two  or  three  meeting-houses." 

The  Fox-Hunter  afterwards  expatiates  on  the  incon- 
veniences of  trade,  and  says  he  will  undertake  to 
prove  that  trade  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  English 
nation :  — 

"  I  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it,  but  he  contented  himself 
with  affirming  it  more  eagerly,  to  which  he  added  two  or  three 
curses  upon  the  London  merchants,  not  forgetting  the  directors  of 
the  Bank.  After  supper  he  asked  me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of  punch, 
and  immediately  called  for  a  sneaker.  I  took  this  occasion  to  in- 
sinuate the  advantages  of  trade  by  observing  to  him  that  water  was 
the  only  native  of  England  that  could  be  made  use  of  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  that  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the  sugar,  and  the  nutmegs 
were  all  foreigners.     This  put  him  into  some  confusion." 

In  spite  of  the  confusion,  he  finally  takes  his  leave 

with  the  self-gratulation  of  ignorance  that  is  incapable 

of  enlightenment :  — 

"  He  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  discovered  a  great  air  of 
satisfaction  in  his  looks  that  he  had  met  with  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  parts,  and  left  me  a  much  wiser  man  than  he  found  me." 
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It  is  honourable  to  the  then  cultivation  of  England, 
that  satire  so  lio-ht  and  s;ood-humoured  should  have  won 
a  man  fame  and  power,  at  a  time  when  the  rage  of 
party  filled  the  press  with  libels,  as  it  did  the  streets 
with  riots. 

In  fact,  the  party  rage  of  that  day  exceeded  every 
thing  that  we  can  easily  fancy  —  and  we  have  seen  some 
"  demonstrations,"  too.  In  No.  8  of  the  "  Examiner," 
it  is  argued,  that  a  man  of  "  no  party  "  is  an  infamous 
neutrality.  This  was  the  tone  of  the  saloons.  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  tone  of  the  streets. 
Collectors  still  possess  Sacheverell's  head  on  a  tobacco- 
stopper,  and  political  caricatures  on  ladies'  fans  and  on 
playing-cards.  London  was  divided  into  Whig  and 
Tory  districts,  Whig  and  Tory  taverns,  Whig  and  Tory 
mug-houses  for  the  sale  of  beer.  On  certain  anni- 
versaries, each  tavern  or  mug-house  became  the  centre 
of  a  gathering,  which  soon  exploded  into  a  general  riot, 
with  bonfires,  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  wild  songs, 
and  broken  heads.  The  secret  of  the  violence  was  the 
questionable  state  of  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  A 
mass  of  the  populace  loved  the  old  family  as  their 
ancestors,  when  the  Tudors  had  come  in,  still  loved  the 
name  of  Plantagenet.  And  there  is  real  passion  in 
politics  when  the  question  is  about  persons.  Our  mobs, 
with  a  poor  symbol  like  a  ballot-box,  or  a  cry  for  a 
suffrage-extension — the  deadest,  most  prosaic  aspirations 
possible — cannot  feel  the  Bacchic  frenzy  inspired  by 
revelling  in  the  cause  of  a  young  Prince  embodied  in 
the  shape  of  a  White  Rose.  It  was  an  entirely  different 
cry,  "High  Church  and  King  James!"  or  "High 
Church  and  Orrnond!"  from  "  Buggins  and  Reform," 
or  "  Tomkins  and  Retrenchment."  Neither  exhibition 
may  to  a  philosopher  seem  very  wise ;  but  we  cannot 
help  preferring,  as  human  and  picturesque,  the  aspect  of 
a  mob  in  1716  carrying  green  boughs  on  Restoration- 
day,  and  huzzaing  for  the  heir  of  a  line  of  six  centuries, 
to  the  chairing  of  a  leather-breeches-maker  who  has 
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sworn  to  cut  clown  the  salaries  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard.  And  it  confirms  our  view,  that  the  Jacobite 
poetrj^  has  taken  its  place  in  literature,  and  is  still  sung 
by  the  sweetest  voices  between  Wick  and  Brighton. 
Of  what  poetry,  so  expressly  political,  can  the  same  be 
said  ? 

Mr.  Wright,  in  his  "House  of  Hanover"* — a  work 
of  which  we  must  now  say  that  its  information  is 
valuable  and  curious,  copious  and  well-arranged — gives 
some  specimens  of  the  political  songs  of  that  time,  and 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  produced. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  politics  were  in  George 
the  First's  days,  by  an  advertisement  which  Mr.  Wright 
extracts  from  the  "  Flying  Post "  of  April  12th,  1716  : 

"  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  gentlemen  who  are  well-affected  to 
the  present  establishment  and  lovers  of  good  home-brewed  ale,  that 
this  present  Thursday,  Mrs.  Smith's  mug-house  in  St.  John's  Lane, 
near  Smithfield,  will  be  opened,  and  a  prologue  spoke  suitable  to  the 
occasion."  \ 

Here,  then,  would  come  all  sound  Whigs  fond  of  home- 
brewed ale.  Cans  and  mugs  go  round.  The  prologue 
is  spoken;  and,  amidst  great  cheering  and  curses  on 
the  Pope  and  the  Pretender,  a  voice  strikes  up  some 
such  verses  as  the  following :  — 

"  We  friends  of  the  mug  are  met  here  to  discover 
Our  zeal  to  the  Protestant  House  of  Hanover, 
Against  the  attempts  of  a  bigoted  rover, 

Which  nobody  can  deny  ! 

"  The  Tories,  'tis  true,  are  yet  skulking  in  shoales, 
To  show  their  affection  to  Perkin  in  bowls, 
But  in  time  we  will  ferret  them  out  of  their  holes  ! 
Which  nobody  can  deny  !  " 

On  a  great  occasion  more  would  be  done.  The  5th  of 
November  comes.  Emgies  of  the  Pope,  the  Pretender, 
Ormond,  and  Bolingbroke  are  constructed.  A  procession 

*  Mr.  Wright  includes  social  and  pictorial  as  well  as  political 
satire.  The  only  objection  to  his  book  is,  that  it  is  heavy  for  so 
light  a  subject.  The  gravity  of  an  antiquary  is  employed  on  the 
days  of  the  Georges.  Satirists  in  his  pages  seem  like  wasps  and 
dragon-flies  on  cards  in  a  museum. 

•j-  "  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,"  &c,  vol.  i.  44. 
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is  formed,  and  off  it  goes,  full  of  loyalty  and  homebrewed, 
with  two  men  carrying  a  warming-pan  (sight  enraging 
to  Jacobites!),*  and  three  trumpeters  playing  Lilli- 
burlero.  The  Whig  mug-houses  and  taverns  empty 
themselves  and  swell  the  roaring  mob, —  from  the  "  Roe- 
buck "  at  Cheapside,  and  the  beer-shops  of  Long  Acre, 
"  they  come,  they  come."  Of  course,  the  news  spreads; 
the  Jacobite  mob  emerges  from  Holborn  and  Ludgate 
Hill;  horrible  lampoons  against  George  and  his  mis- 
tresses are  shouted  in  the  streets ;  and,  amidst  the  blaze 
of  the  bonfires,  a  hearty  good  fight  between  the  two 
factions  takes  place.  And  thus  is  fought  in  the  City 
the  battle  which  in  the  AVest-End  is  carried  on  by  duels 
and  epigrams,  and  stormy  speeches  in  Parliament,  and 
threats  of  impeachment.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  the 
extravagances  both  sides  have  committed,  the  lies  we 
have  told  of  each  other,  the  furious  personalities,  the 
hatred,  the  wounded  pride,  the  broken  hearts !  Nor  is 
it  less  curious,  while  it  is  more  satisfactory,  to  reflect 
how  the  traces  of  our  fights  pass  away,  like  the  snow 
which  supplied  the  snowballs  of  last  winter,  and  how 
whole-hearted  the  country  remains,  after  all!  The 
lampoons  of  any  age  have  before  very  long  to  be 
gathered  by  antiquaries  and  explained  by  reviewers. 
We  only  half  relish  our  progenitors'  sarcasms,  because 
we  do  not  feel  their  passions :  what  to  them  were  burn- 
ing meteors  which  they  admired  as  they  flew,  we  have  to 
seek  on  the  ground  as  cold  meteoric  stones. 

The  satirical  war  against  Walpole  was  carried  on  in 
the  "Craftsman"  and  in  "Mist's" — afterwards  Fog's — 
"  Journal."  In  the  "  Craftsman  "  the  higher  kind  of 
battle  was  waged.  Long  constitutional  essays  were 
directed  at  Sir  Robert.  Sometimes  he  was  compared  to 
Cosmo  de' Medici,  as  a  man  with  a  deep  laid  scheme  to  op- 

*  Johnson,  in  the  "  Idler,"  pleasantly  ridicules  the  credulity  of 
those  who  believed  that  the  son  of  James  II.  was  a  supposititious 
child.  "  Jack  Sneaker  is  a  hearty  adherent  to  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment; he  has  known  those  who  saw  the  bed  into  which  the 
Pretender  was  conveyed  in  a  warming-pan." 
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press  public  liberty.  Sometimes  the  text  was  a  passage 
in  Virgil ;  or,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  classical  names,  he 
was  held  up  to  abhorrence  as  an  ancient  tyrant.  Then,  in 
other  quarters,  the  full  battery  of  nicknames  and  carica- 
tures was  set  going  against  him.  He  was  "  Robin," 
"  Robin  the  Exciseman,"  "  the  Exciseman  triumphant," 
the  "  Balancing  Master,"  &c.  He  had  sold  his  country  to 
Hanover,  and  betrayed  her  to  Spain.  Our  freedom  was 
endangered  by  a  standing  army,  and  our  principles 
sapped  by  an  untiring  activity  of  corruption.  The 
changes  were  rung  on  these  notes  in  every  variety  of 
manner.  Satires  embodying  them  are  scattered  over 
the  newspapers,  or  have  found  their  way  into  the 
"  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit."  It  is  certain,  from  the 
glee  with  which  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  the  squibs  of 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  that  the  aid  of  that  gay 
satirist  to  Sir  Robert  was  heartily  welcomed. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  does  not  deserve  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  credit  Horace 
Walpole  when  he  tells  us  that  his  pen  "  inflicted  deeper 
wounds  in  three  months  on  Lord  Bath  than  a  series  of 
'  Craftsmen,'  aided  by  Bolingbroke,  for  several  years 
could  inflict  on  Sir  Robert."  But  he  had  the  real  vein 
for  writing  squibs, —  he  had  gaiety, —  the  quality  which 
is  found  in  the  lighter  verses  of  Congreve,  or  the  play- 
ful pages  of  the  "  Twopenny  Post-Bag."  What  he 
writes  is  not  satire,  as  Swift  or  Juvenal  wrote  it ;  some- 
thing to  pass  into  literature  from  the  universality  of  its 
application;  something  which  keeps  its  heat  in  its 
breast  for  ever,  like  a  Vesuvius.  It  is  light,  pungent, 
peppery, —  a  kind  of  political  "  chaff,"  to  use  a  vulgar 
word ;  to  be  relished  in  society,  and  roared  over  at  club 
suppers.  He  was  a  wit  of  the  great  world.  Chester- 
field thought  highly  of  his  talents;  and  Chesterfield 
himself  has  left  at  least  two  pieces  of  satire  not  un- 
worthy of  Addison. 

Sir  Charles  had  taken  the  name  of  Williams  with  an 
estate.     He  was  of  the  old  family  of  Hanbury  of  Wor- 
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cestershire,  settled  at  the  time  of  his  birth  (1709)  in 
Monmouthshire.  His  mother  was  a  Selwyn,  of  the 
same  Selwyns  as  George,  the  equally  celebrated  wit  of 
the  next  reign.  This  is  curious,  and  may  remind  us 
that  the  mothers  of  Sedley  and  Chesterfield  were  both 
Savilles,  and  that  wit  has  run  for  generations  in  the 
Stanhopes,  Sheridans,  and  Tickells.  He  came  into 
Parliament  while  a  young  man, — was  made  by  Walpole 
Paymaster  of  Marines, — and  his  squibs  belong  to  Wal- 
pole's  later  period,  and  the  years  following. 

He  is  smart  and  saucy,  and  does  not  much  mind  what 
he  says.  In  a  "  Grub  upon  Bubb  " — an  election-squib 
on  Bubb  Doddin^ton — he  runs  on  thus  : — 

"  When  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  by  King  George  were  created, 
He  greatly  desired  he  that  Order  might  wear ; 
But  he  had  not  one  star,  for  poor  Bubb  was  ill-fated, 
And  ne'er  a  red  ribbon  fell  to  his  share. 
For  the  King  would  not  dub 
So  low-born  a  scrub, 
Nor  the  Order  disgrace  with  a  fellow  like  Bubb. 
But  he  calmly  and  quietly  put  up  the  thing, 
And  followed  the  Court,  though  not  led  in  a  string." 

We  forget  whether  it  was  Sir  Charles  who  christened 
Lord  Bath's  countess  "  the  wife  of  Bath; "  but  his  per- 
secution of  both  husband  and  wife  was  relentless.  He 
was  envoy  at  Dresden ;  and  afterwards  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, during  the  reign  of  Newcastle  and  Pitt.  But  all 
his  gaiety  and  success  ended  in  insanity,  perhaps  in 
suicide.  On  his  way  home  to  England,  in  the  spring  of 
1758,  he  performed  one  of  the  maddest  freaks  possible. 
Falling  in  with  a  certain  dame  aventuriere—a  Made- 
moiselle John — he  made  a  contract  of  marriage  with  her, 
though  a  married  man,  and  gave  her  a  note  for  10,000 
roubles,  all  on  an  acquaintance  of  three  days.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  of  March  4th  in  that  year,  gives 
his  son  this  account  of  him :  — 

"  I  thought  he  talked  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  he  engaged 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  master  of  Vienna  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  he  told  me  that  you  were  very  much  in  love  with  his 

daughter He  was  let  blood  four  times  on   board  the 

ship,  and  has  been  let  blood  four  times  more  since  his  arrival  here.". 
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What  Chesterfield  tells  further  about  him,  on  the 
22nd,  is  very  curious :  — 

"  Sir  C.  W.  is  still  in  confinement,  and,  I  fear,  will  always  be  so, 
for  he  seems  cum  ratione  insanire.  The  physicians  have  collected 
all  he  has  said  and  done  that  indicated  an  alienation  of  mind,  and 
have  laid  it  before  him  in  writing.  He  has  answered  it  in  writing 
too,  and  justifies  himself  by  the  most  plausible  arguments  that  can 
possibly  be  urged.  He  tells  his  brother,  and  the  few  who  are 
allowed  to  see  him,  that  they  are  such  narrow  and  contracted  minds 
themselves,  that  they  take  those  for  mad  who  have  a  great  and  gene- 
rous way  of  thinking? 

There  was  a  touch  of  Democritus  in  this.  He  had, 
indeed,  a  brief  recovery,  but  was  seized  again  by  his 
terrible  malady,  and  died  —  it  is  believed  by  his  own 
hand  —  the  following  year. 

His  verses  are  still  readable  for  their  vivacity.  Some 
of  his  phrases,  such  as 

"  The  black  funereal  Finches," 
passed  into  proverbial  frequency  of  use.  But,  for  our 
parts,  we  think  that  his  "  Isabella  "  — a  comic  eclogue 
— gives  a  higher  notion  of  his  talent  than  his  political 
squibs.  It  has  an  elegance  and  point  that  would  have 
been  quite  worthy  of  Gay.  The  subject  is  that  Duchess 
of  Manchester  on  whose  marriage  with  an  Irish  gentle- 
man he  wrote  some  lines  which  set  half  the  Irishmen  in 
London  examining  their  hair-triggers.  "  Nature,"  the 
satirist  had  said  of  them, — 

"  Nature,  indeed,  denies  them  sense, 
But  gives  them  legs  and  impudence 
That  beats  all  understanding." 

The  interval  between  Sir  Hanbury  Williams  and  the 
"  Kolliad "  produced  nothing  that  is  very  familiarly 
remembered  as  political  wit  proper.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
period  of  passion  and  of  productiveness,  for  it  comprised 
the  Bute  era,  the  satires  of  Churchill,  the  letters  of 
Junius,  and  that  overrated  "  Heroic  Epistle "  which 
seems  to  have  gone  through  thirteen  editions  within  two 
years.  But  perhaps  what  most  concerns  our  special 
purpose  to  notice  is  that  it  was  likewise  the  most  active 
period  of  clever  and  goodnatured  Caleb   Whitefoord. 
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Little  as  he  is  now  known,  lie  was  a  man  admired  by 
Johnson  and  Smollett,  and  has  a  niche  among  famous 
figures  in  Goldsmith's  "  Retaliation."  He  was  con- 
spicuously good-natured  and  genial.  Adam  Smith  used 
to  say  that  the  junto  of  wits  and  authors  hated  one 
another  heartily,  but  that  they  all  had  a  regard  for 
Whitefoord,  who,  by  his  conciliatory  manner,  kept  them 
together.  He  it  was  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Papy- 
rius  Cursor,"  introduced  "  A  new  and  humorous  method 
of  reading  the  Newspapers," — the  method,  viz.,  of  read- 
ing "  onwards  "  across  the  columns.  For  example,  we 
find  in  the  "  Foundling  Hospital  for  wit  " — 

"  Last  night  the  Princess  Royal  was  baptized Mary,  alias  Moll 

Hacket,  alias  Black  Moll." 

"  This  morning  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Speaker  was con- 
victed of  keeping  a  disorderly  house." 

"  A  certain  commoner  will  be  created  a  peer *#*  No  greater 

reward  will  be  offered." 

"A  fine  turtle,  weighing  upwards  of  80  lbs. was  carried  before 

the  sitting  alderman." 

This  mode  of  pleasantry  so  tickled  our  great-grand- 
fathers, that  these  "  cross-readings  "  were  fashionable 
in  the  newspapers  for  many  years,  and  were  worked  to 
death  like  other  ingenious  notions.  It  would  have 
more  freshness  now,  and  we  have  often  wondered 
that,  among  all  the  old  vehicles  of  fun  which  our 
jokers  employ  over  again,  we  never  see  this  tried. 
The  facetice  of  Whitefoord  were  contributed  to  the 
"Public  Advertiser;'"  for  squibs  formed  part  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  every  newspaper;  and  the  fashion  of 
confining  them  to  special  "  comic"  journals  is  quite  an 
affair  of  yesterday.  But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the 
"  Rolliad,"  for  we  have  met  no  lampoons  against  Bute 
worth  reprinting,  though  he  "  set  himself  up,"  as 
Smollet  says,  "as  a  pillory  to  be  pelted  by  all  the 
blackguards  in  England,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
would  grow  tired  and  leave  off." 

If  we  were  going  to  preach  on  the  transitoriness  of 
this  species  of  wit,  we  should  take  the  once-renowned 
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Whig  "  Rolliad  "  for  a  text.  What  does  the  world  now 
remember  about  it  ?  We  heard  only  the  other  day  that 
two  great  Whig  literati,  at  a  Whig  breakfast,  both 
showed  themselves  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
"  Rolliad  "  in  reality,  but  that  this  famous  satire  really 
consists  of  "  Criticisms  on  the  Rolliad  " —  criticisms  on 
an  imaginary  epic,  with  fictitious  extracts.  They 
appeared  in  the  "  Morning  Herald,"  a  paper  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  sternest  Toryism,  but  then  in  strong 
opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  last  half  of  1784  and  first 
of  1785,  and,  being  collected  with  other  things,  were 
published  in  a  volume  and  ran  through  many  editions. 
They  were  written  by  the  very  cleverest  men  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  many  a  veteran  "  buff  and  blue,"  who 
reads  these  pages,  will  remember  the  tradition  of  their 
pungency,  and  exclaim  with  a  melancholy  sneer,  "  Ah, 
there  were  wits  in  England  in  those  days !  "  Nor  shall 
we  quarrel  with  him.  Wit  is  of  no  age  and  of  no  party, 
and  plenty  of  it  has  appeared  in  all  times  and  on  all 
sides  in  England.  If  we  are  apt  to  think  the  wit  of  our 
own  time  better,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  it  is  ours. 

The  "  Rolliad  " —  to  give  it  its  common  name  — 
sprang  out  of  the  excitement  of  the  Westminster  Scru- 
tiny, which  so  vexed  Fox  and  the  Whigs  during  the 
first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  that  met  in  May, 
1784.  Rolle,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  made  a  speech 
which  provoked  the  Opposition,  and,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  the  dubious  reputation  of  being  ever 
eager  to  cough  down  Edmund  Burke,  the  wits  of  the 
party  resolved  on  revenge.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Whio"s  were  in  no  very  good  humour;  the  defeated 
India  Bill  and  the  Coalition  infamy  were  fresh,  and  by 
no  means  fragrant,  in  the  nostrils  of  the  country ;  and 
William  Pitt  had  just  begun  his  great  and  triumphant 
career.  The  sailors  have  a  proverb  that  the  devil  is 
always  busy  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  spirit  of  satire  is 
never  so  active  as  when  political  storms  are  blowing. 
Through  Rolle,  Pitt  himself  and  many  more  men  were 
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to  be  attacked.  The  chief  writers  were  Dr.  Laurence ; 
Tickell  (sprung  from  Addison's  Tickell,  and  a  real 
wit)  ;  General  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  Ossory  family,  well 
known  about  town  ;  Richardson  ;  Lord  John  Town- 
shend  ;  and  a  man  then  and  long  afterwards  distin- 
guished, George  Ellis.  That  their  amiable  labours 
made  a  hit  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the  fact  that  the 
subject  was  mentioned  next  spring  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  find  from  the  Parliamentary  History, 
that  on  April  20th,  1785,  Sheridan,  amidst  "a general 
laugh,"  observed  — 

';  He  was  aware  that  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Rolle)  had 
suspected  that  he  was  either  the  author  of  those  compositions,  or  in 
some  way  or  other  concerned  in  them;  but  he  assured  him  upon  his 
honour  he  was  not,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  a  line  of  them  till  they 
were  in  print  in  the  newspaper." 

The  member  for  Devonshire  professed,  of  course,  his 
"  contempt  "  for  the  attacks ;  but  that  he  was  somewhat 
irritated  is  plain  from  his  hinting  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  that  he  would  have  Fox's  head  stuck  on  Temple 
Bar !  There  is  a  fine  pugnacious  tone  about  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  those  days  which  seems  to  suit  the  jolly 
three-bottle  life  of  the  epoch. 

When  we  come  to  view  the  "  Rolliad  "  by  the  light 
of  all  this  fame,  it  is  the  old  story;  we  do  not  find  it  so 
wonderfully  clever  as  we  might  expect.  But,  though 
this  is  incidental  to  nearly  all  such  researches,  we  gladly 
testify  that  we  have  passed  pleasant  hours  over  the 
volume.  The  genealogical  tree  of  "  the  Rollos  or 
Rolles,"  which  forms  the  frontispiece,  with  its  three  or 
four  ancestors  marked  sus.  per  coll.,  sets  the  reader 
laughing,  and  predisposes  him  to  be  amused  with  the 
letterpress.  There  is  also  a  very  humorous  account  of 
the  family  history  —  a  bit  of  burlesque  on  the  way  in 
which  genealogists  adopt  the  same  tone  in  sjDeaking  of 
all  families  —  well  worth  reading  still :  — 

"  John  Rolle,  Esq.,  is  descended  from  the  ancient  Duke  Rollo  of 
Normandy.  Rollo  passed  over  into  Britain  anno  983,  where  he  soon 
begat   another   Rollo   upon  the   wife   of  a  Saxon  drummer.     Our 
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young  Rollo  was  distinguished  by  his  gigantic  stature,  and  was  slain 
by  Hildebrand,  the  Danish  champion,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  We  find 
in  Camden  that  the  race  of  the  Rollos  fell  into  adversity  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  and  in  the  succeeding  reign  Gaspar  de  Rollo  was  an  ostler 
in  Denbighshire.  But  during  the  unhappy  contests  of  York  and 
Lancaster  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  indeed  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland, 
have  it  that  the  Rollos  became  Scheriffes  of  Devon — Scheriffi 
Devonienses  Rolli  fuerunt — and,  in  another  passage,  arrestaverunt 
Debitores  plurimi  Rollorum ;  hence  a  doubt  in  Fabian  whether  this 
Rollo  was  not  Bailiff  ipse  potius  quam  Scheriffus.  From  this  period, 
however,  they  gradually  advanced  in  circumstances — Rollo  in  Henry 
the  Eighth  being  amerced  in  800  marks  for  pilfering  two  manchets 
of  beef  from  the  King's  buttery,  the  which,  saith  Selden,  facillime 
payavit"  &c.  &c. 

This  bit  of  pleasantry  was  written,  we  believe,  by 
Tickell.*  Something  quite  as  absurd  may  often  be  seen 
in  real  ludicrous  earnest,  when  a  prosperous  Mr.  Bug- 
gins  changes  his  name  to  Fitz-Bogyn,  and  blooms  out  as 
a  rival  to  the  Courtenays  and  Talbots. 

We  remark  in  the  fragments  from  the  imaginary  epic 
a  felicitous  command  of  our  English  heroic  metre.  The 
art  of  writing  that  glorious  kind  of  verse  seems  nearly 
extinct.  Was  the  following  severe  sketch  of  Pitt  writ- 
ten by  George  Ellis  ?  — 

"  Pert  without  fire,  without  experience  sage, 
Young  with  more  art  than  Shelbume  gleaned  from  age, 
Too  proud  from  pilfered  greatness  to  descend, 
Too  humble  not  to  call  Dundas  his  friend, 
In  solemn  dignity  and  sullen  state, 
This  new  Octavius  rises  to  debate  !  " 

Ellis  afterwards  became  one  of  Pitt's  friends  and 
supporters,  just  as  certain  gentlemen  of  the  "  New 
Whig  Guide"  set  are  now  Whigs;  and  the  exquisite 
felicity  with  which  Pitt  quoted  Virgil  on  one  occasion 
when  the  "Rolliad"  was  mentioned  in  his  company,  will 
bear  another  repetition.  One  of  the  party  having 
asked  some  question  about  the  authorship,  Pitt  turned 
to  Ellis  with  an  — 

"  Imo  age,  et  a  prima,  die,  hospes,  origine  nobis, 
Insidias 

*  Lord  Braybrooke  contributed  to  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ii. 
114-5,  a  paper  on  the  authorship  of  the  Rolliad,  to  which,  and  the 
other  communications  it  evoked,  Ave  have  to  express  our  obligations. 
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leaving  the  erroresque  tuos  of  the  next  line  to  be  implied, 
with  equal  humour  and  delicacy.  These  felicitous  adap- 
tations of  an  age  when  classic  quotations  were  thought, 
like  classic  olives,  to  give  a  relish  to  wine,  are  strange 
we  fear  to  the  ears  of  the  new  generation. 

There  is  a  story  about  Pitt  in  the  "  Rolliad,"  founded, 
we  believe,  on  fact :  — 

"  How  as  he  wandered  darkling  o'er  the  plain, 
His  reason  drowned  in  Jenkinson's  champagne, 
A  rustic's  hand,  but  righteous  fate  withstood, 
Had  shed  a  Premier's  for  a  robber's  blood." 

The  host  was  accustomed  to  do  equal  justice  to  his  own 
champagne,  if  we  may  trust  the  anecdote  which  records 
that,  as  two  junior  members  of  the  party  were  wander- 
ing about  the  purlieus  of  the  House  of  Commons  — 

"  His  wig  awry,  his  papers  on  the  ground, 
Drunk  and  asleep,  Charles  Jenkinson  they  found." 

They  wrote  freely,  as  they  lived  freely,  temp.  Geo.  III.  ; 
and  one  of  the  standing  qualities  for  which  Pitt  —  the 
"  Virtuous  Youth"  —  was  ridiculed  was  his  chastity. 
It  certainly  was  not  a  failing  which  could  be  attributed 
with  justice  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition !  The 
grossness  of  some  of  the  passages  in  this  popular  col- 
lection is  amazing  when  we  consider  how  near  it  comes 
to  our  own  time,  and  that  it  was  intended  for  general 
reading.  The  personalities,  too,  are  sufficiently  broad. 
A  certain  duke,  who  was  accused  of  being  a  screw,  is 
addressed  in  these  words :  — 

"  Whether  thou  goest,  while  summer  heats  prevail, 
To  enjoy  the  freshness  of  thy  kitchen's  gale, 
Where,  unpolluted  by  luxurious  heat, 
Its  large  expanse  affords  a  cool  retreat." 

"While  the  "Rolliad"  was  appearing,  there  was  satire 
of  one  kind  or  other  flying  about  the  whole  press.  Cari- 
catures against  Warren  Hastings  are  given  by  Mr. 
Wright;  and  we  found  among  the  "Cross-readings" 
of  the  papers  during  February  that  year  — 

"  Mrs.  Hastings  has  presented  to  the a  very  beautiful  bouquet 

of  jewels,  valued  at  above  50,000/.,  which  infallibly  removes 

all  spots  and  stains  of  ever  so  long  standing." 

I 
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Unquestionably,  when  we  consider  personality  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  literary  war  should 
take  such  a  form.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cant 
talked  on  the  subject.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down  which 
the  necessities  and  excitements  of  periods  of  agitation 
will  not  naturally  break  through.  Satirical  freedom  is 
part  of  political  freedom,  and  wit  has  often  served  the 
cause  of  religion  and  truth.  "  The  faculty  of  ridicule," 
said  Johnson,  "  may  be  lawfully  used;  "  and  he  used  it, 
accordingly,  as  freely  as  Pascal  had.  Luther  was  wont 
to  say  that  nothing  so  much  disconcerted  the  Evil  One 
as  laughing  at  him :  which  we  take  to  be  true  in  a  larger 

DO'  O 

sense  than  he  intended.  A  strict  process  against  "  per- 
sonality "  —  were  that  word  to  be  used  rigidly  —  would 
not  only  play  sad  havock  with  our  own  oratory  and 
political  literature,  but  would  wound  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes more  deeply  than  the  worms  of  centuries 
have.  Men  must  act  according  to  their  best  lights,  and 
it  is  for  posterity  to  pronounce  the  verdict. 

In  the  case  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  for  example,  to  which 
we  have  now  arrived,  what  are  we  to  say  ?  A  hundred 
opinions  may  be  adopted  respecting  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Some  hate  it  with  unmitigated  hatred.  Some 
regret  it,  but  accept  its  consequences  as  beneficial  to 
mankind  on  the  whole.  Some  cherish  its  memory  as  a 
new  political  revelation  of  which  they  hope  to  see  still 
further  results.  But  a  candid  man  of  any  of  these  per- 
suasions must  remember  that  the  aim  of  the  Anti- Jacobin 
was  to  keep  Britain  from  revolution  during  1797-8. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  fight  as  our  soldiers 
afterwards  did  in  Spain  —  to  wage  such  a  literary  war 
as  suited  the  agitated  spirit  of  Europe.  AVhile  we 
blame  Canning,  therefore,  for  speaking  as  he  did  of 
Madame  Roland,  we  must  not  forget  the  indecorum  of 
her  Memoirs,  or  that  it  was  from  persons  of  her 
party  that  vile  aspersions  had  been  cast  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Marie  Antoinette.  There  were  men  quite 
ready  to  begin  the  same  work  over  here  that  had  been 
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done  in  France,  and  that,  in  a  spirit  of  vulgar  imita- 
tion, and  under  quite  different  circumstances.  They 
had  to  be  shot  down,  like  mad  dogs ;  for  a  cur,  though 
contemptible  in  ordinary  cases,  becomes  tragic  when 
he  has  hydrophobia.  Accordingly,  in  opening  the 
Anti-Jacobin,  while  we  admit  its  violence,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  provocation. 

For  the  Anti-Jacobin  must  be  claimed  an  honour, 
which  can  be  claimed  for  scarce  one  of  the  works  we 
have  passed  under  review.  Let  us  waive  the  question 
how  much  we  may  have  owed  it  for  helping  to 
inspire  that  unity  and  stout  insular  self-confidence 
which  carried  us  through  the  great  war, — whole  within 
and  impervious  without.  Let  us  consider  it  only  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  and  we  shall  find  it  enjoying  the 
rare  distinction  that  its  best  satires  live  in  real  popular 
remembrance.     The  "  Knife-Grinder,"  with  his  — 

"  Story,  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir," 
is  almost  as  widely  known  as  our  nursery  rhymes.  It 
may  be  that  we  have  men  alive  who  have  written  jeux 
cVesprit  quite  as  clever.  We  are  pampered  with  plea- 
santry. But,  somehow,  these  jeux  cVesprit  die;  and  the 
"  Knife-Grinder  "  remains.  We  criticise  him — we  pick 
him  to  pieces  as  children  do  their  toy  figures  — to  try 
and  get  at  his  charm.  We  say,  "You  are  not  so  won- 
derful after  all!  "  —  and  yet  wre  find  our  delight  in  him 
continually  recurring.  There  goes  something  of  luck 
to  such  a  success  as  this.  First,  there  was  the  philan- 
thropic cant  in  full  swing  waiting  its  satirist ;  for  the 
world  heard  it  in  some  shape  or  other  every  day.  Then 
there  concurred — what  was  equally  advantageous  — 
the  happy  chance  that  South ey  had  been  weak  enough 
to  publish  Sapphics.  Lastly,  there  was  the  lucky  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  some  of  his 
effusions  both  in  metre  and  sentiment,  he  was  a  great 
man,  whose  reputation  kept  alive  the  memory  of  his 
failures.  Thus  Canninc;  had  an  universal  and  enduring 
topic  to  ridicule  in  a  novel  shape ;  the  last  new  popular 
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nonsense  to  burlesque  in  the  form  of  the  last  new 
literary  blunder.  His  execution  was  as  felicitous  as 
the  occasion.  The  dramatic  and  homely  reality  of 
the  Knife- Grinder  —  his  thoroughly  English  indiffer- 
ence to  politics,  and  his  natural  preference  of  a  pot  of 
beer  to  an  hour  of  gabble — give  him  a  place  in  standard 
English  comedy.  No.  2  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  (27th 
November,  1797)  lies  open  before  us,  with  the  intro- 
ductory prose  to  this  famous  satire,  from  which,  as  less 
known,  we  shall  take  a  paragraph  or  two :  — 

"Another  principle  no  less  devoutly  entertained" — the  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  Jacobins  —  "and  no  less  sedulously  disseminated,  is 
the  natural  and  eternal  warfare  of  the  Poon  and  the  Rich.  In 
those  orders  and  gradations  of  society  which  are  the  natural  result 
of  the  original  difference  of  talents  and  of  industry  among  mankind, 
the  Jacobin  sees  nothing  but  a  graduated  scale  of  violence  and 
cruelty.  ...  A  human  being  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury  and 
distress  is  a  treasure  to  a  reasoner  of  this  cast.  He  contemplates,  he 
examines,  he  turns  him  in  every  possible  light  with  a  view  to 
extracting  from  the  variety  of  his  wretchedness  new  topics  of  invec- 
tive against  the  pride  of  property.  He  indeed  (if  he  is  a  true  Jaco- 
bin) refrains  from  relieving  the  object  of  his  compassionate  contem- 
plation ;  as  well  knowing  that  every  diminution  from  the  general 
mass  of  human  misery  must  proportionably  diminish  the  force  of  his 
argument." 

The  sarcasm  of  the  last  sentence  is  good;  and  the 
view  quite  prepares  us  for  the  conduct  of  the  "  Friend 
of  Humanity "  to  our  needy  acquaintance,  after  vain 
attempts  to  beget  in  him  a  spirit  of  discontent  against 
some  person  or  thing :  — 

"  Rntfe-GrIis-der. 
"  I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  Honour's  health  in 
A  Pot  of  Beer  if  you  will  give  me  Six-pence, 
But  for  my  part  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  Politics,  Sir. 

"Feiexd  of  Humanity. 

"/give  thee  Sixpence!     I  will  see  thee first. 

Wretch!  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance. 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 

Spiritless  outcast! 

"  [Kicks  the  Knife-grinder,  overturns  his  tcheel,  and  exit  in 
a  transport  of  rejmblican  e?ithusiasm  and  universal 
philanthropy^  " 
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We  cannot  wonder  that  from  two  contributors  to 
the  Anti- Jacobin — William  Gifford  and  John  Hookham 
Frere — we  should  have  had  the  best  modern  translations 
of  Juvenal*  and  of  Aristophanes.  The  school  did 
something  for  the  pupils ;  and  the  pupils  threw  back 
a  lustre  on  the  school  which  would  alone  preserve  it 
in  literary  remembrance. 

But  if  the  Anti-Jacobin  excels  all  similar  works  in 
popularity,  and  in  the  eminence  of  its  contributors, 
it  also  excels  them  in  another  important  particular. 
It  contains  on  the  whole  a  greater  number  of  really 
good  things  than  any  one  of  them.  The  "  Loves  of 
the  Triangles,"  in  which, 

"  Th'  obedient  Pulley  strong  Mechanics  ply, 
And  wanton  Optics  roll  the  melting  eye ! " 

is  an  irresistible  parody,  and  likely  to  keep  the  original 
of  Darwin  in  remembrance.  Gray's  Odes  have  sur- 
vived the  burlesques  of  Colman ;  and  the  "  Country 
and  City  Mouse  "  of  Prior  and  Montague  is  neglected 
by  nine-tenths  of  those  who  read  with  admiration  the 
"  Hind  and  the  Panther."  But  Darwnfs  ease  is  pe- 
culiar. Other  poems  live  in  spite  of  ridicule ;  and  his 
"  Loves  of  the  Plants  "  in  consequence  of  it.  The 
Attic  salt  of  his  enemies  has  preserved  his  reputation. 

An  universal  characteristic  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  is 
its  vigour.  It  smacks  of  the  energetic  time  when  it 
appeared,  and  of  the  events  which  it  chronicles  among 
its  news.  In  the  first  number  we  have  anecdotes  of 
the  recent  battle  of  Camperdown —  how  the  gallant 
Duncan  chased  the  Dutch  on  to  a  lee-shore,  and  en- 
gaged them  to  leeward.  Sir  Richard  Strachan  is  sent 
off  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  A  Whig 
Duke  makes  a  foolish  after-dinner  speech  about  the 
Majesty  of  the  People :  he  is  instantly  dismissed  from 
the  lord-lieutenancy  of  his   county  and  the  command 

*  Such  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  as  Dryden  translated  must  be 
excepted. 
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of  his  regiment  of  militia.  The  vivacity  of  the  satire 
suits  the  stir  of  all  this  activity  and  glory;  and  very 
refreshing  it  is  to  recur  to  both  in  the  days  in  which 
we  live.  There  is  always  a  purpose  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin's  view,  —  something  more  important  than  the 
mere  persiflage  that  teases  individuals.  Like  the 
blade  of  Damascus,  which  has  a  verse  of  the  Koran 
engraved  on  it,  its  fine  wit  glitters  terribly  in  the 
cause  of  sacred  tradition.  None,  however,  of  the 
lighter  graces  of  satire  are  absent,  and  the  parodies 
of  Horace  and  Catullus  are  especially  neat. 

The  shop  of  Mr.  Wright,  in  Piccadilly,  where  the 
Anti-Jacobin  was  published,  was  the  scene  of  a  famous 
encounter  between  its  editor,  Gifford,  and  Dr.  Wolcot. 
The  Anti-Jacobin,  however,  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
assault.  Wolcot  had  attacked  Gifford,  who  retaliated 
in  his  "  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar,"  in  which  he  describes 
his  libeller  in  such  lines  as  these :  — 

"A  bloated  mass,  a  gross,  blood-boltcred  clod, 
A  foe  to  man,  a  renegade  from  God, 
From  noxious  childhood  to  pernicious  age, 
Separate  to  infamy,  in  every  stage." 

Among  other  invectives  equally  strong,  there  appears 
the  following  invocation  to  combat :  — 

"  Come,  then,  all  filth,  all  venom  as  thou  art, 
Rage  in  thy  eye,  and  rancour  in  thy  heart, 
Come  with  thy  boasted  arms,  spite,  malice,  lies, 
Smut,  scandal,  execrations,  blasphemies  ; 
I  brave  them  all.     Lo,  here  I  fix  my  stand, 
And  dare  the  utmost  of  thy  tongue  and  hand  ; 
Prepared  each  threat  to  baffle  or  to  spurn, 
Each  blow  with  ten-fold  vigour  to  return." 

This  passage  certainly  seems  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  assault  which  ensued ;  and  accordingly,  as  Gifford 
was  entering  Wright's  shop,  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar) 
fell  upon  him  with  a  cudgel.  Though  a  small  man, 
Gifford  did  not  belie  the  bravery  of  his  verses.  He 
stood  up  to  Wolcot,  wrested  the  cudgel  from  his  hand, 
and  returned  each  blow,  as  he  had  promised,  with  ten- 
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fold  vigour.  The  crowd,  moreover,  which  gathered 
was  with  the  Tory  wit ;  Peter  was  rolled  in  the  kennel, 
and  thus  returned  to  what  was  often  the  Castalia  of 
his  inspiration!  This  is  a  specimen,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  violence  of  the  language  or  the  violence  of 
the  acts,  of  the  fierce  animosities  of  those  days.  -  The 
renown  of  Peter  Pindar  was  great  in  his  time,  and, 
though  he  could  not  beat  Gifford  at  savage  point,  he 
was  his  superior  in  coarse  buffoonery.  Wolcot  is  the 
Radical  satirist,  the  street  Swift,  —  a  rough,  tough, 
scurrilous,  but  really  funny  wag.  There  is  the  true 
caper  of  the  Satyr  in  his  style.  His  favourite  topic 
was  George  the  Third,  whose  habit  of  saying  "  What ! 
what!"  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  merriment; 
but  his  chief  satire  has  an  unrepeatable  title,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  revive  specimens  of  a  man  who,  if  he 
hated  anybody,  fell  foul  of  their  sisters,  mother,  and 
grandmother.  He  was  a  ruffian  with  his  pen  as  with 
his  cudgel.  Giiford  had  fought  his  way  up  with 
dauntless  resolution  from  the  position  of  a  shoemaker; 
the  chief  attack  on  him  by  Peter  Pindar  is  therefore 
entitled  A  Cut  at  a  Cobbler !  Volumes  could  not  say 
more  in  illustration  of  the  man  or  of  his  Red  Indian 
style  of  warfare;  and  the  fact  prej:>ares  us  to  find 
satirists  of  his  school  of  politics  parodying  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  to  ridicule  the  King  and  Eldon..  But 
the  records  of  these  infamous  followers  of  a  bad  ori- 
ginal are  the  criminal  trials,  and  their  works  are  now 
known  only  to  students  of  the  law  of  libel. 

We  have  arrived  by  this  time  at  our  own  century, 
and  the  career  of  the  gayest  of  squib-writers,  the 
airiest  of  wits  —  Tom  Moore.  The  effervescence  of 
his  light  ridicule  is  as  superior  to  meaner  mixtures 
as  sparkling  Moselle  to  ginger-beer.  He  is  not  a  great 
satirist;  but  the  bow  of  Cupid  can  wound  as  well  as 
the  bow  of  Apollo.  He  was  as  quick  and  as  vexatious 
as  a  mosquito ;  and  he  had  an  eminent  advantage  in 
his  musical  command  of  verse,  for  his  hum  charms 
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the  ear  while  his  sting  tortures  the  flesh.  Our  climate 
seems  almost  too  cold  for  so  gay  and  gorgeous  an 
insect.     He  was  like  his  own  — 

"  bees  of  Trebizond, 
Which  from  the  sunniest  flowers  that  glad 
With  their  pure  smile  the  gardens  round, 
Draw  venom  forth  that  drives  men  mad." 

During  his  palmy  days  the  Whigs  were  the  lords 
of  political  wit  till  "  Blackwood  "  and  the  "  New  Whig 
Guide"  turned  the  tables,  and  after  these  "John  Bull" 
scattered  terror  among  their  ranks.  But  they  may 
justly  be  proud  of  their  light  horseman  from  the  Irish 
brigade.  Never  was  a  neater  swordsman,  nor  one  with 
a  prettier  plume  of  poetry  in  his  helm.  His  ornaments 
do  not  encumber  his  weapon :  nay,  he  wounds  more 
severely  by  the  aid  of  them,  like  a  man  striking  with 
his  fist  when  he  has  his  rings  on.  His  satire  belongs 
to  the  same  school  as  that  of  the  "  Rolliad  "  and  Sir 
Hanbury  Williams ;  but  the  "  Rolliad  "  men  did  not 
equal  him  in  point,  and  Sir  Hanbury  never  rivalled 
him  in  fancy. 

His  main  characteristic  being  spar  He,  his  talent  can 
be  judged  perfectly  well  by  bits.  Pound  him  into 
fragments,  and  the  dust  will  glitter.  No  one  satire 
is  a  great  satire,  but  all  are  full  of  delicate  little 
brilliancies  which  represent  his  kind  of  genius  as 
effectually  as  a  whole  poem.  They  stick  to  the  me- 
mory naturally.  Mention  the  Prince  Royal  and  his 
golden  donkeys  holding   the  salt,   and  forthwith  you 

remember  — 

"those  little  asses, 
Which  in  that  rich  and  classic  dome 
Appear  so  perfectly  at  home ! " 

The  corpulence  of  his  old  patron  was  as  staple  a  theme 
of  mirth  to  him  as  Sheridan's  nose  to  Gilray;  and 
we  have  it  jested  upon  in  a  short  piece,  entitled  "  Re- 
inforcements to  Wellington,"  which  we  may  quote  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  a  satirist. 
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"  Whose  humour,  as  gay  as  the  fire-fly's  light, 
Played  round  every  subject,  and  shone  as  it  play'd." 

The  date  of  the  poem  is  1813. 

"  As  recruits  in  these  times  are  not  easily  got, 
And  the  Marshal  must  have  them — pray,  why  should  we  not, 
As  the  last,  and,  I  grant  it,  the  worst  of  our  loans  to  him, 
Ship  off  the  Ministry,  body  and  bones,  to  him? 
There's  not  in  all  England,  I'd  venture  to  swear, 
Any  men  we  could  half  so  conveniently  spare  ; 
And  though  they've  been  helping  the  French  for  years  past, 
We  may  thus  make  them  useful  to  England  at  last. 
Castlereagh  in  our  sieges  might  save  some  disgraces, 
Being  us'd  to  the  taking  and  keeping  of  places  ; 
And  volunteer  Canning,  still  ready  for  joining, 
Might  show  off  his  talent,  for  sly  undermining. 
Could  the  Household  but  spare  us  its  glory  and  pride, 
Old  H — df — t  at  horn-works  again  might  be  tried, 
And  the  Chief  Justice  make  a  bold  charge  at  his  side : 
While  Vansittart  could  victual  the  troops  upon  tick, 
And  the  Doctor  look  after  the  baggage  and  sick. 
Nay,  I  do  not  see  why  the  great  Regent  himself 
Should,  in  times  such  as  these,  stay  at  home  on  the  shelf: 
Though  through  narrow  defiles  he's  not  fitted  to  pass, 
Yet  who  could  resist  if  he  bore  down  en  masse  ? 
And  though  oft,  of  an  evening,  perhaps  he  might,  prove, 
Like  our  Spanish  confed'rates,  "  unable  to  move," 
Yet  there's  one  thing  in  war  of  advantage  unbounded, 
Which  is,  that  he  could  not  with  ease  be  surrounded." 

This  waggery — so  petulant  and  petillant — had  at  least 
no  great  malignity  in  it.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
such  a  passage  as  the  following  from  the  well-known 
"  Parody  on  the  Regent's  letter :  "  — 

"  I  need  not  remind  you  how  cursedly  bad 
Our  affairs  were  all  looking  when  father  went  mad; 
A  strait  waistcoat  on  him  and  restrictions  on  me, 
A  more  limited  monarchy  could  not  well  be." 

This  is  inexcusably  indecent ;  and  the  recollection 
of  it  ought  to  have  hindered  Moore  from  ever  com- 
plaining, as  he  afterwards  did  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan, 
of  the  violence  of  party  satire.  While  he  was  firing 
away  his  rockets  in  the  "  Times  "  and  "  Chronicle,"  — 
while  Byron  himself  was  occasionally  throwing  out 
party  lampoons, — while   Rogers   was   dropping   neat 
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epigrams  which  fell  and  blistered  like  drops  of  burning 
sealing-wax,  —  the  Whigs  had  things  all  their  own 
way.  It  was  not  till  about  the  period  of  the  Peace, 
when  the  New  Whig  Guide  was  coming  out  in  the 
papers,  and  Blackwood  appeared  in  the  North  like  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  that  the  spell  of  that  great  Party's 
rule  in  literature  began  to  break,  both  in  Edinburgh 
and  London.  An  age  followed,  of  most  brilliant  acti- 
vity, but  too  near  to  our  own  to  be  yet  discussed  in 
much  detail.  The  remembrance  of  their  castigations 
still  rankles  in  the  blood  of  the  Cockney  Radicals,  on 
whom  the  heaviest  part  of  the  Tory  severity  fell;  and 
they  gratify  themselves  by  biting  at  the  rods,  now 
that  the  hands  which  wielded  them  are  harmless  in 
the  grave. 

To  the  New  Whig  Guide  attaches  a  peculiar  interest, 
for  our  present  Premier  *  is  understood  to  have  con- 
tributed to  it.  "  What  a  facetious  Consul  we  have !  " 
exclaimed  Cato,  when  Cicero  delivered  that  charming 
raillery  of  the  Stoics  which  we  find  in  the  Pro  Murend. 
We  open  the  merry  pages  of  the  Guide  with  a  certain 
veneration,  when  we  know  that  we  are  perusing  the 
squibs  of  a  First  Lord.  What  is  still  more  to  the 
purpose  in  this  particular  is,  that  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  a  hand  in  the  fun,  though  in  maturer  years  he 
kept  under  stern  control  that  rich  sense  of  humour 
which  belonged  to  him  with  other  gifts. 

An  excellent  paper  in  the  Guide  is  the  account  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  "  Letters  of  Ezekiel  Grubb,  a 
Quaker  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Tobias  Brande  of  Big- 
muddy."  Whitbread  is  touched  off,  very  neatly,  by 
the  imaginary  Quaker: — 

"  Whitbread  (not  Whitebread  as  thou  callest  him)  hath  more 
weight,  I  think,  than  the  Leader.  He  is  a  very  boisterous  and  lengthy- 
speaker,  and  strongly  remindeth  me  of  Bully  Pycroft  of  Kentucky, 
whom  thou  knowest,  though  he  is  inferior  to  Pycroft  in  taste  and 
elegance." 

*  Lord  Palmerston. 
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There  are  one  or  two  especially  good  parodies. 
Moore  affords  two  very  lively  subjects, — 

—  "there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life, 
As  Quarter-Day /" 

and  another,  from  which  we  take  an  inimitably  happy 
stanza:  — 

"Oh  the  fool  who  is  truly  so  never  forgets, 
But  still  fools  it  on  to  the  close; 
As  Ponsonby  leaves  the  debate  when  he  sets, 
Just  as  dark  as  it  was  when  he  rose." 

The  Guide  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  light  party 
satire,  half  clubbish,  half  parliamentary, — which  in- 
cludes the  "  Rolliad"  and  Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  and 
most  of  Moore's  pasquinades.  Thus  it  occupies,  as  these 
do,  a  middle  place  between  the  high  literary  satires  of 
a  Swift  or  Addison,  and  the  sheet  broadsides  addressed 
to  the  mob.  It  nowhere  reaches  the  level  of  the  best 
pieces  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  the  result,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  of  skilful  genius  with 
happy  casualty ;  but  for  generations,  writers  of  memoirs 
and  historians  who  wish  to  catch  the  spirit  of  its  time 
will  come  to  its  pages,  where  they  will  find  Mackintosh 
and  other  celebrities  sketched  with  the  same  humorous 
power  as  that  of  H.  B.  For,  though  there  is  a  fashion 
in  wit  as  in  everything,  and  every  age  thinks  its  own 
wit  the  best,  the  faculty  itself  is  scattered  pretty 
equally  over  them  all,  and  whatever  may  be  the  shape 
it  assumes,  employs  itself  always  for  much  the  same 
purposes  and  objects.  We  repeat  that  no  branch  of 
the  belles-lettres  more  completely  illustrates  an  age ;  and 
though  little  of  it  is  purely  readable  in  after  times 
for  its  own  sake,  it  all  has  a  solid  value  when  studied 
for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration.  Our  literature  still 
desiderates  a  work  devoted  to  the  subject. 

"We  are  not  going  to  deal  on  this  occasion  with  the 
"  John  Bull"  of  Theodore  Hook.  Spirat adhuc  odium. 
Its  scathing  satire  only  began  in  December,  1820,  when 
it  was  carried  on  with  such  zeal,  that  in  printing  his 
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famous  song,  "  Mrs.  Muggins'  Visit  to  the  Queen,"  in  the 
nineteenth  number,  Hook  absolutely  printed  the  music. 
As  much  of  the  story  as  was  proper  was  told  in  this 
journal  a  few  years  ago,  in  language  which  we  cannot 
improve  upon,  and  need  not  repeat.*  A  single  sentence 
must  be  quoted  as  necessary  to  our  historical  sketch — 
"  that  all  persons  of  influence  seem  to  have  concurred 
in  the  determination  that  such  things  should  no  longer 
be  patronised."  This  reaction,  for  which  no  one  party 
exclusively — and  certainly  not  the  general  spirit  of  our 
best  English  satire — is  to  blame,  lasted  almost  till  the 
other  day;  not  only  by  its  own  force,  but  because  cir- 
cumstances in  political  life  concurred  to  prolong  it. 
The  party-squibbing  of  the  old  school  has,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  been  scarcely  known.  Since 
its  venom  has  abated  it  has  nearly  vanished  from  the 
daily  papers,  of  which,  up  to  that  period,  it  was  a 
regular  feature. 

We  have  now  the  "  comic  journal"  —  an  institution 
not  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  but  one  which  never 
existed  before  under  such  advantages ;  while  the  best  of 
that  kind  of  political  wit  which  once  glittered  in  such 
things  as  the  "  Rolliad  "  is  now  embodied  in  the"  poli- 
tical novel."  Here  are  new  developments  of  the  ten- 
dency which  will  be  studied  a  century  hence  by  our 
descendants,  and  which  we  must  admit  they  will  have  a 
right  to  regard  as  exponents  of  our  life. 

One  or  two  remarkable  and  obvious  characteristics 
distinguish  "  Punch  "  from  the  kind  of  works  we  have 
examined.  Its  wit  is  neither  Whig  nor  Tory;  and 
though  it  had  at  one  time  a  pretty  strong  political  bias 
— which,  if  weaker,  is  by  no  means  extinct  at  present — 
still  the  largest  part  of  its  fun  has  always  been  social. 
It  is  rather  a  combination  of  scattered  excellences  than 
anything  essentially  new ;  for,  not  to  mention  that  it 
was  preceded  by  "Figaro,"  a  satirical  journal  of  much 

*  See  "  Theodore  Hook,"  reprinted  from  vol.  lxxii.  of  the  Quarterly 
Revieio. 
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cleverness,  edited  and  indeed  for  the  most  part  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  A'Beckett,  and  that  it  bears  the  second 
title  of  "  Charivari,"  it  is  certain  that  all  the  forms  of  wit 
and  humour  employed  in  it  can  be  traced  in  the  political 
satire  of  old  times.  But  what  the  world  never  had 
before  was  a  specially  comic  journal  of  so  much  merit, 
combining  social  and  political  matter,  and  combining 
also  the  satire  of  the  pen  with  the  satire  of  the  pencil. 
The  talent  of  Gilray  and  the  talent  of  Hook  are  found 
in  it  together.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  limit  its  merit 
to  the  light  shafts  which  are  shot  at  folly  as  it  flies,  for 
the  "  Snob  Papers  "  belong  to  another  sphere,  and  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  "Tatler;"  and  the  domestic 
sketches  of  Mr.  Leech  are  charming  little  works  of  art, 
which  it  would  be  libellous  to  class  with  "caricatures" 
at  all.  The  fanciful  wit  again  which  flavours  the  wri- 
tings of  Mr.  Jerrold,  is  of  a  far  rarer  growth  than 
the  men  of  past  times  would  have  expected  in  a  paper 
professedly  comic  and  polemic.  The  decorum  which 
distinguishes  "  Punch  "  from  the  best  effusions  of  the 
class  in  olden  days,  belongs  as  much  to  the  age  as  to 
the  periodical.  At  the  worst  of  times  our  facetious 
friend  is  innocent ;  and  though  our  progenitors  seem 
to  have  thought  that  all  wit  required  great  licence, 
the  student  finds  that  they  were  often  licentious,  and 
dull  too,  sacrificing  decency  and  getting  nothing  in 
exchange.  The  greatest  proof  of  "  Punch's  "  success  is 
the  number  of  its  imitators, — the  "  Pasquins,"  "  Pucks," 
"  Puppet-Shows,"  "Squibs,"  "  Sparks,"  "  Great  Guns," 
"Journals  for  Laughter,"  "Joe  Millers,"  "Mephisto- 
pheleses,"  "Diogeneses,"  "Judys,"  "Tobys,"  "Fal- 
stafrs,"  and  "  Punchinellos ;" — all  those  loose  bantlings 
of  the  wit  of  the  great  city,  now  no  more ! 

"Quos  dulcis  vitas  exsortes  et  ab  ubere  raptos, 
Abstulit  atra  dies  et  funere  mersit  acerbo." 

Long  may  "  Punch  "  survive  these  short-lived  off- 
shoots from  the  parent  stem !  That  "  political  wit  " 
will  ever  cease,  any  more  than  eloquence,  to  be  part  of 
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politics,  we  no  more  believe  than  we  believe  that  the 
earth  will  cease  to  bear  prickly  roses,  or  white  nettle- 
flowers.  There  may  be  an  occasional  lull,  but  the  wind 
of  party  excitement  will  continue  to  blow,  and,  like 
certain  winds  in  the  south  which  bring  locusts,  it  bears 
wit  and  satire  on  its  wings. 
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"After  all,"  said  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  about 
1807,  "what  greater  enjoyment  can  there  be  in  life  than 
to  stand  a  contested  election  for  Yorkshire  and  to  win 
it  by  one?"  There  spoke  the  true  spirit  of  the  old  poli- 
tical grandee ;  the  sentiment  was  thoroughly  English,  — 
can  be  understood  only  in  free  countries,  and  relished 
by  no  free  country  so  much  as  our  own.  We  may  be 
excused — with  a  new  parliament  just  elected — if  we 
cast  a  retrospective  glance  on  English  Electioneering, 
its  passions  and  its  changes — passions  so  congenial  to 
our  race,  and  changes  so  illustrative  of  our  manners. 
Such  of  us  as  have  fought  a  contest  this  spring  may 
like  to  fight  our  battles  o'er  again  on  paper ;  all  of  us 
are  or  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  doings  of  our 
ancestors,  whose  faults  we  should  not  amend  without 
remembering  their  heartiness,  their  honesty,  and  their 
pluck. 

Electioneering  is  not  only  a  political  activity,  and  a 
social  one  —  it  is  an  art,  and  it  is  even  a  game.  It 
illustrates  our  constitutional  history,  but  it  illustrates 
also  our  private  life.  It  has  one  relation  to  Blackstone 
and  Delolme,  and  one  to  Hogarth,  light  literature,  and 
brewing.  To  comprehend  all  its  interest,  a  profound 
sympathy  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  combined 
with  a  keen  relish  for  squibs  and  dinners.  Then,  it 
has  produced  for  us  a  class  of  men  entirely  unknown  to 
the  comedy  of  other  nations,  men  born  with  a  genius 
for  it,  and  who  are  as  much  at  home  in  a  contested 
election  as  old  Benbow  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Under  all 
these  points  of  view,  it  would  be  odd  if  we  did  not  feel 
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a  throb  of  nationality  in  approaching  the  contemplation 
of  this  subject. 

All  free  countries,  no  doubt,  have  a  certain  likeness 
in  this  feature  of  their  political  life.  In  reading,  for 
instance,  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Cicero  (who  had  a 
real  genius  for  the  business),  it  only  requires  a  very 
little  imagination  to  picture  the  old  Roman  standing 
for  Westminster  instead  of  standing  for  the  consulship. 
What  was  his prensatio  but  our  "canvass"?  His  con- 
dones answer  to  our  public  meetings.  He  had  his 
nomenclator  to  hint  to  him  the  names  of  every  voter  he 
met ;  we  have  our  agents  with  much  the  same  duties. 
The  salutatio  was  our  friendly  greeting  to  the  ten- 
pounder.  And  when  he  defends  Murama  for  ambitus, 
we  can  fancy  we  hear  him  thundering  to  one  of  our 
election-committees.  Of  course,  every  lad  knows  almost 
as  soon  as  he  is  breeched  that  we  call  our  "candidates" 
by  that  famous  name  because  the  Romans  went  about 
candidati  —  in  snowy  white  togas — when  they  were 
seeking  office  at  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  Among  the  hundred  charms  of  that  ancient 
literature  to  an  Englishman  is  its  constantly  reminding 
him  in  this  way  of  the  life  of  his  own  country ;  and  we 
may  add  that,  so  long  as  public  life  and  private  life 
have  a  joint  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  citizen,  the 
institutions  of  his  land  are  tolerably  secure  from  de- 
cline. It  might  be  argued  with  perfect  seriousness, 
that  to  lose  our  relish  for  electioneerino-  would  be  a 
sign  that  we  were  growing  indifferent  to  our  political 
liberty. 

Of  the  very  early  electioneering  of  our  ancestors  little 
is  known,  and  little  accordingly  can  be  said.  The  foun- 
tain of  our  Constitution  is  as  inaccessible  as  the  source 
of  the  Niger.  No  three  antiquaries  are  agreed  who 
had  a  right  to  vote  for  whom,  and  the  fashion  of  the 
procedure  is  proportionately  obscure.  Accordingly, 
some  politicians  boldly  assume  the  facts  they  would 
best  like  to  be  true,  and  we  have  seen  Universal  Suffrage 
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soberly  attributed  to  periods  when  villanage  was  no- 
toriously the  condition  of  hordes  of  the  labouring  classes. 
For  our  parts,  we  prefer  the  authority  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  on  such  points  to  that  of  Mr.  Cuffey,  and  are 
quite  satisfied  that  the  earliest  known  fact  about  elections 
is  that  in  a  general  way  the  country  thought  them  a  great 
bore.  In  his  "  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
Sir  Francis  enables  us  to  form  a  vivid  picture  of  a  county 
election  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  we  thankfully 
avail  ourselves  of  his  facts  to  call  up  a  glimpse  of  the 
scene.  Stout  Sir  Koo-er  de  Swio-ville  the  sheriff  rides 
up  to  the  county  court,  his  javelin-men  about  him,  his 
banner  argent,  trois  boutz  d'eau,  gules,  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  forthwith  opens  that  sacred  bit  of  parchment 
the  Kino-'s  Writ.  The  Kins;  is  o-oino-  to  hold  a  Parlia- 
ment,  "super  diversis  et  arduis  negotiis,"  at  Westmin- 
ster or  York  or  elsewhere.  Will  the  freeholders  choose 
a  worthy  and  discreet  knight  to  aid  the  King  with  his 
advice,  —  duly  providing  for  his  expenses  going  and 
returning,  —  that  is,  if  the  great  baron  of  the  county — 
De  Clare  or  De  Bohun — have  not  already  signified 
through  his  steward  or  attorney  whom  he  would  have 
them  choose?  The  name  of  Sir  Fulke  de  Braose  (yon 
handsome  "chivaler"  with  the  Norman  brow  and  eyes, 
and  a  hawk  on  his  wrist)  is  mentioned.  But  at  the 
words  "  election  "  and  "  Parliament "  the  gay  knight  is 
off,  spurring  like  mad !  Not  unfrequently  the  Chilteni 
Hundreds  were  used  as  a  sanctuary  where  men  anxious 
to  escape  the  honour  of  being  sent  to  the  senate  took 
refuge.  In  those  early  days  the  real  strength  of  a 
Parliament  lay  in  the  baronage ;  and  as  for  the  worthy 
burgesses  who  came  up  from  the  boroughs  to  advise 
about  taxation,  we  cannot  fancy  any  such  thing  as  a 
contest  about  their  elections,  and  we  dare  say  they  kept 
pretty  quiet  when  they  found  themselves  in  "the  House." 
It  is  not,  indeed,  till  comparatively  quite  modern  times 
that  electioneering  assumed  anything  like  its  modern 
proportions.     Let  us  dismiss  the  ancient  times  by  say- 
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ing  that  all  is  doubtful  about  county  suffrage  before  the 
celebrated  eighth  of  Henry  VI.  (1429),  which  fixed  it 
to  forty- shilling  freeholders ;  and  that  the  borough  suf- 
frage was  a  various,  disputed,  and  uncertain  right  for 
centuries  after  that.  The  best  of  the  county  families 
seem  always  to  have  sat  for  the  shires,  and  the  same 
names  may  be  traced  for  centuries  as  county  members : 
—  in  Devonshire  —  Courtenays,  Champernowns,  Ra- 
leighs,  and  Pomerays;  in  Bucks — Malets,  Hampdens, 
Giffards;  in  Dorsetshire —  Peverils,  Mautraverses,  Tur- 
bervils,  Staffords;  in  Cumberland — Lowthers,  Skeltons, 
Curwens,  Dentons,  and  Mulcasters.  Had  there  been 
contests  of  the  eighteenth  century  stamp  in  those  days, 
the  families  could  not  have  lasted  so  long !  Such  elec- 
tioneering wars  of  the  roses  would  have  cleared  them 
out  of  their  districts  like  the  red  deer.  The  great  gen- 
try seem  to  have  accepted  the  girding  of  the  sword,  in 
something  like  turns,  as  a  grave  duty:  — 

"  Ful  ofte  tyme  he  was  knight  of  the  schire," 

says  Chaucer,  of  his  Frankeleyn,  that  "worthi  vavaser  " 
whose  hospitality  and  magnificence  he  celebrates  so 
cordially.  From  such  men  the  House  of  Commons 
took  that  high,  that  gentle  tone,  which  has  often  been 
so  justly  boasted  of  by  its  great  men,  and  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  retain,  through  whatever  changes 
are  destined  for  it. 

What  a  different  world  we  are  in  when  we  go  into 
the  parliamentary  world  of  Queen  Elizabeth  !  Readers 
will  remember  how  her  Majesty  used  to  admonish  the 
Commons  not  to  waste  their  time  in  long  and  vain  dis- 
courses, but  to  apply  themselves  at  once  to  business. 
We  are  going  to  recall  something  still  more  curious  — 
an  electioneering  incident  of  that  day.    The  date  is  1571. 

"It  appears  from  the  Journals  of  the  10th  May,"  says  the  "Par- 
liamentary History,"  "that  one  Thos.  Long,  gent.,  was  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Westbury  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  who,  being  found 
to  be  a  very  simple  man  and  not  fit  to  serve  in  that  place,  was 
questioned  how  he  came  to  be  elected.  The  poor  man  immediately 
confessed  to  the  House  that  he  gave  to  Anthony  Garland,  mayor  of  the 
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said  town  of  Westbury,  and  one  Watts  of  the  same,  41.  for  his  place 
in  parliament.  Upon  which  an  order  was  made  that  the  said  Garland 
and  Watts  should  repay  unto  the  said  Thos.  Long  the  41.  they  had 
of  him.  Also  that  a  fine  of  20/.  be  assessed  for  the  Queen's  use  on 
the  said  corporation  and  inhabitants  of  Westbury  for  their  scanda- 
lous attempt." — Pari.  Hist.  i.  765. 

This,  say  some  writers,  is  the  first  case  of  bribery  on 
record.  But  the  naivete  with  which  we  are  told  that 
poor  Long  was  found  to  be  "  a  very  simple  man,"  and 
questioned  accordingly,  is  delightful.  If  our  simple 
men  were  so  handled  now  by  the  House,  there  would 
be  not  a  few  who  would  be  puzzled  to  give  any  rational 
account  of  the  motives  which  had  actuated  their  con- 
stituents in  sending  them  there. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  they  were  far  earlier  than 
we  are  in  their  habits,  and  so  they  absolutely  began  the 
elections  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  year 
1603  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  return  for  Buck- 
inghamshire. The  sheriff  gave  the  following  account  of 
his  proceedings : — 

"About  eight  o'clock  he  came  to  Brickhill;  was  there  told  by 
Sir  George  Throckmorton  and  others  that  the  first  voice  would  be 
given  for  Sir  Francis  Goodwin ;  he  answered  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  so,  and  desired  every  gentleman  to  deal  with  his  freeholders. 
After  eight,  went  to  the  election.  .  .  .  After  the  writ  read,  he 
first  intimated  the  points  of  the  proclamation,  then  jointly  proposed 
Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Sir  F.  Goodwin.  The  freeholders  cried, 
first,  'A  Goodwin,  a  Goodwin  !'  Every  justice  of  the  peace  on  the 
bench  said,  "A  Fortescue,  a  Fortescue!'" — Purl.  Hist. 

This  paragraph  and  other  documents  show  us  that  in 
several  particulars  the  forms  of  election  were  different 
from  those  used  at  present.  The  "  0  yes  "  was  solemnly 
cried  three  times  before  proceedings  began,  for  instance. 
The  names  of  candidates  were  shouted  out,  instead  of 
only  approved  by  "show  of  hands,"  though  the  "show 
of  hands"  is  very  ancient.  But  in  more  important 
matters  great  differences  are  to  be  traced.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  of  "undue  influence"  now  and  then.  The 
following  letter  from  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  to 
Richard  Bagot  of  Staffordshire  may  teach  us  what 
"  influence  "  was  in  those  days :  — 
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"  After  my  very  hartie  commendac'ons.  I  have  "written  several 
letters  to  Lichfield,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  and  Newcastle,  for  the 
Nomi?iation  and  Election  of  certen  Burgesses  for  the  Parliament  to 
be  held  very  shortlie  ;  having  named  unto  them,  for  Lichfield,  Sir  John 
Wingfield  and  Mr.  Broughton.  For  Stafford,  my  kinsman  Henrie 
Bourgcher,  and  my  servant  Edward  Renolls.  For  Tamworth,  my 
servant  Thomas  Smith.  For  Newcastle,  Dr.  James.  Whome  because 
I  do  greatlie  desire  to  be  preferred  to  the  said  places,  I  do  earnestlie 
pray  your  furtherance  by  the  credit  which  you  have  in  those  towns." 
—  Memorials  of  the  Bagot  Family,  p.  50.     [1592.] 

A  reference  to  the  proper  authorities  shows  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  his  lordship  succeeded  in  returning 
his  man.  In  fact,  borough  contests  were  of  much  later 
date  than  county  ones.  In  this  reign  we  hear  of  riots 
on  the  county  court  day  preventing  the  sheriff  exe- 
cuting the  writ ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  honour  of 
sitting  for  a  borough  was  very  keenly  desired. 

"Formerly,"  says  Waller,  who  lived  in  days  when  the  ancient 
system  was  broken  up,  "the  neighbourhood  desired  him  (the  member) 
to  sit,  and  there  was  an  end:  but  now  it  is  a  kind  of  an  empire. 
Some  hundred  years  ago  some  boroughs  sent  not ;  they  could  get 
none  to  serve ;  but  now  it  is  in  fashion,  and  a  fine  thing,  they  are 
revived." 

It  became  "  in  fashion "  in  the  seventeenth  century 
when  the  stand  was  to  be  made  against  the  Crown. 
Accordingly,  in  1639,  "in  many  places  the  elections 
were  managed  with  much  popular  heat  and  tumult." 
The  Puritan  corporations  were  active  in  the  boroughs ; 
and  certain  Lord-Lieutenants  of  counties  are  accused 
of  making  an  improper  use  of  the  trainbands.  But 
when  once  the  excitement  cooled,  we  find  that  sitting 
for  a  borough  cannot  have  been  an  honour  much  sought 
after.  The  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  a  borough  member  came  to 
be  elected  about  the  middle  of  the  above-mentioned 
century,  preserved  in  the  curious  "  Nugse  Antiquas," 
prepared  from  the  old  papers  of  the  Harringtons.  The 
city  of  Bath  wanted  a  member,  and  in  due  course 
applied  to  John  Harrington,  Esq.,  the  neighbouring 
proprietor :  — 
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"'  To  our  much  honoured  and  worthie  Friend  J.  H.,  Esq.,  at  his 
House  at  Kelston,  near  Bathe. 

"  Worthie  Sir, —  Out  of  the  long  experience  we  have  had  of  your 
approved  worth  and  sincerity,  our  Cittie  of  Bathe  have  determined 
and  settled  their  resolutions  to  elect  you  for  Burgess  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  this  present  Parliament,  for  our  said  Cittie,  and  do  hope 
you  will  accept  the  trouble  thereof ;  which  if  y®u  do,  our  desire  is 
you  will  not  fail  to  be  with  us  at  Bathe  on  Monday  next,  the  eighth 
of  this  instant,  by  eight  of  the  morning  at  the  furthest,  for  then  we 
proceed  to  our  election.  And  of  your  determination  we  entreat  you 
to  certifie  us  by  a  word  or  two  in  writing,  and  send  it  by  the 
bearer  to 

"  Your  assured  loving  friends, 

"  John  Bigg,  the  Mayor, 
"  Bathe,  Dec.  6,  1645."  William  Chapman. 

Now  follows  the  diary  of  the  worthy  gentleman 
selected  for  this  honour. 

"A  Note  of  my  Bathe  Business  about  the  Parliament. 

"Saturday,  Dec.  26,  1646.  Went  to  Bathe  and  dined  with  the 
Maior  and  Citizens;  conferred  about  my  election  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  my  father  was  helpless  and  ill  able  to  go  any  more;  went 
to  the  George  Inn  at  night,  met  the  Bailiffs,  and  desired  to  be 
dismissed  from  serving;  drank  strong  beer  and  metheglin;  expended 
about  iijs. ;  went  home  late,  but  could  not  get  excused,  as  they  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  my  father. 

"Monday,  Dec.  28.  Went  to  Bathe;  met  Sir  John  Horner;  we 
were  chosen  by  the  Citizens  to  serve  for  the  City.  The  Maior  and 
Citizens  conferred  about  Parliament  business.  The  Maior  promised 
Sir  John  Horner  and  myself  a  horse  a  piece  when  ice  went  to  London 
to  the  Parliament,  which  we  accepted  of.     .     .     . 

"Thursday,  31.  Went  to  Bathe;  Mr.  Ashe  preached.  Dined 
at  the  George  Inn  with  the  Maior  and  4  Citizens;  spent  vjsh.  in 
wine. 

s.     d. 
Laid  out  in  victuals  at  the  George  Inn     .     xj     4 

Laid  out  in  drinking vij     ii 

Laid  out  in  tobacco  and  drinking-vessels.    iiij     4 

"Jan.  1.  My  father  gave  me  £4  to  bear  out  my  expenses  at 
Bathe."  * 

Such  was  a  borough  election  two  centuries  ago,  and, 
except  for  the  drinking  (which  we  are  now  abolishing), 
how  different  from  all  our  modern  notions  of  one !  The 
palmy  days  of  electioneering  were  still  to  come,  when 

*  Nugae  Antiquse,  vol.  ii.  248-252  (1779).  The  editor  observes 
that  the  dates  of  this  election  are  obscure  in  the  MS.,  though  he 
reads  them  1645-6.  As,  however,  we  find  in  Willis  that  John 
Harrington  sat  for  Bath  in  1658-9,  we  must  place  them  some  years 
later  than  that. 
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the  Stuarts  had  fallen,  when  the  money-interest  had 
grown  strong,  when  the  House  of  Commons  had  become 
the  leading  power  of  the  Constitution.  Then,  there  was 
no  longer  any  modest  solicitation  from  the  mayor,  any 
anxiety  to  escape  from  the  member!  A  seat  was  a 
prize  to  be  fought  for,  to  be  won  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
Electioneering  from  a  constitutional  form  became  a 
grand  political  struggle ;  it  passed  as  a  distinct  feature 
into  English  life;  was  depicted  by  novelists  and  painters; 
was  studied  as  a  game  of  skill,  and  practised  as  a  species 
of  art.  All  these  consequences  flowed  from  the  in- 
creased importance  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  all  may  be  found  in  full  play  even 
before  the  Revolution.  Burnet  tells  us,  under  1685, 
that  "  complaints  came  up  from  all  parts  of  England 
of  the  injustice  and  violence  used  in  elections."  Cor- 
poration rights  were  tampered  with ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Bath  quietly  put  the  names  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  into  the  charters  of  the  Cornwall  boroughs! 
In  1695,  a  severe  act  was  passed  against  bribery  and 
treating,  the  progenitor  of  a  breed  of  similar  acts  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  was  indeed  high  time;  for 
Thomas  Marquis  of  Wharton,  who  died  in  1715,  was 
calculated  to  have  spent  in  electioneering  the  sum  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds. 

This  Whig  nobleman  (the  Wharton  who  took  Addison 
over  to  Ireland,  and  whom  Swift  so  steadily  hated  and 
lashed)  was  the  greatest  master  of  electioneering  that 
England  ever  saw,  and  may  pass,  indeed,  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  art  in  this  country.  The  times  were 
gone  when  a  Duchess  of  Norfolk  could  write,  as  we  find 
the  Mowbrays  writing  to  the  Pastons  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  directing  what  knight  should  be  elected  for  the 
shire  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  an  Earl  of  Essex  to  carry  his  men  only  by 
sending  in  their  favour  a  letter  apiece.  What  was 
required  now  in  a  grandee  who  wished  to  emulate  the 
power  of  his  ancestors  was  that  he  should  unite  the 
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attractions  of  a  demagogue  with  the  designs  of  an 
oligarch.  Nothing  could  resist  this  combination,  and 
no  man  ever  had  the  combination  so  thoroughly  as 
Wharton.  With  brilliant  activity,  with  the  expenditure 
of  thousands,  and  with  occasional  duels,  he  managed  to 
return  from  twenty  to  thirty  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  general  election  of  1705,  alone,  he 
spent  twelve  thousand,  and  yet  neither  his  pluck,  his 
energy,  nor  his  money  would  have  carried  him  on  so 
triumphantly,  if  he  had  not  had  a  born  genius  for 
canvassing.  An  admirable  illustration  of  his  talent  in 
this  way  is  found  in  the  "  Memoirs "  which  appeared 
shortly  after  his  death,  when  all  such  traditions  about 
him  were  fresh :  — 

"  His  lordship,"  says  the  biographer,  "  having  recommended  two 
candidates  to  the  borough  of  Wicomb  about  twenty  years  ago,  some 
of  the  stanch  Churchmen  invited  two  of  their  own  party  to  oppose 
them,  and  money  was  spent  on  both  sides.  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
one  of  the  High  Church  candidates,  was  desired  by  him  to  go  down 
to  the  borough  with  him  when  he  went  to  make  his  interest.  This 
gentleman  told  me  the  story,  and  that  he  was  a  witness  of  what 
past  when  they  came  to  Wicomb.  They  found  my  Lord  Wharton 
was  got  there  before  them"  [of  course!],  "and  was  going  up  and 
down  the  town  with  his  friends  to  secure  votes  on  their  side.  The 
gentleman  with  his  two  candidates  and  a  very  few  followers  march'd 
on  one  side  of  the  street,  my  Lord  Wharton's  candidates  and  a  great 
company  on  the  other.  The  gentleman,  not  being  known  to  my  lord 
or  the  townsmen,  join'd  in  with  his  lordship's  men  to  make  discoveries, 
and  was  by  when  my  lord,  entering  a  shoemaker's  shop,  asked 
'  where  Dick  was?'  The  good  woman  said  ' her  husband  was  gone 
two  or  three  miles  off  with  some  shoes,  but  his  lordship  need  not  fear 
him, — she  would  keep  him  tight.'  'J  know  that,'  says  my  lord. 
'but  I  want  to  see  Dick  and  drink  a  glass  with  him.'  The  wife  was 
very  sorry  Dick  was  out  of  the  way.  '  Well,'  says  his  lordship. 
'how  does  all  thy  children?  Molly  is  a  brave  girl,  1  warrant,  by  this 
time'  '  Yes,  1  thank  ye,  my  lord,'  says  the  woman  :  and  his  lord- 
ship continued,  'Is  not  Jemmy  breeched  yet?'" 

At  this  stage  the  gentleman  slipped  away  to  inform 
his  friends  that  opposition  to  Wharton  was  hopeless. 
Nothing  could  stand  against  a  great  peer  who  had  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  ages  of  Molly  and  Jemmy. 

In  our  times  there  is  a  set  against  personal  canvass- 
ing, not  unnatural  when  constituencies  are  so  much 
larger,  and  when  to  extend  them  still  farther  is  thought 
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by  many  people  the  Morison's  pill  of  politics  which  is 
to  cure  all  diseases.  But  this  distaste  for  the  ancient 
practice  is  also  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  canvasser  are  rare,  and  the  work  of  a 
good  canvasser  heavy.  He  must  have  unwearied 
activity,  imperturbable  good  temper,  popular  manners, 
and  a  wonderful  memory.  Every  person  who  has 
made  a  trial  of  electioneering  can  testify  to  the  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue  of  the  first  canvass,  the  swarm 
of  new  faces  seen  and  flitting  through  the  mind  in 
strange  confusion, — the  impossibility  of  distinguishing 
between  the  voter  who  had  a  leaning  to  you  but 
doubted  your  fidelity  to  the  Maynooth  Grant, — and  his 
next-door  neighbour  who  was  coming  round  to  you 
against  his  former  prejudice,  because  of  your  freedom 
from  religious  bigotry.  The  mental  eye  wearies  of  the 
kaleidoscope  that  has  been  turning  before  it  for  hours. 
The  hand  aches  with  incessant  shaking.  The  head 
aches  with  incessant  observation.  You  fling  yourself 
wearied,  at  nightfall,  into  an  easy-chair  in  your  com- 
mittee-room, and  plunge  eagerly  into  sherry  and  soda 
water.  You  could  lie  down  and  sleep,  like  a  general 
after  a  battle.  But  your  Committee  is  about  to  meet, 
as  a  staring  blue  bill  on  the  hotel  wall  informs  the 
public  ;  and  a  score  of  people  have  news  for  you. 
Tomkins  the  hatter  is  wavering— a  man  who  can 
influence  four  or  five  ;  the  enemy  have  set  going  a 
story  that  you  beat  your  wife,  and  you  must  have  a 
placard  out  showing  that  you  are  a  bachelor ;  a  gang 
are  drinking  champagne  at  the  Blue  Boar  (one  of  the 
enemy's  houses),  fellows  whose  potations  ordinarily  are 
of  the  poorest  kind  ;  your  opinion  is  wanted  on  a  new 
squib  ;  the  manager  of  the  theatre  is  below,  waiting  to 
see  if  you  will  patronise  his  theatre,  one  night  early, 
and  whether  you  will  have  "  Black-eyed  Susan  "  or 
"  Douglas ; "  a  deputation  of  proprietors  of  donkeys 
wants  to  hear  your  views  on  the  taxation  of  French 
asses'  milk.    Who,  under  such  circumstances,  can  retain 
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in  his  memory  all  the  details  of  the  canvass  of  the 
day? 

And  yet  canvassing — if  a  man  have  a  dash  of  Lord 
Wharton  in  him — is  a  real  pleasure,  too.  In  no  way 
can  a  man  with  an  eye  for  character  see  so  much  cha- 
racter in  a  short  time.  The  varieties  of  the  genus 
voter  are  so  infinite  !  There  is  the  common  dubious 
voter,  a  little  shy  as  you  enter,  and  who  fumbles  with 
something  on  the  counter  while  you  are  talking.  He 
has  not  made  up  his  mind.  "  He  pledges  himself  to 
no  man."  He  "will  see  on  Monday."  You  come 
away,  doubtful,  but  feeling  that  you  have  a  chance. 
The  next  voter  is  the  bluff  Briton,  who  "  disapproves  of 
your  principles,"  and  "  tells  you  so  frankly."  There 
is  a  story  of  one  of  this  breed  in  the  grand  contest  for 
"Westminster  in  1784,  when  Fox  fought  Sir  Cecil 
Wray  and  Lord  Hood.  Fox  called  to  canvass  him  in 
the  regular  way.  "  Sir,"  said  the  voter,  "  I  admire 
your  abilities,  but your  principles  ! "  "  Sir,"  re- 
plied Charles  James,    "  I  admire  your  sincerity,  but 

your  manners  ! "     These  men  have  a  sympathy 

with  a  ready  stroke  of  wit  which  may  get  you  their 
votes  after  all ;  especially  if  the  opposite  party  should 
boast  of  the  vote,  in  which  case  our  friend  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  change  his  mind,  only  to  show  his  indepen- 
dence. The  worst  kind  of  eccentric  voter  is  the  fellow 
who  affects  a  rude  familiarity  first,  and  then  votes 
against  you  after  all ;  and  an  equally  disagreeable 
specimen  is  your  small  politician  who  draws  you  into  a 
discussion  on  politics  that  he  may  show  off  to  his  wife 
and  the  apprentice,  duly  intending,  all  the  while,  to  plump 
for  your  opponent.  These  are  the  phenomena  which 
make  canvassing  so  admirable  a  test  of  the  tact  and  the 
temper  of  candidates.  Again,  a  humorous  constituent 
will  sometimes  hear  you  in  inscrutable  silence,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  burst  out  with  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
pledged  to  you  for  a  week.  The  obdurate  inaccessible 
voter  belongs  to  a  class  by  himself,  and  of  him  we  have 
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a  capital  anecdote  which  has  come  down  from  the  last 
century. 

Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval — of  the  fine  old  Norman 
Delavals — the  rake  and  humourist  of  about  a  century 
ago — was  one  time  canvassing  Andover.  There  was  a 
voter  there,  as  far  as  every  appearance  went,  insensible 
to  all  temptation.  Money — wine — place — flattery  had 
no  attractions  for  the  Stoic.  Sir  Francis  puzzled  him- 
self in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  man's  weak  point. 
At  last  he  found  it  out.  He  had  never  seen  a  fire- 
eater,  and  doubted  if  there  existed  a  class  endowed 
with  that  remarkable  power.  Off  went  Delaval  to 
London,  and  returned  with  Angelo  in  a  post-chaise. 
Angelo  exerted  all  his  genius ;  fire  poured  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils, — fire  which  melted  that  iron  nature, 
and  sent  it  cheerfully  to  poll  for  Delaval !  This  was 
the  Delaval  whose  attorney  sent  him  in  the  following 
bill  after  one  of  his  contests :  — 

"To  being  thrown  out  of  the  window  of  the  George  Inn,  Andover; 
to  my  leg  being  thereby  broken ;  to  surgeon's  bill  and  loss  of  time  and 
business, — all  in  the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  £500" 

The  best  defence  of  canvassing — and,  indeed,  the 
only  kind  of  defence  that  can  be  made  for  much  of  the 
old  wild  electioneering — is,  that  canvassing  has  —  and 
the  wild  practices  had  —  a  tendency  to  keep  up  friendly, 
pleasant,  and  personal  relations  between  classes.  Re- 
duce everything  to  a  matter  of  business  and  calculation, 
and  half  the  old  English  element  in  life  is  swept  away. 
It  was  "  our  old  good  humour,"  as  Clarendon  calls  it, 
which  made  our  elections  so  many  Saturnalia  in  former 
days,  which  made  the  old  gentry  popular,  where  your 
modern  millionaire  is  only  feared,  and  which,  if  once  it 
die  out,  can  never  be  supplied.  A  man  cannot  scour  his 
county  on  a  hunter  to  canvass,  without  seeing  more 
of  the  people  and  being  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  them,  than  he  well  could  be  in  other  ways.  The 
excesses  of  the  old  elections  are  to  be  avoided,  but  why 
should  everything  be  swept  away?     Abolish  personal 
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canvassing  altogether,  and  the  solemn  prig  stands  as 
good  a  chance  as  the  hearty  and  frank  man,  not  to 
mention  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  lose  the 
advantage  which  a  personal  intercourse  with  the  people 
will  always  give  them  over  rivals.  Better  the  Whar- 
tons  and  Delavals  than  mediocrity  of  intellect  and 
meanness  of  appearance,  returned  by  jobbery  and 
machinery ! 

From  Wharton's  time,  on  through  the  century,  elec- 
tioneering; grew  a  larger  and  larger  feature  in  English 
life  ;  and  when  party  struggles  ran  close,  the  wit  of 
England  was  exhausted  in  the  contests.  Families 
ruined  themselves  in  them.  Antagonists  fought  duels 
constantly  about  them.  Abuses  of  all  sorts  were  prac- 
tised. Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  a  kind  of 
electioneering  morality  gradually  formed  itself,  a  mo- 
rality different  from  that  which  prevailed  in  all  other 
matters.  A  maxim,  not  yet  forgotten  either  in  theory 
or  practice,  got  abroad,  that  all  was  fair  in  electioneering, 
the  result  being  that  people  whose  probity  was  unques- 
tionable lost  all  their  strictness  on  the  occasion  of  a 
dissolution.  Too  often  as  Parliament  dissolved,  our 
national  virtue  dissolved  along  with  it.  "  Men,"  says 
Southey,  writing  in  1802,  "who  at  other  times  regard 
it  as  a  duty  to  speak  truth,  and  think  their  honour 
implicated  in  their  word,  scruple  not  at  asserting  the 
grossest  and  most  impudent  falsehoods,  if  thereby 
they  can  obtain  a  momentary  advantage  over  the 
hostile  party." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  for  some 
illustrations  of  these  remarks.  As  it  is  our  object  to 
show  the  manners  of  our  forefathers  as  well  as  graver 
matters,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  some  descrip- 
tions of  the  election  of  1705  from  the  contemporary 
newspapers.  The  following  are  from  "  Dyer's  Letters," 
but  as  the  "  cries  "  of  elections  soon  become  unintelligible 
to  succeeding  generations  we  must  premise  that  the 
Tackers  of  this  one  were  the  Tories  —  so  called  because 
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they  had  voted  for  "  tacking "  the  "  Occasional  Con- 
formity" Bill  to  the  "Land-Tax"  Bill,  to  secure  its 
passage  through  the  Lords :  — 

May  5th. —  "From  Exon,  we  have  an  account  of  the  honourable 
reception,  there,  of  John  Snell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  representatives  in 
the  late  Parliament,  an  honest,  loyal,  and  brave  Tucker,  who  arrived 
from  London  on  the  1st  inst.,  having  been  met  some  miles  out  of 
town  by  above  500  horse  and  some  1000  foot,  composed  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  with  the  clergy,  aldermen,  and  principal 
citizens;  who  conducted  him  to  his  own  house  with  the  eitymusick 
playing  befoi'e  him,  the  streets  echoing  Avith  these  acclamations  — 
'  God  bless  the  loyal  Tackers,  and  send  the  Sneakers  more  honesty 
and  courage! '" 

May  1 5th.  —  "The  Lord  Woodstock,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
has  carried  it  at  Southampton  against  Fred.  Tilney,  Esq.,  a  loyal 
and  worthy  gentleman,  which  was  done  by  this  trick:  —  that  gentle- 
man happening  to  pay  his  reckoning  in  that  town  with  about  70 
Loudores  which  he  had  received  there,  the  Whig  party  immediately 
gave  out  he  was  a  French  pensioner,  which  calumny  answered  their 
purpose." 

May  29th.  —  "Since  my  last  we  have  had  an  account  of  several 
elections,  which  I  leave  to  the  Gazette  to  enumerate;  only  the  ma- 
nagement of  some  of  them  is  worth  notice,  particularly  for  the  county 
of  Worcester,  where  Sir  John  Packington  and  Mr.  Bromley  carried 
it  gloriously  against  Mr.  Walsh,  who  was  set  up  by  the  Dissenters. 
Sir  John  Packington  had  a  banner  carried  before  him  whereon  was 
painted  a  Church  falling,  with  this  inscription  — '  For  the  Queen  and 
Church,  Packington?  It  was  observable,  that  as  they  were  marching 
through  the  Foregate-street,  they  metthe  Bishop's  coach  in  which  wasa 
Noncon-teacher  going  to  poll  for  Capt.  Walsh,  but  the  horses  (at  the 
sight  of  the  church  as  'twas  believed)  turned  tail,  overturned  and 
broke  the  same,  and  very  much  bruised  the  Holder  -  For  tlis  outward 
man ;  and  this  raised  no  small  admiration  that  the  Bishop's  horses 
should  be  afraid  of  a  church." 

This  is  the  Tory  account  of  the  progress  of  matters, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  that  whoever  was  not  a  Tacker 
was  in  the  eyes  of  opponents  a  Sneaker,  all  allowance  that 
an  enemy  could  be  anything  but  a  low  fellow  vanishing 
directly  the  writs  went  down!  The  story  about  the 
louis-d'ors  might  serve  as  a  pretty  little  peg  on  which 
to  hang  an  essay  on  "  The  Art  of  Lying  in  Elec- 
tions." To  speak  plainly,  a  good  lie,  exploding  like  a 
shell,  just  at  the  right  moment,  may  often  be  of  won- 
derful effect  in  a  contest,  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe 
that  this  maxim  of  political  warfare  is  still  acted  on. 
Lies  must  be  suited  to  the  men  whom  they  are  to  catch, 
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just  as  flies  in  fishing.  In  the  late  election*,  admirable 
service  was  done  in  a  Scotch  contest  by  a  bold  statement 
that  the  candidate  had  once  danced  on  a  Sunday ;  while, 
in  another  place,  the  sly  agents  of  a  sly  old  stager  (who 
had  secretly  pledged  himself  to  the  Maine  Law  party, 
while  repudiating  their  views  in  public)  were  always 
attributing  to  the  opponent  habits  of  intoxication. 
"  Mamma,"  said  a  young  candidate  to  his  parent,  in 
deep  confidence,  one  Nomination  Day,  "tell  me,  truly,  is 
there  anything  against  my  birth  ? "  The  ingenuous 
youth  was  really  not  imprudent  in  preparing  himself 
for  the  worst ;  he  might,  indeed,  be  only  pelted  with  the 
bon-bons  of  a  Carnival,  like  the  unhappy  man  who  suf- 
fered under  the  raillery  of  the  Premier  at  Tiverton,  but 
he  might  have  been  the  object  of  charges  heavy  as  the 
brick- bats  of  enlightened  Kidderminster.  It  is  a  deep 
knowledge  of  such  features  of  elections  that  makes  an 
electioneering  attorney  the  most  cynical  of  mankind. 
Swift  in  his  "Journal  to  Stella"  shows  a  comic  contempt 
for  such  scenes  as  we  are  depicting :  — 

October  5,  1710.  —  "This  morning  Delaval  came  to  see  me,  and 
we  went  to  Kneller's,  who  was  not  in  town.  In  the  way  we  met  the 
electors  for  parliament-men  ;  and  the  rabble  came  about  our  coach 
crying 'A  Colt !  a  Stanhope  !  &c.'  We  were  afraid  of  a  dead  cat  or 
oar  glasses  broken,  and  so  ivere  always  of  their  side." 

The  Dean  wrote  a  ballad  "  full  of  puns  "  on  that 
Westminster  election ;  it  would  be  curious,  if  it  could  be 
recovered,  to  be  preserved  among  those  of  Hanbury 
Williams,  Burns,  and  Moore,  as  an  example  of  an  elec- 
tion-squib written  by  a  distinguished  man.  In  another 
place  Swift  tells  us  a  story  of  poor  Dick  Steele's  misfor- 
tune when  he  set  up  for  Stockbridge :  — 

"  There  was  nothing  there,"  writes  the  Dean,  "to  perplex  him, 
but  the  payment  of  a  300/.  bond  which  lessened  the  sum  he  carried 
down,  and  which  an  odd  dog  of  a  creditor  had  intimation  of  and 
took  this  opportunity  to  recover." —  Works,  v.  446-7. 

The  "  odd  dog  "  has  had  many  successors  in  this  pru- 
dential and  disagreeable  stroke  of  policy.  Indeed,  so 
excellent  a  mode  of  annoyance  was  not  likely  to  be  neg- 

*  In  the  spring  of  1857. 
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lected,  when  annoyance  on  such  occasions  was  studied 
like  Indian  torture.  A  good  instance  of  the  refined  kind 
was  practised  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  writing,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  first  Lord  Grimston 
wrote  a  play  called  "Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree,"  — 

"The  leaden  crown  devolved  on  thee, 
Great  poet  of  the  hollow  tree,"  — 

which  play,  on  becoming  ashamed  of  it,  he  did  his  best  to 
suppress.  "But  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  kept 
one,"  says  Johnson,  in  Bosivell, "  and  when  he  was  against 
her  at  an  election,  she  had  a  new  edition  of  it  printed, 
and  prefixed  to  it  as  a  frontispiece  an  elephant  dancing 
on  a  rope,  to  show  that  his  lordship's  writing  comedy 
was  as  awkward  as  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope." 
Her  grace  was  a  great  electioneering  woman.  Probably, 
this  feat  of  hers  was  in  Johnson's  memory  on  another 
occasion,  when,  Boswell  having  asked  him  whether  a 
certain  act  of  folly  would  injure  a  friend  of  theirs  in  life, 
he  replied,  "It  may  perhaps,  sir,  be  mentioned  at  an  elec- 
tion." So  much  was  it  a  matter  of  course,  that  every- 
thing in  a  man's  life  should  tell  against  him,  then ! 

The  reign  of  George  II.  saw  a  new  act  passed  to  regu- 
late elections,  and  repress  bribery ;  and  surely  that  was  a 
fit  age  for  such  measures  which  produced  the  wonderful 
satirical  pictures  of  election  proceedings  by  Hogarth.  The 
first  of  these  "Humours  of  an  Election  Entertainment" 
is  extraordinarily  rich  in  broad  fun,  penetrating  discern- 
ment, and  ludicrous  detail.  The  orgy  is  a  brutal  one. 
In  the  foreground,  a  lad  is  brewing  punch  in  a  mash-tub, 
while  to  his  right  a  butcher  is  mending  the  broken  head 
of  a  friend,  and  an  attorney  reels  backward  from  his  chair 
felled  by  a  stone  that  has  come  through  the  open  window. 
The  table  is  a  scene  of  monstrous  and  bestial  indulgence. 
On  the  right  of  it  gasps  a  fainting  alderman,  dying  with 
an  oyster  on  his  fork,  while  the  surgeon  vainly  cools  the 
bloated  forehead,  and  lances  the  overgrown  arm.  In  the 
back,  a  parson — the  satirist's  parson  of  those  days  — 
plunges  into  venison  with  the  eagerness  of  a  wolf.     To 
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the  left,  we  see  the  member  himself,  in  the  caress  of  a 
gross  jade  who  is  kissing  him,  while  a  man  smoking  over 
his  head  scatters  tobacco-ash  over  his  wig,  and  a  girl  is 
slyly  stealing  away  his  ring.  When  we  look  closely  for 
those  little  details  of  point,  those  pictorial  epigrams  of 
which  Hogarth  is  so  fond,  we  are  not  disappointed. 
On  our  banner,  we  read  a  "  cry  "  of  the  vulgar  at  that 
time,  an  allusion  to  the  change  of  style  in  1752,  "  Give 
us  our  eleven  days !  "  a  cry  which  really  had  its  weight 
in  a  contest,  most  singular  as  it  may  appear.  On 
another  banner  is  inscribed  "  No  Jews,"  a  popular 
cri  de  guerre  against  the  bill  for  their  naturalisation  — 
passed  —  and  repealed  —  about  the  same  period.  But 
it  is  the  general  effect  of  wild  debauchery  and  corrup- 
tion— of  bacchanalian  frenzy — that  is  most  remark- 
able in  this  picture.  The  other  three  of  the  series  — 
though  full  of  Hogarth's  genius — are  less  impressive; 
the  fourth  gives  us  the  "  Chairing  of  the  Member,"  and 
exhibits  the  hero  in  a  perilous  height  among  a  mob 
maddened  by  passion  and  drink.  Riots  were  frequent 
in  all  the  large  towns  where  party-spirit  was  strong. 
Heads  were  broken,  polling  booths  were  burnt,  and  the 
followers  of  each  party  fought  from  street  to  street  like 
hostile  armies  on  a  field  of  battle.  The  contests  which 
at  one  time  were  fierce,  were  at  another  period  facetious. 
At  a  Nottingham  election  the  victorious  mob  ducked 
their  opponents,  and  killed  some  of  them.  At  the  next 
election,  the  other  side  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  were 
content  to  cut  off  the  coat-tails  of  all  who  voted  for  the 
obnoxious  candidate. 

After  seeing  the  pictures  of  Hogarth  a  spectator  is 
prepared  for  any  election  anecdote  that  the  last  century 
can  produce.  There  are  plenty  to  be  got,  and  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  select  them  in  reasonable  numbers.  This 
is  partly  because  they  have  a  certain  family  likeness  — 
their  sameness  tires.  It  is  exceedingly  good  fun,  for 
instance,  to  hear  about  Berwick,  that  when  the  freemen 
who  lived  in    London   were  going  down   by  sea,    the 
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skippers  to  whose  tender  mercy  they  were  committed  used 
to  be  bribed,  and  have  been  known,  in  consequence 
thereof,  to  carry  them  over  to  Norway !  This  is  ex- 
cellent ;  but  it  spoils  the  novelty  of  the  Ipswich  story, 
that  the  Ipswich  freemen  used,  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion,  to  be  taken  to  Holland.  To  manufacture  elec- 
tors was  as  important  an  art  as  getting  rid  of  them. 
At  Bristol  the  daughters  of  freemen  conferred  the  right 
of  voting  upon  their  husbands.  A  trick  devised  at  one 
closely-contested  election  was  for  the  same  woman  to 
marry  several  men.  The  ceremony  ended,  the  couple 
shook  hands  over  a  grave  in  the  churchyard,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  death  us  do  part."  This  was  considered 
a  divorce.  "  Away  then,"  says  Southey,  who  relates 
the  incident,  "  went  the  man  to  vote  with  his  new  quali- 
fication, and  the  woman  to  qualify  another  husband  at 
another  church."  There  is  a  variety  most  creditable  to 
English  invention,  in  the  way  in  which  our  ancestors 
administered  their  bribes.  At  one  place  a  mysterious 
person  used  to  arrive  with  the  cash,  known  as  the  "  Man 
in  the  Moon,"  who  approached  at  nightfall,  and  was  at 
once  met  with  "What  news  from  the  moon?"  This 
was  a  poetic  form.  Then  there  was  the  humorous  form. 
"  I'll  lay  you  five  guineas,"  said  a  celebrated  canvasser 
in  Fox's  contest  of  1784,  "  and  stake  the  money  in  your 
own  hands,  that  you  will  not  vote  for  Mr.  Fox."  — 
"  Done !  "  says  the  Free  and  Independent,  and  wins  his 
bet  —  and  bribe.  Another  playful  plan  was  to  buy  the 
elector's  canary  at  a  price  that  would  have  been  hand- 
some for  a  bird  of  paradise  —  a  very  pretty  kind  of 
bird-fancying !  Sometimes  men  showed  perfect  genius 
in  availing  themselves  of  professional  advantages :  — 
thus,  a  military  gentleman  employed  in  the  recruiting 
service  once  stood  for  Great  Grimsby,  and  enlisted  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  for  soldiers  with  a  liberal  bounty! 
Such  anecdotes  as  these  constitute  the  literature  of 
electioneering ;  and  there  is  probably  no  town  or  county 
in  England  where  there  is  not  an  elderly  gentleman  with 
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a  small  batch  of  them.  In  a  contest  a  good  many  years 
ago  in  North  Britain  one  of  the  parties  had  strong  reason 
to  suspect  a  particular  voter  of  having  taken  a  bribe  — 
a  considerable  bribe  too  —  for  votes  were  valuable.  A 
sharp  enemy  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  him. 
Accordingly,  as  the  man  entered  to  poll,  he  whispered 
in  his  ear  rapidly,  "  They're  making  a  fule  of  ye,  Jock 
—  they're  a1  bad!"  "The  scoondrels!"  exclaimed 
his  dupe;  and  down  on  the  table  he  flung  a  batch  of 
notes.  They  were  impounded  at  once  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  man's  suffrage  invalidated. 

The  money  spent  in  electioneering  in  "the  old  days" 
was  of  course  enormous.  It  was  a  far  dearer  game 
than  horse-racing;  and  to  keep  a  borough  was  a  far 
more  expensive  process  than  to  keep  a  yacht.  In  one 
of  Chesterfield's  letters  he  talks  of  looking  out  for  one 
as  he  might  have  talked  of  taking  an  opera-box,  and 
informs  his  son  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  got  now, 
because  they  are  all  bought  up  by  East  and  West 
Indians.  Here  is  the  passage,  in  a  letter  dated  Bath, 
December  19,  1767:  — 

"  In  one  of  our  conversations  here  this  time  twelvemonth  I  desired 
him  [Lord  Chatham]  to  secure  you  a  seat  in  the  new  parliament. 
He  assured  me  he  would,  and,  I  am  convinced,  very  sincerely.  .  .  . 
Since  that  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it,  which  made  me  look  out  for 
some  venal  borough ;  and  I  spoke  to  a  borough-jobber,  and  offered 
five-and-twenty  hundred  pounds  for  a  secure  seat  in  parliament;  but 
he  laughed  at  my  offer,  and  said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
borough  to  be  had  now,  for  the  rich  East  and  West  Indians  had 
secured  them  all,  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  pounds  at  least,  but 
many  at  four  thousand,  and  two  or  three  that  he  knew  at  Jive  thousand. 
This,  I  confess,  has  vexed  me  a  good  deal." 

Here  we  have  the  cost  in  the  plainest  language  and 
on  the  best  authority.  Men  invested  in  boroughs  and 
cultivated  them  for  sale.  And  an  expensive  process 
it  was.  Sometimes  the  burgage-houses  were  bought ; 
sometimes  the  voters  were  pensioned  from  year  to 
year,  the  modus  operandi  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  suffrage  in  each  place. 

One  source  of  immense  expenditure  in  electioneering 
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was  the  bringing  up  of  freemen  to  vote  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  where  they  happened  to  be  settled. 
The  expense  of  a  contest  at  Lincoln,  for  instance, 
would  be  12,000^.  a  candidate;  and  occasionally  after 
a  hard  fight  at  such  places  as  Colchester  all  the  de- 
feated men  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  When  Wilber- 
force  first  came  in  as  a  young  man  for  Hull,  it  cost 
him  from  8000^.  to  90001.  It  is  amusing  to  read  of 
a  man  with  such  a  saintly  reputation,  that  — 

"  after  a  successful  canvass  on  the  spot,  lie  repaired  to  London, 
where  about  three  hundred  Hull  freemen  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  :  these  he  entertained  at  supper  in  the  different  public-houses 
of  Wapping,  and  by  his  addresses  to  them  first  gained  confidence  in 
public  speaking.     .     .     . 

"  By  long-established  custom  the  single  vote  of  a  resident  elector 
was  rewarded  with  a  donation  of  two  guineas ;  four  were  paid  for  a 
plumper;  and  the  expenses  of  a  freeman's  journey  from  London 
averaged  10Z.  a-piece.  The  letter  of  the  law  was  not  broken,  because 
the  money  was  not  paid  until  the  last  day  on  which  election  petitions 
could  be  presented." — Memoirs  of  Wilberforce,  p.  1-16. 

The  larger  boroughs  were  expensive  to  contest — the 
smaller  ones  to  maintain.  In  the  first  there  was  a 
vast  deal  of  work  and  of  drinking  to  go  through ;  in 
the  second  the  members  paid  only ;  for  in  these  snug- 
localities  they  sometimes  never  showed  themselves,  and 
an  old  pauper  of  the  place  was  pro  forma  chaired 
round  the  town ! 

While  such  phenomena  existed  in  England,  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  that  in  Ireland  things  were  even  more 
remarkably  conducted.  When  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 
canvassed  Dublin  in  1803,  he  had  some  three  months' 
steady  drinking  to  go  through.  Here  is  a  pretty  little 
sketch  of  his :  — 

"I  stood  a  contested  election  in  the  year  1790  for  the  borough  of 
Ballynakill,  for  which  my  ancestors  had  returned  two  members  of 
parliament  during  nearly  two  hundred  years.  It  was  usurped  by  the 
Marquis  of  Drogheda,  and  I  contested  it. 

"  On  the  day  of  the  election,  my  eldest  brother  and  myself  being 
candidates,  and  the  business  preparing  to  begin,  a  cry  was  heard 
that  the  whole  colliery  was  coming  down  from  Donane,  about  ten 
miles  off.  The  returning-oflicer,  Mr.  French,  lost  no  time ;  six 
voters  were  polled  against  me;  mine  were  refused  generally  in  mass; 
the  books  were  repacked  and  the  poll  declared ;  the  election  ended, 
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and  my  opponent  just  retiring  from  the  town,  when  seven  or  eio-ht 
hundred  colliers  entered  it  with  colours  flying  and  pipers  playing ; 
their  faces  were  all  blackened,  and  a  more  tremendous  assemblage 
was  scarce  ever  seen.  After  the  usual  shouting,  &c,  the  chief  captain 
came  up  to  me:  —  'Counsellor,  dear!'  said  he;  'we've  all  come 
from  Donane  to  help  your  houour  against  the  villains  that  oppose 
you;  we're  the  boys  that  can  tittivate  !  Barrington  for  ever  !  Hurra  !' 
Then,  coming  close  to  me,  and  lowering  his  tone,  he  added,  '  Coun- 
sellor, Jewel!  which  of  the  villains  shall  we  settle  first?'  "  —  Me- 
moirs, i.  48. 

A  duel  or  two  was  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
an  Irish  contest  in  those  days.  Indeed,  the  hustings 
rhetoric  naturally  had  such  results.  We  find  that 
when  Curran  was  beaten  at  Newry,  and  was  thunder- 
ing in  his  farewell  speech  against  corruption,  one  of 
the  agents  looked  in  his  face  in  a  rather  marked 
manner,  on  which  the  brilliant  little  man  blazed  into 
wrath,  and  said,  "  I  must  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Sheriff, 
as  a  returning-officer,  to  protect  me,  a  candidate,  from 
the  obscene  and  unnatural  grimaces  of  a  baboon ! " 

County  contests  in  past  times  of  course  excelled 
civic  ones  in  magnitude  of  operations  and  magnificence 
of  extravagance.  There  was  something  grand,  feudal, 
and  picturesque  in  a  fight  for  a  great  county — some- 
thing that  warmed  the  blood  of  the  Howards,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It 
is  pretty  and  inspiriting  now  even  to  see  the  bearer 
of  an  old  landed  name  start  for  the  county-town  on 
nomination  day,  with  his  four  greys  in  perfect  order. 
But  it  was  a  finer  sight  when  your  young  candidate 
rode  in  at  the  head  of  his  hundreds  of  mounted  free- 
holders under  banners  that  had  been  raised  against 
the  Douglases,  and  the  bearings  of  which  had  been 
familiar  symbols  to  Froissart  and  Chaucer.  Nor  was 
the  inspiration  of  these  contests  a  mere  struggle  for 
profitable  power.  Men  fought  them,  out  of  a  feelino- 
of  old  local  pride  and  honour,  which  was  shared  in  by 
a  thousand  families  in  the  district  around.  There 
was  an  exceedingly  natural  idea  abroad  in  the  country  ^ 
that  things  must  be  very  much  changed  indeed  if  a 
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Herbert  could  not  carry  Wiltshire — a  Lowther,  Cum- 
berland—  a  Stanley,  Lancashire  —  or  a  Fitzwilliam, 
Yorkshire.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  a  tradition  that 
those  great  battles  were  fought  which  crippled  and 
ruined  families. 

The  worst  and  deadliest  of  these  were  when  the 
power  of  a  county  was  pretty  well  divided  between 
two  houses.  This  was  often  the  case;  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  might  not  impossibly  be  the  sum 
spent.  A  result  of  such  battles  often  was  that  the 
rival  grandees  made  up  their  minds  to  divide  the 
honour  between  them.  Out  of  this  partition  grew  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  an  "  independent  "  interest ; 
and  the  next  development  was  a  fight  between  the 
independent  interest  and  the  lords.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  many  a  county.  Burns  has  preserved  one 
such  contest  in  memory  by  writing  the  squibs.  It  was 
a  contest  for  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  between 
the  interests  of  the  Selkirk  and  Galloway  families  and 
the  independent  interest,  represented  by  Heron  of  Ker- 
roughtree.  There  is  less  sparkle  than  stench  in  this 
sort  of  fireworks,  whence  we  need  not  regret  that  few 
of  any  kind  are  preserved.  But  still  squibs  play  an 
important  part  in  electioneering,  and  it  is  not  every 
election  that  owes  its  squibs  to  a  Burns.  The  growth 
of  a  strong  modern  political  feeling  is  visible  in  the 
following :  — 

"  Whom  will  you  send  to  London  toun, 
To  Parliament  and  a'  that? 
Or  wha  in  a'  the  country  round 
The  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 
Thro'  Galloway  and  a'  that ; 
Where  is  the  laird  or  belted  knight 
That  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 

"  Tho'  wit  and  worth  in  either  sex, 

St.  Mary's  Isle  can  shaw  that ; 

Wi'  dukes  and  lords  let  Selkirk  mix, 

And  weel  does  Selkirk  fa'  that. 

For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that, 
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The  independent  commoner, 

Shall  be  the  man  for  a'  that. 

*  *  # 

"  A  beardless  boy  comes  o'er  the  hills, 
Wi'  uncle's  purse  an'  a'  that ; 
But  we'll  hae  ane  frae  'mang  oursels, 
A  man  we  ken,  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that, 
For  we're  not  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
Like  naigs,  an'  nowt,  an'  a'  that." 

We  may  fancy  the  spirit  with  which  such  contests 
were  conducted,  when  we  remember  that  when  Lord 
Melville  was  once  boasting  of  the  Scotch  seats  he  could 
carry,  a  certain  Southern  peer  bet  him  that  he  could 
carry  three  against  him  any  time  he  chose ;  and  the 
fight  was  fought  accordingly.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  in  some  cases  in  Scotland  a  single  vote  fetched  as 
much  as  a  little  estate.  Everything  was  conducted  in 
proportion  to  the  lavishness  which  marked  these  fights. 
The  winner  gave  a  grand  ball  invariably  to  celebrate 
his  success.  We  remember  a  characteristic  story  of  an 
old  Scotch  laird  at  one  of  those  entertainments  —  a 
story  which  would  have  pleased  Sir  Walter.  The 
laird,  one  of  those  quaint  old  humourists  now  disap- 
pearing fast,  had  attired  himself  in  splendour  for  the 
occasion.       The   grandee,    who   was   going   round,    of 

course  showing  civilities,  said,  "  I  didna  ken  ye,  B , 

ye're  so  braw."  "Na,"  said  the  old  squire;  "and,  I 
dare  say,  ye'll  no  ken  me  for  another  seven  year  !  " 

We  have  mentioned  Wilberforce's  election  for  Hull ; 
and  his  career  supplies  us  with  another  illustration  of 
our  subject.  In  1807  he  fought  and  won  perhaps 
the  costliest  contest  ever  fought  in  England,  when  he 
carried  Yorkshire  against  the  Fitzwilliam  and  Hare- 
wood  interests,  supported  by  the  independent  party 
and  the  Dissenters.  Not  a  vehicle  of  any  sort  was  to 
be  hired  in  the  county  long  before  the  fifteen  days' 
polling  was  over.  Voters  came  up  the  river  in  heavily- 
laden  boats,  others  in  waggons  and  on  donkeys,  while 

1-3 
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hundreds  trudged  on  foot  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
This  victory  (like  triumphs  of  a  very  different  moral 
bearing,  as  that  of  Wilkes  in  Middlesex,  and  O'Connell 
in  the  county  of  Clare)  shows  that  neither  rank,  nor 
influence,  nor  money  can  stand  against  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  when  once  it  is  fairly  roused.  Lord  Hare- 
wood,  on  this  occasion,  was  "  ready  to  spend  his  whole 
Barbadoes  property."  His  son's  expenses,  and  those 
of  the  Whig  candidate,  Lord  Milton,  were,  for  bringing 
up  voters,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  yet 
Wilberforce  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  the  whole  time, 
till  it  closed  as  follows  :  — 

Wilberforce 11,808 

Lord  Milton 11,177 

Lascelles 10,990 

We  have  seen  it  stated,  that  the  entire  contest  cost  near 
half  a  million  of  money  !  Mr.  Wilberforce's  expenses 
were  far  the  lightest,  though  he  won  the  day,  but  would 
probably  have  ruined  him  if  they  had  not  been  enthu- 
siastically raised  by  public  subscription.  That  battle 
for  Yorkshire  was  the  Austerlitz  of  electioneering. 

In  those  George-the-Third  days,  in  fact,  there  was 
a  dash,  and  especially  a  picturesqueness,  in  elections 
which  we  shall  never  see  again.  To  show  what  kind 
of  thing  a  contest  was  in  the  days  of  our  grandsires, 
let  us  select  two  famous  ones  —  Fox's  and  Sheridan's 
contests  for  Westminster,  in  1784  and  1806.  Here  we 
have  all  the  elements  of  a  brilliant  struggle  —  a  wide 
constituency,  a  period  of  political  furor,  and  men  of 
genius  and  renown  for  the  candidates.  We  can 
scarcely  comprehend  now-a-days  the  old  zeal  of  the 
populace  for  a  famous  statesman  —  now-a-days,  when 
nobody  has  the  modesty  to  "  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke," 
but  thinks  himself  a  much  wiser  fellow  —  and  when  a 
popular  borough  looks  round  the  neighbourhood,  and 
selects  the  biggest  brewer  for  its  member.  In  1784 
was  the  dissolution  on  which  the  King  and  Pitt  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  against  Fox  and  the  AVhigs,  and 
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which  settled  Toryism  in  the  political  ascendant  for 
near  half  a  century.  The  Fox  "  cry  "  was  "  Liberty, 
and  no  Back-stairs  influence  ;  "  the  Pitt  "  cry "  was 
"  The  King  and  the  People  against  an  Oligarchy." 
The  coming  strife  was  heralded  all  over  the  country  by 
murmurs  and  tokens  of  an  approaching  storm  :  — 

freta  ponti 


Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibus  audiri  fragor." 

The  venerable  Johnson  (who  died  next  winter)  writes 
to  Bos  well  in  March  — 

"  We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here.  Mr.  Fox  resolutely 
stands  for  Westminster,  and  his  friends  say  will  carry  the  election. 
.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hoole  has  just  told  me  that  the  city  leans  towards 
the  King."  * 

Westminster  had  always  been  an  important  place. 
It  had  returned  members  since  the  days  of  Edward  VI., 
and  had  the  greatest  number  of  voters  in  the  kingdom 
except  the  county  of  York.  Formerly,  in  1695,  when 
Charles  Montague  stood  for  it,  the  elections  used  to  be 
held  in  Tothill  Fields,  but  in  Fox's  time  (as  in  our 
own)  Covent  Garden  was  the  scene.  The  hustings 
stood  by  St.  Paul's  Church,  near  where  Butler,  Wy- 
cherley,  and  Kneller  lie,  and  the  successful  candidate 
was  chaired  round  the  market.  Many  an  election  riot 
had  that  market  witnessed  ! 

The  first  great  difference  between  an  election  then 
and  now  was  in  the  immense  time  it  lasted.  The 
polling  went  on  in  1784  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
17th  of  May,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  ex- 
citement raged  to  the  continuous  interruption  of 
ordinary  business.  The  hustings  stood,  too,  all  the 
while,  and  speeches  were  made  constantly,  not  on  the 
two   occasions    only,    as   is   our   fashion.     Everybody 

*  Bozzy  had  intimated  his  intention  of  standing  for  some  place  ; 
so  the  Doctor  gives  him,  in  the  same  letter,  some  good  advice.  "  One 
thing  I  must  enjoin  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
elections  ;  I  must  entreat  you  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong 
liquors."  The  Doctor  used  to  help  Thrale,  with  his  pen,  in  his 
Southwark  elections. 
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turned  out  in  "  full  fig,"  the  gallant  Lord  Hood  with 
his  orders  on  his  uniform,  and  Fox  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
the  other  two  candidates,  in  full  dress.  Voters  came 
up  in  immense  processions,  with  drums  beating,  bands 
playing  music,  and  colours  flying.  Flags  were  hanging 
from  tavern  windows,  and  the  roar  of  revelry  was  heard 
through  them  from  morning  till  night.  As  you  passed 
along  the  streets  during  this  political  Saturnalia, 
thunders  of  cheering  in  the  spring  evening  informed 
you  that  Charles  James  was  still  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  A  voice  presently  struck  up  this  ditty  to  the 
tune  of  Green  Sleeves  :  — 

"  The  gallant  Lord  Hood  to  his  country  is  dear, 
His  voters  like  Charley's  make  excellent  cheer, 
But  who  has  heen  able  to  taste  the  small  beer, 
Of  Sir  Cecil  Wray  ? 

"  Then  come  every  free,  every  generous  soul, 
That  loves  a  fine  girl  and  a  full  flowing  bowl, 
Come  here  in  a  body,  and  all  of  you  poll 

'Gainst  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

"  In  vain  all  the  arts  of  the  Court  are  let  loose, 
The  electors  of  Westminster  never  will  choose 
To  run  down  a  Fox  and  set  up  a  Goose 

Like  Sir  Cecil  Wray." 

Squibs  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the  newspapers  every 
day,  and  personal  raillery  was  flying  about  in  every 
stage  of  the  contest.  We  find  the  following  anecdote 
in  a  contemporary  account :  — 

"  Mr.  Fox  having  applied  to  a  saddler  in  the  Haymarket  for  his 
vote  and  interest,  the  man  produced  a  halter,  with  which  he  said  he 
was  ready  to  oblige  him.  Mr.  Fox  replied,  '  I  return  you  thanks, 
my  friend,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  it,  as  I  presume  it 
must  be  a  family  piece?'" 

This  was  one  incident  of  the  canvass,  and  shows  the 
freedom  of  manners  then  prevailing.  But  the  whole 
of  Fox's  canvass  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
known.  Wharton  himself  was  outdone.  The  fairest 
women  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy  worked  for  his 
cause.  Every  day  their  carriages  —  the  horses  glitter- 
ing with  his  colours  —  drew  up  on  their  favourite's  side 
of  the  hustings,  and  they  sallied  forth  to  conquer.     The 
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Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  Countesses  of  Carlisle  and 

Derby,  Lady  Beauchamp,  and  Lady  Duncannon,  were 

conspicuous,  with  the  fox's  brush  in  their  hats,  wooing 

votes   from   door    to    door.     A   polite   epigrammatist 

wrote  : — 

"  Sure  Heaven  approves  of  Fox's  cause, 
Tho'  slaves  at  Court  abhor  him ; 
To  vote  for  Fox,  then,  'who  can  pause, 
Since  Angels  canvass  for  him?" 

On  this  occasion  it  was  that  the  lovely  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (the  second  "  Fairy  Queen  "  produced  by 
the  Spensers)  is  said  to  have  immortalised  herself  in 
electioneering  annals  by  bribing  a  butcher  with  a  kiss. 
The  sternest  reformers  may  regret  the  discontinuance 
of  this  mode  of  treating  the  electors. 

During  the  contest  the  Prince  of  Wales  carried  the 
Fox  favour  in  his  hat.  Two  great  French  potentates, 
the  Due  de  Chartres  and  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  came  on 
the  hustings  to  see  a  spectacle  so  unfamiliar  to  them. 
And  the  election  was  further  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  eminent  men  who  voted  in  it.  John 
Hunter,  Dr.  Heberden,  Wilkes,  Soame  Jenyns,  Jonas 
Hanway,  and  Kenyon,  all  voted  for  the  court  candi- 
date, Sir  Cecil  Wray.  Kenyon's  house  was  not  in  the 
liberties  of  Westminster,  but  his  stables  were,  so  he 
slept  in  them  a  sufficient  number  of  nights  to  qualify 
him  for  polling  —  a  bit  of  zeal  which  is  said  to  have 
gained  him  a  baronetcy. 

Fox's  name  and  fame,  and  the  zeal  of  his  party 
together,  were  powerful  enough  to  return  him.  At 
the  end  of  the  forty  days'  polling  the  numbers  stood 
thus : — 

Hood 6694 

Fox 6234 

Wray 5998 

The  triumph  was  celebrated  with  every  enthusiasm. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  gave  a  morning  fete  on  the  occa- 
sion at  Carlton  House  ;  then  came  a  dinner  and  a  ball 
at  Mrs.  Crewe's,  and  the  toast  — 
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"  Buff  and  blue, 
And  Mrs.  Crewe;" 

and  a  song  by  Captain  Morris,  and  wit  from  Fitzpatrick, 
and  dancing  and  drinking  more  majorum  till  daylight 
was  on  the  town  and  the  river.  Such  were  politics  in 
the  patriarchal  days,  before  the  Flood  of  Eevolution 
had  come  and  made  politics  more  serious. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Whig  tactics  had  changed 
by  the  time  we  arrive  at  the  great  Westminster  contest 
of  180G,  when  Sheridan,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  a 
Mr.  Paull  fought  it,  In  '84  all  was  "  Liberty,"  and 
courtiers  were  "  slaves."  But,  now,  the  new  pheno- 
menon of  Radicalism  had  made  its  appearance  ;  Bur- 
dett  and  Cobbett  were  fighting  for  Paull,  and  the  Whig 
game  was  to  support  "  moderate  liberty "  and  "  our 
good  King"  against  licentiousness  and  revolution. 
The  humorous  spectacle,  therefore,  was  presented  of 
the  Whigs  aiFecting  to  be  indignant  with  sympathisers 
with  France.  And  it  was  no  less  amusing  to  find 
these  friends  of  the  people  making  it  a  constant  source 
of  objection  to  Paull  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  tailor. 
This  discovery  seems  to  have  given  quite  an  impulse  to 
Paull's  foes.  They  had  a  squib  out,  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  singing  — 

"  Tradesmen,  hear  a  brother  tailor  !  " 

And  Tom  Sheridan  (who  worked  hard  for  his  father) 
was  heard  to  declare,  with  considerable  humour,  that 
"  he  was  only  restrained  from  personal  chastisement  of 
]\Ir.  Paull  by  considering  that  he  should  raise  him  in 
the  estimation  of  society  by  kicking  him  out  of  it."  The 
enemy  were  not  behindhand  in  such  weapons.  Sherry's 
nose  was  a  copious  source  of  ridicule  to  them ;  they 
brought  up  unpaid  creditors  to  bully  him  on  the 
hustings ;  they  charged  him  with  having  bought  peas 
at  two  guineas  and  a  half  a  quart  while  neglecting  his 
duns  ;  and  they  hooted  him  regularly.  He  was  too 
old  a  hand  to  be  daunted  by  uproar.  And,  indeed, 
without  pluck  and  ready  wit,  a  man  has  no  chance  on 
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a  hustings.  Let  him  prick  with  his  spear  some  indivi- 
dual of  those  who  are  hooting,  and  the  mob  immediately 
join  in  the  laugh  against  the  wounded  one.  Their 
passions  go  with  the  man  who  can  strike  for  himself 
and  speak  for  himself.  Hence,  in  our  own  day,  a  can- 
didate of  the  less  popular  politics  not  uncommonly  gets 
a  vast  majority  in  the  show  of  hands — the  crowd  being 
truer  to  the  instinct  which  makes  them  recognise  the 
superior  man  than  the  voters  are.  When  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  was  beaten  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  the 
popular  candidate,  just  from  the  spirit  which  made  him 
tell  them  — 

"  You're  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen," 
and  which  seemed  a  natural  bit  of  nationality  from 
Ramsay  of  Dalwussie. 

But  to  revert  to  1806.  There  were  grand  dinners 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  where  "  The  immortal 
memory  of  Mr.  Fox  "  (recently  dead)  was  drunk ;  and 
at  one  dinner  at  the  Shakspeare  in  Covent  Garden,  we 
find  that  Mr.  Incledon  sang  a  song  composed  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  "  by  Mr.  T.  Dibdin."  Hood  and 
Sheridan  had  coalesced,  and  —  as  a  contemporary 
authority,  from  whom  we  proceed  to  quote,  shows  — 
did  their  work  well :  — 

"November  6th,  1806.  This  day  the  coalition  formed  between 
the  friends  of  Sir  S.  Hood  and  Mr.  Sheridan  produced  a  very  active 
poll  on  behalf  of  these  gentlemen.  Large  parties  of  the  electors  came 
up  to  the  hustings  in  different  bodies  from  vai'ious  parishes,  led  by 
naval  officers  bearing  the  banners  of  Sir  S.  Hood,  accompanied  by 
parties  of  seamen  wearing  Sir  Samuel's  cockades,  and  bearing 
laurel-branches  in  their  hands,  vociferating  '  Hood  for  ever!'  and 
preceded  by  fifes  and  drums  playing  '  Hearts  of  Oak '  and  '  Rule 
Britannia ; '  whilst  at  the  other  end  of  the  scene,  parties  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  friends  were  preceded  by  a  posse  of  Hibernians  from  the 
purlieus  of  St.  Giles's  armed  with  cudgels,  roaring  '  Sheridan  for 
ever  ! '" 

Then  follows  a  genuine  little  bit  of  English  elec- 
tioneering. 

"  A  banner-bearer  carrying  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole  a  cabbage, 
surmounted  by  a  smoothing  iron,  such  as  is  generally  used  by 
tailors.     Next  followed  a  man  dressed  in  the  character  of  an  ape 
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borne  upon  a  board,  and  surrounded  by  tbe  professional  implements 
of  a  tailor." 

So  elaborate  was  the  humour  of  our  forefathers,  and 
so  implicitly  could  they  rely  on  the  popular  feeling  that 
a  member  of  parliament  ought  to  be  a  gentleman  ! 

This  contest  lasted  fifteen  days,  when  the  poll  closed 
as  follows :  — 

Sir  Samuel  Hood 5478 

Sheridan 4758 

Paull 4481 

There  was  a  grand  procession,  of  course,  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  "  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses, 
decorated  with  orange  and  blue  ribbons,"  which  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Strand,  where  the  flag  was  fiving  on 
St.  Mary's  church,  and  its  bells  ringing  a  merry  peal. 
At  St.  James's  Palace  "  a  glass  of  wine  was  served  to 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  which  they 
drank  '  The  King,  God  bless  him  ! '  both  gentlemen 
standing  up  and  waving  the  glasses  round  their  heads." 
But  it  was  not  such  a  fine  affair  as  the  triumph  of  1784 ; 
and  we  find  the  Radicals  taunting  the  victors  with  not 
having  been  "  chaired  round  Covent  Garden"  according 
to  ancient  custom. 

Matters  continued  much  the  same  till  we  arrive  at 
our  own  period.  The  new  generation  who  read  the 
doings  of  bygone  days  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
change  which  has  now  come  over  electioneering.  All 
the  picturesqueness  is  gone,  for  one  thing,  or  survives 
only  in  such  little  bits  of  sentiment  as  decorating  the 
hustings  with  evergreens,  or  the  local  theatre  on  the 
candidate's  night  with  laurels — modes  of  ornamenta- 
tion performed  by  very  rough-looking  fellows,  who  may 
be  observed  lingering  about  taverns  during  elections, 
with  a  suspiciously  watchful  eye  directed  to  the  "tap." 
A  bonfire  may  still  occasionally  be  seen,  and  sometimes 
a  young  beginner  provides  a  display  of  crackers  and 
other  fireworks,  which  the  enemy's  paper  duly  an- 
nounces to  have  been  fired  in  honour  of  their  side. 
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But  the  processions — the  music — the  banners — the 
festivals  —  are  gone  by.  "We  never  hear  now  of  "burn- 
ing the  under- sheriff's  periwig, "  or  of  riband-bills  of  a 
hundred  pounds ;  and  such  a  dinner  as  that  of  Hogarth's 
would  kill  most  of  our  political  aspirants.  If  a  Whig 
Duke  now  fell  under  the  table  dead-drunk  at  a  public 
entertainment,  it  would  excite  much  such  a  sensation 
as  in  old  Rome  did  the  fall  of  a  Vestal  Virgin.  We 
are  a  quieter,  soberer,  more  business-like  race  — full  of 
the  virtues  of  a  bourgeoisie — and  the  Whartons  and 
Delavals  now  would  be  abused  as  tyrants  and  profligates. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  less  fun,  wit,  and  eloquence 
in  our  contests;  and,  indeed,  men  come  forward  who 
never  could  have  got  a  hearing  in  the  old  days,  and 
who,  if  they  had  "bought  in"  would  at  least  have  been 
compelled  to  follow  their  betters. 

The  change  is  one  of  natural  social  transition,  as  well 
as  of  a  political  character.  Electioneering  has  lost  its 
wilder  features  by  the  same  change  of  manners  which 
has  made  all  life  quieter  and  more  decorous  —  the  same 
change  which  has  abolished  drinking,  duelling,  prize- 
fighting, cudgel-play,  and  a  score  of  other  national 
habits.  Then  the  new  political  life  has  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  change  likewise.  Polling  only 
lasts  a  single  day;  votes  are  more  numerous,  and  not 
fought  for  so  terribly;  while  by  the  recent  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Act  the  employment  of  a  band  of 
music  in  a  procession  of  voters,  or  of  half-a-dozen  yards 
of  blue  ribbon,  might  peril  the  return.  Electioneering, 
therefore,  has  become  comparatively  cheap;  and  since 
our  legislation  has  broken  in  on  the  old  hereditary  and 
prescriptive  influences,  this  is  exceedingly  wise.  A 
country  like  ours  must  either  be  governed  by  its  tra- 
ditions and  its  property,  or  by  mere  money.  Make 
electioneering  expensive,  and  your  "  Paull "  will  beat 
your  Sheridan  any  day,  as  matters  are  at  present. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  change  is  welcome.  It 
gives  Burke  a  chance  against  Buggins,  at  all  events, 
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now  that  those  boroughs  are  gone  which  were  as  nests 
where  genius  found  shelter  and  nourishment  till  its 
wings  were  grown. 

While  electioneering  has  thus  lost  in  picturesqueness, 
and  has  worked  itself  clear  of  its  more  extravagant 
characteristics,  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  its 
character  in  other  ways.  We  may  still  see  a  mob  as 
ludicrous  as  that  which  shouted  "  No  Obbes  !  "  when 
the  late  Sir  William  Molesworth  contested  Southwark ; 
and  as  violent  as  that  which  in  the  recent  general  elec- 
tion brought  down  on  Kidderminster  the  contempt  and 
disgust  of  England.  But  as  a  general  rule,  if  there  is 
more  dullness,  there  is  also  more  decorum.  We  cannot 
say,  indeed,  that  bribery  is  abolished  —  far  from  it  — 
with  "  Bribery  Committee  "  blue-books  on  our  shelves, 
and  some  sixty  petitions  against  returns  now  before  the 
new  Parliament.  But  our  corruption  (though  possibly 
meaner)  is  certainly  less  gross  and  glaring  than  once 
prevailed ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  purified  public 
opinion  and  strict  legislation,  is,  we  trust,  gradually 
wearing  away.  These  are  the  influences  which  must  be 
relied  on  for  its  extirpation,  an  object  earnestly  desired 
by  all  our  higher  statesmen.  But  while  multitudes  of 
voters  remain  poor  and  ignorant,  and  while  a  seat  in 
Parliament  is  sought  less  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
talents  and  knowledge  needful  to  a  senator  than  from  a 
wish  to  garnish  an  acquired  fortune  with  a  little  bit  of 
ornamental  dignity,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  suc- 
cessful career  of  tuft-hunting,  we  must  expect  to  find 
the  task  difficult.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  merely 
to  widen  the  area  of  voters  will  not  suffice  to  purify 
electioneering,  as  the  examples  of  certain  large  metro- 
politan constituencies  suffice  to  show.  For,  if  the  suf- 
frage is  enlarged  without  elevating  those  who  share  in  it 
intellectually  or  morally,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  merely 
varying  the  mode  of  corruption.  Instead  of  abolishing 
bribery,  may  it  not  end  in  simply  cheapening  the 
bribe  ? 
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Having  frankly  exposed  the  faults  of  our  ancestors 
in  their  electioneering,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  their 
memories.  It  is  easy  to  fill  pages  with  the  details  of 
their  wild  follies  and  extravagances ;  yet  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  personnel  of  those  Parliaments  of  theirs, 
so  strangely  elected,  was  superior  to  the  personnel  of 
our  Parliaments,  so  much  more  respectably  chosen.  If 
they  had  their  Old  Sarums,  they  had  their  Pitts  to  sit 
for  them.  In  genius,  in  knowledge,  in  patriotism,  in 
statesmanship,  we  have  no  superiority  over  the  men 
who  crippled  their  estates  for  centuries  that  they  might 
not  be  outshone  by  the  Swigvilles,  or  bargained  for  a 
borough  with  a  professed  jobber  against  rival  nabobs. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  of  the  excesses  which 
we  have  delineated,  many  were  rather  proofs  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  nation's  manners  than  of  the  corruption 
of  the  nation's  heart.  The  English  people  expected  a 
periodical  treat  at  the  hands  of  their  gentry, —  it  was 
an  old  feudal  tradition, —  and  they  got  it.  We  may 
say  of  the  English  people  as  Cicero  did  of  the  Romans : 
"  Publicam  magnificentiam  diligit ;  non  amat  profusas 
epulas,  sordes  et  inhumanitatem  multo  minus;  nee," 
adds  the  orator,  "  candidatis  ista  benignitas  adimenda 
est,  quae  liberalitatem  magis  significat  quam  largition- 
em."  *  In  these  words  the  old  school  of  candidates  would 
have  defended  themselves.  The  people,  again,  would 
have  argued  that,  as  they  were  willing  to  be  governed 
by  their  natural  leaders,  so  if  these  chose  to  dispute 
the  honour  among  themselves,  the  humbler  classes 
had  a  right  to  some  share  of  the  enjoyment.  Again, 
our  excesses  neutralised  themselves.  It  was  such  an 
understood  thing  that  every  kind  of  extravagance  should 
characterise  an  election,  that  a  Parliament  elected  in  the 
wild  way  was  practically  as  good  a  Parliament  as  could 
have  been  elected  in  a  tame  one.  Everybody  suddenly 
sobered  when  the  excitement  was  over,  and  did  not  con- 
sider himself  committed  to  all  the  ideas  broached  during 

*  Pro  Murena,  c.  36. 
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the  frenzy.  Thus  a  stranger,  who  might  have  fancied 
that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution,  suddenly  found 
the  new  House,  for  all  useful  purposes,  as  quiet  a  one 
as  ever.  The  people  looked  to  a  general  election  as  a 
kind  of  little  revolution,  and  therefore  never  attempted 
a  big  one.  Because  once  in  six  or  seven  years  they 
had  a  chance  of  burning  the  under-sheriff's  periwig, 
they  never  thought  of  cutting  off  the  sheriff's  head. 
Our  safety  was  in  the  national  character,  the  antiquity 
of  the  institution,  and  the  kindly  feeling  and  respect 
of  class  for  class,  which  the  old  electioneering,  with 
its  rude  and  barbarous  liberality,  had  a  decided  tendency 
to  keep  up. 
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THE  HISTOEIC  PEEEAGE  OF  ENGLAND.* 

(January,  1858.) 

This  is  a  handsome  and  improved  edition  of  the 
valuable  work  of  a  great  antiquary.  Mr.  Courthope 
has  done  justice  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  as  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  to  his  subject.  Few  men  of  modern  times 
have  attained  greater  proficiency  than  he  attained,  in 
those  genealogical  studies  which  Leibnitz  did  not  dis- 
dain, which  were  loved  by  Cecil  and  Fuller,  and  which 
amused  the  leisure  of  Gibbon  and  Gray.  In  this 
volume  the  reader  can  see,  in  the  course  of  a  reference 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  history  of  any  title  ever  borne 
in  England  since  the  days  of  William  the  Norman; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as  necessary 
a  companion  to  the  student  of  English  history,  as 
Johnson's  Dictionary  to  the  student  of  the  English 
language. 

Mr.  Thackeray  observed  in  a  satirical  mood  that 
the  "  Peerage "  was  the  Englishman's  "  other  Bible." 
But  this  is  not  one  of  the  common  Peerages  which  lie 
on  the  tables  of  Tyburnia  to  tell  who  is  the  wife,  and 
what  the  age  of  the  last  Whig  nobleman  appointed  to 
the  government  of  a  colony.  This  portly  volume, 
bright  as  is  its  exterior,  is  most  rigidly  business-like 
in  its  contents.  Age  by  age,  date  by  date,  each  title 
is  traced  from  its  creation,  either  to  its  extinction  or 
its  present  possessor.  It  is  essentially  what  its  title 
imports,  a  historic  work;  and  contains,  therefore,  many 

*  The  Historic  Peerage  of  England;  exhibiting  under  Alphabetical 
Arrangement,  the  Origin,  Descent,  and  Present  State  of  every  Title 
of  Peerage  which  has  existed  in  this  Country  since  the  Conquest. 
Being  a  Neiv  Edition  of  the  "  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  England" 
by  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  G.C.M.G.  Revised,  corrected,  and 
continued  to  the  present  time  by  William  Courthope,  Esq.,  "Somerset 
Herald."     London.     1857. 
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names  not  to  be  found  in  our  day  in  the  English  libro 
<V  oro.  Now,  while  this  constitutes  great  part  of  its 
value  to  the  student,  it  is  likewise  the  feature  which 
requires  to  be  brought  prominently  before  the  world. 
It  is  the  historical  aspect  of  Aristocracy  of  which  the 
world  knows  least;  yet  this  is  the  element  which 
makes  the  study  of  it  wise,  and  the  respect  for  it 
generous,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Courthope  has 
given  us  an  occasion  for  a  colloquy  with  general  readers, 
on  some  of  the  points  of  interest  which  the  appearance 
of  his  book  suggests. 

Though  the  present  English  Peerage  was  founded  by 
the  Normans,  aristocracy  as  an  institution  was  far 
earlier  amongst  us,  and,  indeed,  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
very  first  accounts  we  have  of  our  northern  ancestors. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Agricola."  It  was  brought  into 
Britain  by  the  Saxons.  How  it  originated  nobody 
can  tell.  The  definition  of  Aristotle  that  euyivzia, 
or  nobility  of  birth,  is  dp%ouog  ^ovrog  xa\  dpsry  — 
"ancient  wealth  and  virtue" — is  admirable,  but  the 
process  by  which  these  organised  themselves  into 
governing  orders  is  not  so  easy  to  see.  An  age  rest- 
lessly impatient  of  individual  superiority  finds  it  diffi- 
cult even  to  imagine  early  hero-worship,  and  turns 
from  the  pedigrees  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  with  in- 
credulity and  weariness.  Yet  then  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  state  of  society  during  which  Europe 
became  civilised;  and  all  the  institutions  of  life,  and 
law,  and  politics  grew  up  during  times  when  respect, 
for  personal  and  hereditary  superiority  was  strongest. 

Certain  it  is,  that  though  any  definite  history  of 
the  present  Peerage  must  begin,  as  the  work  before 
us  begins,  with  the  Conquest,  hereditary  nobility  then 
existed  as  an  established  and  understood  thing.  We 
find  chroniclers  of  quite  early  times,  such  as  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  speaking  of  "  ancient  families "  in  the  same 
matter-of-course  way  that  we  do.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  tells  us  that  Rollo  sprang  from  a  noble  race  of 
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Northmen,  that  had  become  obsolete  through  length 
of  time.  The  knight  who  carried  William's  gonfanon 
at  Hastings  enjoyed  that  honour  (says  the  Roman  de 
Rou)  from  his  "  antecessours,"  or  ancestors.  Where- 
fore, we  must  not  suppose,  that  the  nobility  of  the  best 
houses  dates  only  from  1066,  though  the  plasticity  of 
the  Normans  had  made  them  adapt  themselves  in  some 
five  generations  so  completely  to  their  new  land,  that 
they  made  little  account  of  the  details  of  their  Scandi- 
navian extraction.  And,  indeed,  when  they  put  out 
on  the  blue  Channel  on  that  memorable  year,  they 
might  well  be  excused  for  taking  a  new  point  of  depar- 
ture. Discoverers  of  America,  conquerors  of  Russia, 
founders  of  dynasties  in  England,  Scotland,  Italy, 
Palestine,  the  feat  of  that  year  remains  still  the  most 
important  event  in  the  history  of  their  race.  No 
wonder  that  the  ambition  of  gentlemen  long  was  — 
nay,  in  our  age  even  still  is — to  trace  themselves  to 
some  one  of  those  who,  when  the  great  battle  was 
over,  gathered  round  Duke  William  to  look  at  the 
dints  in  his  helmet  and  armour.  A  great  race  had 
been  beaten,  and  a  great  aristocracy  had  fallen.  There 
was  splendid  plunder  going,  and  it  was  given  away 
splendidly. 

The  original  aristocracy,  then,  of  this  country,  after 
the  fall  of  Saxon  ealdormen  and  thanes,  consisted  of 
those  who  held  in  capite  from  William.  They  were 
in  number,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  about 
700.  Yet  of  these  many  did  not  hold  per  baroniam, 
but  (according  to  the  various  degrees  which  then 
divided  life  everywhere)  by  tenures  of  inferior  dignity ; 
so  that  he  who  plumes  himself  on  his  Norman  an- 
cestry must  take  into  consideration  the  tenure  by 
which  his  ancestor  held,  if  he  wants  to  estimate  his 
pretensions  justly.  Chancellor  West  (father  of  Gray's 
West),  in  a  very  famous  tract  on  these  matters,  es- 
timates the  number  of  regular  tenants  by  barony  only 
at  250  out  of  the  700.     These  are  the  grandees  whose 
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names  and  lands,  taken  out  of  that  first  and  greatest 
of  blue-books — Domesday,  inspire  reverential  awe  in 
the  inquirer,  and  in  speaking  of  whom  in  a  preface, 
even  Dugdale  grows  almost  poetic.  Such  are  Earl 
Eustace,  Earl  Hugo,  Earl  Alan — the  Warrens,  Giffards, 
and  so  forth.  Lordships  were  showered  on  some 
families.  Richard  de  Clare  held  170,  Roger  Bigod 
123,  Ralph  Mortimer  131,  Osborn  Giffard  107 ;  William 
de  Warren  (Earl  of  Warren)  had  139  in  Norfolk  alone. 
But  the  great  Leviathan  who,  to  borrow  Burke's  grand 
image,  "  played  and  frolicked  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal 
bounty,"  was  Hugh  d'Avrances  (sister's  son  to  William), 
Earl  Palatin  of  Chester,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupus. 
Besides  all  Cheshire,  except  the  bishop's  share,  which 
was  not  great,  Hugh  had  128  lordships;  and  among 
barons  under  him  we  find  the  names  of  Vernon  and 
Venables.  Accordingly,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn 
from  the  old  writers,  that  this  potentate  grew  very  fat. 
He  was  a  humorous  man,  too,  and  fond  of  buffoons ;  for 
they  "  encouraged  talent "  in  a  kind  of  way  even  in  those 
days,  and  the  conqueror's  joculator  or  minstrel  had  a 
grant  of  some  land. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  certain  other  Nor- 
man names  are  found  predominant  at  this  time  —  as  Fer- 
rers, Gurnay,  Lacy,  Malet,  Toni,  Pomeray,  &c.  All  these 
were  barons  by  tenure,  and  barons  by  tenure  constituted 
the  first  body  of  aristocracy.  The  aristocracy  was  not 
then  called  the  Peerage,  but  the  Baronage ;  and  dignity 
was  territorial  rather  than  personal.  The  country  was 
a  great  camp,  held  by  a  feudal  militia,  of  which  the  King 
was  the  chief.  The  whole  system  was  rooted  in  the 
land,  and  held  on  by  it  like  a  forest.  To  have  so  much 
land,  was  to  be  a  baron ;  to  be  a  baron,  was  to  be  liable 
to  furnish  so  many  knights ;  to  be  a  knight,  was  to  hold 
land  perhaps  of  the  King,  perhaps  of  a  great  baron. 
And  from  this  state  of  feudalism  we  derive,  besides 
many  other  sentiments,  that  respect  for  land  as  a  form 
of  property  which  is  still  so  strong  in  England.     The 
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man  who,  in  our  day,  holds  his  estate  even  as  the  third 
proprietor  only,  in  succession,  owes  more  of  the  respect 
paid  him  by  the  peasantry  than  he  supposes  to  the 
traditions  derived  from  times  so  ancient  as  those  of 
which  we  are  treating.  The  land  may  have  changed 
hands  often,  but  it  has  carried  along  with  it  some  of 
that  sentiment  of  regard  attached  to  the  lordship  of  it, 
as  surely  as  its  earth  has  the  fresh  smell,  which  it  gives 
when  upturned  by  the  husbandman.  Nay  it  is,  in  one 
sense,  the  fountain  of  honour  as  much  as  the  Crown, 
for  its  possession  gave  power  and  dignity,  and  that 
possession  was  less  the  result  (in  the  first  instance)  of 
the  king's  mere  grace,  than  of  the  tacit,  but  well-under- 
stood, bargain,  by  which  the  nobles  and  king  shared 
the  spoil,  because  they  had  shared  the  danger  of  pro- 
curing it. 

To  understand  rightly  this  first  form  of  aristocracy, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  titular*  honours  are 
of  later  origin.  The  barons  were  a  class  of  great  power, 
but  the  title  of  baron  had  no  existence  apart  from  the 
fact  of  baronial  possession.  A  title  was  not  a  man's 
cloak  but  his  skin.  An  Earl  of  Chester  governed 
Chester,  like  a  kinglet;  and  though  this  was  not  the 
case  after  the  Conquest  with  every  earl  (as  Selden  has 
proved),  yet  the  Comes  was  a  man  with  general  superior 
power  and  dignity,  and  of  greater  estates  than  a  mere 
baron.  These  were  the  only  names  of  dignity  in  Eng- 
land up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

When  we  remember  the  small  number  of  the  great 
barons  at  the  Conquest,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  eight 
centuries  few  direct  male  descendants  of  the  first  barons 
by  tenure  should  be  existing  in  the  Peerage.  It  is  rather 
wonderful  that  there  should  be  any  at  all.  The  Byrons, 
however,  spring  from  an  Ernisius  Burun,  who  held 
thirty-two  lordships  in  the  county  of  York,  temp. 
William  I. ;  and  a  Ralph  de  Burun,  who  held  thirteen 
in  Notts  and  Derby,  temp.  William  II.  The  Berkeleys, 
the  Talbots,  the  St.  Johns,  Lord  Elgin,  in  the  Scotch, 
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and  Lord  Kinsale,  in  the  Irish  peerage,  are  descended 
from  barons  by  tenure  of  those  days,  in  the  direct  male 
line.     A  larger  number  of  existing  peers  can  show  such 
descents  through  heiresses,  as  the   Howards  from  the 
Fitz- Alans,   Warrens,   &c. ;  the  Devereuxes  from  the 
Bohuns;  Earl  Beauchamp  from  the  Beauchamps;  the 
St.  Alban's  family  from  the  Veres:  while,  if  all  descents 
through  females  be  included,  the  list  might  be  consider- 
ably extended.    If  we  stickle,  however,  for  the  Conquest, 
Domesday-Book,  tenure  in  capite,  and  the  male  line,  we 
shall  find  only  a  very  few  up  to  our  standard,  though 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  descendants  of  those  original 
Norman  barons  are  found  among  simple  gentry,  such 
as  the   Gurneys  of  Keswick  in  Norfolk,  the  Blounts, 
Malets,  Chaworths,  and  Pomerays.     Again,  if  ceasing 
to  insist  on  baronial  rank,  we  seek  knightly  or  landed 
families  of  the  period,  the  Molyneuxes,  Dawnays,  Deve- 
reuxes,   Bagots,    Ashburnhams,    Lumleys,    Lowthers, 
Lambtons,  are  still  to  be  found  as  titled  representatives 
of  them.     We  must  remember,  that  if  there  were  only 
seven   hundred   tenants-in-chief,    of    whom  some   two 
hundred   and   fifty  may   be   presumed   to   have  been 
tenants  per  baronian,  there  were  plenty  of  gallant  che- 
valiers and  gentlemen  —  less  powerful  though  scarcely 
less   gentle  —  holding   lands   in   broad   England   from 
church  or  lord.     There  were  sixty  thousand  or  more 
of  knight's   fees   in   the    country;    for   every    one   of 
these,  the  superior  lord  had  to  find  a  knight,  and  the 
island  swarmed  with  adventurers  ready  to  undertake 
the  duty.     Here,  then,  was  a  body  ready  to  grasp  at 
baronies  as  soon  as  they  fell  in, —  a  body  composed  in 
the  main  of  Normans,  though  plentifully  mixed  with 
Bretons  and  Angevins,  and  other  races ;  and  while  some 
attained  the  baronage  as  years  rolled  by,  the  mass  be- 
came the  ancestors  of  many  families  of  the  gentry.     It 
is  probable  that  the  minor  men  mixed  earlier  in  marriage 
with  the  native  population  than  the  great  barons,  who 
were  always  on  the  look  out  for  heiresses  of  their  own 
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race.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  lived  into  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  was  the  son  of  a  vassal  of  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, who  came  over  with  that  great  potentate  at  the 
Conquest.  But  he  always  calls  himself  "  Yitalis  the 
Englishman-"  and  when  sent  over  as  a  lad  to  be  a  monk 
at  St.  Evroult,  where  he  wrote  his  history,  the  Normans 
did  not  understand  his  language.  We  mention  this, 
because  it  tends  to  show  that  as  new  families  rose,  they 
must  have  brought  much  English  blood  with  them  into 
the  Norman  organisation,  in  addition  to  that  which 
came,  naturally,  as  the  Saxons  themselves  entered  into 
the  governing  system.* 

The  period  between  the  Conqueror  and  Edward  I. 
was  that  in  which  feudalism  flourished  in  its  fullest 
vigour.  The  great  barons  attained  their  highest  power ; 
heraldry  arose,  with  its  beautiful  symbolism,  to  adorn 
war,  to  distinguish  families,  to  fix  gentility;  castles 
crowned  the  sloping  heights  of  every  English  county ; 
and  in  many  a  quiet  valley,  rich  in  wood  and  water, 
abbeys  grew  up  and  spread  out  broad  and  stately 
windows  to  the  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Swarms  of 
warriors  poured  to  the  crusades,  and  left  their  bones  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  or  in  quiet  Greek  isles,  where  they 
had  retired  to  nurse  their  wounds,  or  returned  to  their 
long  rest  at  home,  in  churches  which  they  had  endowed. 
Magna  Charta  became  law.  Life  was  earnest  in  its 
beliefs,  stormy  in  its  ambitions,  hearty  in  its  sports. 
Ideas  and  sentiments  then  became  fixed  in  the  European 
mind  which  long  afterwards  inspired  European  litera- 
ture, and  which  formed  European  manners. 

*  There  has  rather  been  a  set  of  late  years  in  favour  of  Saxon 
origins  for  pedigrees,  but  such  are  hard  to  establish.  The  Howards 
may  be  Saxons,  but  they  may  also  be  Danish.  Two  great  houses  — 
one  English,  one  Scotch  —  sprang  from  the  best  Saxon  aristocracy 
— the  old  Earls  of  Northumberland ;  one  of  whom,  Cospatrick,  left 
England  and  settled  in  Scotland  after  the  Conquest.  He  was  the 
ancestor,  in  Scotland,  of  the  Earls  of  Dunbar,  of  whom  the  Humes, 
and  we  believe  the  Edgars,  claim  to  be  cadets;  in  England,  of  the 
Kcvills  of  Kaby,  whose  heiress  Isabel,  his  descendant  married  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Nevills  are  thus  a  Saxon  race  with  a  Nor- 
man name.     The  Stanleys  are  just  the  reverse. 

k4 
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During  this  long  and  important  period,  in  which 
several  political  changes  were  slowly  evolving  them- 
selves out  of  the  stir  of  feudal  action,  the  nobility  of 
England  was  essentially  Norman.  De  Clares  and  de 
Warrenns,  Bohuns  and  Bigods,  Percys  and  Yeres, 
Lacys  and  Mowbrays,  Montfichets  and  Mohuns  were, 
with  scores  of  others,  the  great  names  which  lorded  it 
over  the  kingdom.  But  time  was  at  his  usual  work  of 
change.  Old  baronies  fell  —  by  deaths  in  battle  or  by 
the  thunderbolt  of  an  attainder,  or  by  the  need  of  a 
supply  for  the  Holy  Wars  —  often  they  ended  in 
heiresses  and  passed  to  other  lines.  New  barons  ap- 
peared, of  whom  some  had  apparently  been  Norman 
gentlemen,  though  not  among  the  great  tenants  in 
Domesday.  Several  of  these  families  are  still  in  the 
Peerage. 

For  instance,  the  Herberts,  or  Fitz-Herberts,  the 
Clintons,  Hastingses,  and  Spensers,  all  became  barons 
by  tenure  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Fitz-Herbert 
seems  to  have  married  that  king's  mistress.  Who  the 
Clintons  were  is  not  quite  clear.  The  genealogists  (with 
a  natural  respect  for  a  date  like  1129,  when  we  know 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton  to  have  been  alive)  dubiously  try 
to  derive  Geoffrey  from  one  William  de  Villa  Trancredi ; 
but  Ordericus,  his  contemporary,  obviously  thought  him 
a  novus  homo,  and  raised  as  a  king's  favourite ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary  this 
authority  should  be  decisive.  He  built  Kenilworth,  and 
founded  a  monastery  near  it,  and  a  distinguished  race 
issued  from  his  brother's  loins,  now  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  Hastingses  were  with  more 
certainty,  a  Norman  stock.  Their  first  baron  was 
Walter  de  Hastings,  steward  to  Henry,  and  owner  of  a 
manor  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  by  Grand  Serjeanty, 
viz.,  by  taking  care  of  the  "  naperie  "  (table-linen)  at 
the  coronation.  From  him  derived  the  renowned  line 
which  produced  Warren  Hastings,  and  which  Lord 
Fluntingdon  represents  in  the  peerage  in  our  day. 
Hugh  Despencer,  of  high  Norman  lineage,  also  a  steward 
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to  the  same  king,  was  ancestor  of  all  the  Spensers,  and 
the  great  Edmund  the  poet  amongst  them  —  (who  for- 
gets Gibbon's  fine  appeal  to  them  to  cherish  the  "  Fairy- 
Queen  "  as  the  "  brightest  jewel  in  their  coronet "  ?) ; 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Spencer  are  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  baronial  family  re-established  in 
opulence  under  the  Tudors  (chiefly,  it  would  seem,  by 
a  marriage),  and  in  the  peerage  by  James  I. 

Other  families,  whose  descendants  are  still  noble, 
came  into  the  baronage  in  the  early  times  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking.  A  Xevill  was  baron  by  tenure  in 
Henry  I.'s  reign;  and  Lord  Abergavenny's  ancestor, 
Geoffrey  de  Nevill,  in  that  of  Henry  II.  The  first 
English  Courtenay  (of  august  origin),  Reginald,  was  a 
baron  under  the  last-named  king ;  the  first  Grey  under 
the  first  Richard;  the  first  Audley*,  ancestor  of  the 
Stanleys,  under  Henry  III.  The  male  descendants  of 
these  families  in  the  present  peerage  may  well  consider 
themselves,  —  with  the  houses  we  have  particularised 
above,  the  highest  blood  of  the  country ;  while  among  the 
gentry,  the  Luttrells,  Gurneys,  Corbets,  and  Gresleys 
were  baronial  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  Devereuxes, 
Mannerses,  or  Howards  were  not  barons  by  tenure,  but 
only  attained  baronage  later  when  the  rank  was  con- 
ferred by  writ.  The  chief  place  in  the  nobility  assuredly 
belongs  to  those  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  in  its  most 
purely  feudal  form,  and  when  the  power  of  the  order  was 
at  its  greatest  height. 

Indeed,  it  requires  no  slight  eiFort  of  the  imagination 

to  picture  the  magnificent  position  of  a  Baron  of  England 

in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  with  his  castles 

and  his  vassals,  his  wide  lands  and  brilliant  retinue. 

At  the  high  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 

*  Henry  de  Alditheley  or  Audley — ancestor  of  the  old  Lords 
Audley,  of  the  present  Lord  Audley  (in  the  female  line),  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  —  had  the  inheritance  from  which  he  took  his  name 
given  him  by  Nicolas  de  Verdon,  in  16  Hen.  III.  (1262).  He  bore 
liiri  arms  with  a  "difference,"  and  was,  not  improbably,  his  son. — 
(See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  i.  746.)  If  so,  he  sprang  from  a  Bertram 
de  Verdon,  who  held  as  a  baron  at  the  Conquest  by  grand  ser- 
jeantry. 
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suntide,  when  the  King  gathered  his  comites,  proceres, 
magnates,  about  him  to  hold  those  great  assemblies  — 
half-feasts,  and  half-councils,  — which  were  the  fore- 
runners of  regular  "parliaments" — the  English  earls 
and  barons  crowded  to  the  palace,  and  their  retainers 
swarmed  in  the  town.  The  mornings  were  spent  in 
huntings  and  tournaments,  and  the  afternoons  in  free 
converse  and  revelry.  Banners  everywhere  met  the 
eye,  glittering  with  the  chequered  gold  and  azure  of 
the  Warrennes,  or  the  three  red  chevrons  of  the  Clares, 
or  the  favourite  lion  of  other  Norman  houses,  who  much 
favoured  that  historic  beast.  At  such  meetings,  in 
Winchester  and  Westminster,  or  other  antique  place, 
foreign  wars  and  home  grievances  were  discussed ;  the 
wardships  of  rich  damsels  were  begged  from  the  king's 
grace;  a  new  earl  was  solemnly  invested — per  cinctu- 
ram  gladii — by  the  girding  of  the  sword.  The  barons 
and  king  between  them  were,  unknown  to  themselves, 
laying  the  foundations  of  our  constitution. 

At  home,  in  his  county,  among  his  knights  and 
tenants,  our  baron  was  a  still  greater  personage.  He 
held  periodically  his  curia  baronis  to  try  cases,  where 
he  exercised,  if  of  the  higher  class,  his  privilege  of 
"  sacha,  and  socha,  and  thol,  and  them,  and  infangthefe." 
He  had  a  petty  regal  state  of  his  own,  with  his  dapifer 
or  seneschal,  chamberlain,  and  other  officers.  In  some 
cases,  his  chief  tenants  were  called  barons  and  chivaliers, 
and  these  carried  his  coat-armour  (with  a  difference  of 
tincture),  or  some  part  of  it,  on  their  shields.  The 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  later  ages  were  derived  in  great 
number  from  the  chief  vassals  of  those  primeval  barons, 
those  men  whose  function  in  life  was  to  give  to  the  king, 
advice — to  the  people,  leadership  and  control;  those 
ancient  heroes  of  English  nobility,  under  whose  pro- 
tection good  men  lived,  and  under  whose  banners  brave 
men  died. 

Life  in  those  days  was  not  systematic,  but  various 
and  vigorous.    It  abounded  in  strong  contrasts.   Power- 
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ful  chiefs  stripped  themselves  of  their  coats  of  mail  or 
their  ermine,  and  retired  to  religious  houses  to  die 
monks.  You  wandered  out  from  a  hall  where  minstrels 
were  singing  to  lords  and  ladies  drinking  out  of  gold, 
and  were  startled  in  a  wood  by  the  tinkling  of  a  leper's 
bell.  In  the  same  social  state  where  a  De  Belesme  rode 
out  at  the  head  of  his  followers  to  steal  cattle,  prepara- 
tory to  fortifying  his  castle,  a  De  Braose  "  would  salute 
any  children  that  he  met  ....  to  the  end  he 
might  have  a  return  of  the  benediction  of  the  Innocents." 
One  lord  enters  the  village,  on  his  return  to  the  castle 
from  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  whole  neighbouring 
convent  in  procession,  singing  Benedictus  qui  venit  in 
nomine  Domini.  Another  invades  the  grounds  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  rascals,  kills  his 
game,  breaks  open  his  cellars,  and  allows  all  his  men  to 
get  drunk.  There  was  great  stateliness  and  splendour, 
and  reverence  both  inward  and  outward,  for  rank ;  but 
when  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  was  playing  chess  with  Prince 
John,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the  Prince  broke  his 
head  with  the  chess-board,  and  Fulk  gave  him  a  blow 
which  nearly  killed  him.  The  same  baron,  who  in 
some  causes  would  face  the  king  in  open  war,  paid  a 
"fine  for  having  a  good  pipe  of  wine  over  from  France, 
or  coaxed  his  sovereign  with  a  batch  of  lampreys  to  get 
him  a  manor  at  farm  from  some  opulent  earl,  or,  with 
a  score  of  palfreys,  to  induce  him  to  procure  him 
Eleanor  de  Bisset  for  a  wife.  Dark  and  deep  super- 
stitions brooded  over  men's  hearts,  and  filled  earth  and 
sky  with  terror  and  mystery;  and  yet  there  was  no 
lack  of  fun  either.  Jolly  fellows,  like  Walter  de  Mapes, 
sang  out  their  drinking  catches;  minstrels  wandered 
about  the  country;  buffoons,  jongleurs,  and  such-like, 
swarmed  in  the  halls  of  the  great.  It  is  true,  that,  life 
was  rude  and  violent.  The  Barons'  Wars  caused  great 
miseries,  during  which,  that  castles  might  be  fortified, 
"  the  houses  of  the  poorest  agricultural  labourers  "  (says 
Matthew  Paris)  "  were  rummaged  and  plundered  even 
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of  the  straw  that  served  for  beds."  The  ignorance  of 
economic  science  was  such  that  a  bad  harvest  generally 
produced  something  like  a  famine.  The  disturbance  of 
life  was  so  great  from  turbulence,  that  in  1216,  as  we 
learn  from  Roger  of  Wendover,  "markets  and  traffic 
ceased,  and  goods  were  exposed  for  sale  only  in  church- 
yards." Yet  there  was  abundance  of  charity  from  the 
noble  mediaeval  church.  The  poor  were  not  huddled 
out  of  sight  as  offensive  objects :  they  were  recognised 
as  having  a  sacred  right  to  help  in  the  name  of  the 
Redeemer;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  solemn  way 
in  which  this  was  publicly  affirmed,  that  there  were 
processions  of  poor  men  at  every  gentleman's  funeral. 
The  baron's  mailed  hand  might  be  heavy,  but  he  had  a 
great  heart  too.  When  was  domestic  affection  ever  more 
deeply,  more  sacredly  felt,  than  in  the  feudal  days, 
when  a  De  Beauchamp  "  left  his  heart  wheresoever  the 
Countess,  his  dear  consort,  should  resolve  herself  to  be 
interred?"  It  is  strictly  consistent  with  this  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  not  inconsistent,  as  may  superficially 
appear,  that  the  same  kind  of  man  was  somewhat  hasty 
in  asserting  his  dignity,  and  that  his  hand  flew  quickly 
to  his  sword-hilt.  Henry  III.  called  Hugh  Bigod  a 
traitor.  Hugh  instantly  told  him  that  he  lied,  adding, 
"  If  you  do  nothing  but  what  the  law  warranteth,  you 
can  do  me  no  harm."  "  Yes,"  the  King  said,  "  I  can 
thrash  your  grain,  and  so  humble  you."  "  If  you  do," 
replied  the  Earl  (he  was  Earl  of  Norfolk),  I  will  send 
you  the  heads  of  your  thrashers !  "  Stormy  men !  But 
the  age  wanted  such,  and  they  were  full  of  an  energy 
which  overflowed  into  passion  in  this  way.  Their  public 
life  established  a  check  on  the  Crown;  their  private 
life  was  the  foundation  of  that  great  system  of  order, 
that  body  of  sentiment  and  opinion,  which  lasted  in  Eng- 
land, in  one  shape  or  another,  for  centuries,  and  is  really 
at  the  bottom  (we  speak  deliberately)  of  whatever  is  most 
beautiful  and  generous  in  our  social  institutions  still. 
This  same  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  was  one  of 
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the  celebrated  twenty-five  barons  appointed  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  Magna  Charta  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Before  proceeding  to  that  next  stage  in 
peerage  history,  when  barons  by  tenure  were  superseded 
by  barons  by  writ,  let  us  give  the  names  of  these  old 
worthies.  They  were  William  de  Albini,  Roger  Bigod, 
Hugh  Bigod,  Henry  de  Bohun,  Richard  de  Clare, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  William  de  Fortibus,  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter,  John  Fitz-Robert,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Piers  alias 
Mandeville,  William  de  Huntingfield,  John  de  Lacy, 
William  de  Launvallei,  Richard  de  Montfichet,  William 
Malet,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  William  de  Mowbray, 
William  Marshal,  Richard  de  Percy,  Saier  de  Quincy, 
Robert  de  Roos,  Geoffrey  de  Say,  Robert  de  Vere,  and 
Eustace  de  Vesci.  All  these  nobles  were  Normans; 
four  of  them  were  earls ;  and  they  may  no  doubt  be 
taken  generally  to  have  been  the  greatest  potentates  of 
their  day.  It  is  therefore  to  be  remarked,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  that  there  is  not  a 
male  descendant  of  one  of  them  in  the  English  Peerage, 
and  that  only  two  of  the  names  occur  in  the  present 
Upper  House.  Those  names  are  of  course  Percy  and 
de  Roos  (how  came  the  last-named  family  to  call 
themselves  de  Eos  ?),  both  through  females,  the  last 
through  a  co-heiress.  There  are,  however,  some 
descendants  through  females  besides  these  among  their 
Lordships,  as  Lord  Hereford  from  Henry  de  Bohun, 
the  Howards  from  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Lord  Say  and 
Sele  from  Geoffrey  de  Say,  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's 
from  Robert  de  Vere — all  more  or  less  directly.  But 
our  fair  readers  must  pardon  us  for  giving  the  due 
feudal  preference  to  the  male  line, — though  we  do  not 
defend  it  on  the  ground  taken  by  an  old  writer,  that  no 
woman  can  keep  a  secret,  whereas,  to  keep  the  lord's 
secrets  was  one  of  the  duties  imposed  on  every  man  to 
whom  was  granted  a  fief.  The  truth  is,  that  unless  we 
take  the  male  line  as  the  general  standard  of  genealo- 
gical rank  (with  descent  through  heiresses  as  the  next 
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best),  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  hopeless  state  of 
confusion.*  Everybody  of  "  good  blood  "  has  some  in 
his  veins  far  higher  than  that  of  the  name  which  he 
bears :  and  once  let  loose  on  a  great  stream,  with  its 
endless  tributaries,  you  can  sail  almost  where  you  please. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  details 
of  that  change  which  substituted  baronage  by  writ 
for  baronage  by  tenure,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  points  on  which  Mr.  Hallam 
may  have  differed  from  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the 
Dignity  of  a  Peer.  We  have  seen  that  the  earliest 
form  of  aristocracy  after  the  Conquest  was  a  system  of 
feudal  tenures,  under  which  the  great  tenants  per 
baroniam  constituted  the  king's  barons,  and  attended 
his  council,  which  council  some  antiquaries  have  called 
the  Great  Court  Baron  of  the  Realm.  No  writer  of 
authority  attributes  the  right  of  attending  such  councils 
to  any  but  the  higher  tenants  and  prelates;  and  many 
men  were  called  barones  who,  in  a  general  sense,  had 
no  such  privilege.  In  fact,  before  the  time  of  John, 
even  (and  the  date  cannot  be  more  accurately  fixed), 
a  regular  distinction,  quite  practical  in  those  days, 
though  not  altogether  intelligible  to  us,  had  grown  up 
between  Greater  and  Lesser  Barons — barones  majores 
and  barones  minor es.  The  turbulence  of  the  greater 
class  shook  their  power,  by  shaking  their  possessions ; 
they  alienated  their  tenures,  and  so  increased  the 
number  of  those  who  held  of  the  king  instead  of  holding 
of  themselves. 

"Hence,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "the  principle  that  had  governed 
the  assembly  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  kingdom  from  the  Conquest 
until  the  time  of  King  John  ceased  to  exist ;  the  alienation  by  the 
barons  of  their  knights'  fees  increased  the  number  of  those  who  held 
of  the  King  in  capite ;  but  as  they  increased  in  number,  so  did  they 
decrease  in  wealth  and  power ;  and  it  resulted  that  either  in  the 
reign  of  King  John  [1199-1216]  or  in  that  of  his  son  King 
Henry  III.  [1216-1272],  the  king  obtained  a  discretionary  power  of 

*  Mr.  Shirley  does  me  the  honour  to  accept  this  principle,  in  his 
interesting  book  on  the  "  Noble  and  Gentle  Men  of  England."  (1861.) 
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calling  to  his  Great  Council  only  such  persons  as  he  thought  fit  to 
summon,  and  the  Great  Council  of  the  Realm  came  to  be  divided 
between  those  whose  great  possessions  and  known  fidelity  to  the 
Crown  procured  them  a  writ,  and  those  who  not  holding  per 
baroniam  were  yet  summoned  at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  by  a  writ 
similar  to  that  addressed  to  the  tenants  per  baroniam  .  .  .  proof 
of  tenure  per  baroniam  became  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  record 
of  the  writ  of  summons  came  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  constitute 
a  Lord  of  Parliament." —  Observations  on  Dignities,  p.  19. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  constitution  of  the  Peerage 
assuming  a  more  modern  form.  From  the  23rd  Edward 
I.  [1295]  when  the  change  had  become  consolidated,  the 
right  to  be  summoned  to  Parliament  emanated,  alone, 
from  the  King's  writ,  and  only  those  so  summoned  were 
held  to  be  parliamentary  barons  of  the  realm.  The 
terms  peers  [pares]  and  peerage  illustrate  this  state 
of  things.  They  are  first  used  in  the  instrument  which 
banished  the  Despencers  in  14th  Edward  II.  [1321]. 
"  Peerage,"  observes  Madox,  "  was  the  state  or  condition 
of  a  peer.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  that  relation  which 
the  barons  or  peers  of  the  King's  court  bare  to  one 
another."  "  The  words  peers  or  pares"  Chancellor 
\Vest  says,  "  is  altogether  feudal,  signifying  nothing  but 
men  equal  as  to  their  condition,  con-vassals  in  the  same 
court,  and  liegemen  of  the  same  lord."  "  The  Curia 
Regis"  states  Cruise,  " was  the  original  of  our  parlia- 
ment ....     Peers  were  pares  in  the  Curia  Regis." 

Here,  too,  our  aristocratic  system  began  to  assume 
that  peculiar  mixed  character  which  distinguished  it,  in 
such  a  marked  manner,  from  that  of  the  Continent. 
While  the  baronage  and  peerage  were  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  body  created  by  the  King,  all  the 
rest  of  the  landholders  of  the  kingdom  became  mere 
gentlemen,  and  their  order  that  of  the  gentry.  Families, 
once  baronial  by  tenure,  merged  into  "  commoners  ; " 
and  the  cases  are  frequent  of  families  being  "summoned" 
for  a  generation  or  so,  becoming  baronial  by  the  process, 
and  again  relapsing  into  mere  gentry  from  discontinu- 
ance of  summons.  \Ye  have  already  instanced  the 
Blounts,  Malets,  Pomerays,  Luttrells,  Corbets,  Gresleys, 
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as  coming  under  the  former  description ;  and  cases  of 
the  latter  are  not  wanting.  A  Baldwin  de  Maners 
was  summoned  to  parliament,  in  October,  1309,  several 
generations  before  that  ancient  and  honourable  family 
attained  the  peerage,  and  was  never  summoned  again. 
A  William  Devereux  was  summoned  in  1299  ;  his  de- 
scendants were  passed  over  till  1384;  while  the  present 
Devereuxes,  Premier  Viscounts,  did  not  become  peers 
(however  ancient  and  Norman)  till  1461,  when  Walter 
Devereux  married  the  heiress  of  the  greathouse  of  Ferrers. 

We  may  state,  here,  that  the  term  gentleman  signified 
nothing,  originally,  but  "man  of  family,"  though  by 
the  courtesy  of  England  it  has  come  to  be  applied  to  all 
who  share  the  position,  manners,  and  cultivation  of 
men  of  family,  and  by  popular  licence,  confusion  of  idea, 
and  ignorance  of  antiquity,  to  a  vast  number  more.  In 
early  times,  the  terms  nobility  and  gentility  were  cer- 
tainly synonymous,  here,  as  abroad;  so  much  is  clear 
from  what  Selden  tells  us  in  the  "  Titles  of  Honour," 
and  from  other  authorities.  The  families  whose  con- 
stitutional rank  was  below  that  of  the  peerage  became 
the  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  old  lists.  The  more  honourable  and 
powerful  part  of  that  House  was  thus  of  aristocratic 
origin,  (the  true  reason  why  our  liberties  have  been  based 
on  constitutional  and  not  on  democratic  principles,)  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a  single  case  of  any  one 
but  a  county  member  being  Speaker  of  the  Commons 
before  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary.  In  fact,  the  Eng- 
lish gentry  were  originally  the  Lower  Nobility,  many 
of  them  being  absolutely  of  the  same  blood  in  point  of 
descent;  and  in  Scotland,  where  all  sat  in  the  same 
House,  the  gentry  were  formally  registered  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  the  "  Small  Barrounis." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  apparent  want 
of  system  in  the  first  working  of  the  Writs  of  Summons. 
The  first  writ  extant  is  that  of  the  49th  Henry  III. 
[1265],  when  the  King  WJ«  ill  the  hands  of  the  barons, 
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which  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  fair  conclusions  from 
it.  But  there  are  several  writs  of  Edward  L,  and  the 
principle  which  regulated  them  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. "We  have  before  observed  that  there  are  supposed 
never  to  have  been  more  than  250  tenants  per  baroniam 
out  of  all  the  tenants  in  capite  in  England.  Late  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  more  than  150.  But  Edward  did  not  summon  all 
these,  and  he  summoned  some  who  did  not  belong  to 
them  at  all.  The  fact  marks  the  ascendancy  of  that 
great  prince,  who  had  such  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  formation  of  the  British  Constitution.  Among  the 
names  which  his  summonses  first  made  baronial,  are 
Meynill,  Hilton,  Lascells,  Pointz,  Devereux,  La  Warr, 
Ufford*,  Grandison,  Vavasour,  &c.  We  have  marked 
those  which  are  in  the  modern  peerage  (the  third  in 
line  female)  ;  others  are  known  in  the  gentry ;  and  the 
baronies  of  Grandison  and  Vavasour  are  in  "abeyance." 
At  the  close  of  Edward's  reign  [1307],  the  peerage  — 
independent  of  earls  —  consisted  of  about  100  persons, 
of  whom  66  had  been  barons  by  tenure,  and  the  re- 
mainder had  been  created  by  himself. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  events  of  importance 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  English  Peerage.  The 
De  Clares  disappeared  out  of  it,  on  the  field  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  where  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
fell,  leaving  his  great  inheritance  to  be  divided  amongst 
three  sisters.  The  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford,  &c, 
ended  in  1372,  in  the  person  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Lord  High  Constable  and  K.  G.  Both  these  houses 
had  married  with  the  Plantagenets.  The  Bigods  sur- 
rendered the  Earldom  of  Norfolk.  The  male  line  of  the 
Lacys,  Earls  of  Lincoln,  terminated.  That  of  the 
Marshals,  Earls  of  Pembroke  in  one  branch,  came  to 
a  close.     All  these  barons  were  Norman,  and  of  the  very 

*  Lord  Bacon  had  a  descent  from  these  Uffords,  who  became 
Earls  of  Suffolk  temp.  Edw.  IIL;  his  ancestor  William  Bacon  having 
married  one  of  them  in  the  previous  reign.  Harl.  MS.  818.  "  Bacon  " 
is  a  Norman  name ;  and  is  still  known  about  Bayeux. 
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highest  rank  in  the  early  baronage.     They  belonged  to 

the    class   which  had   gone  to   the  Crusades,    founded 

abbeys,  overrun  Scotland,  conquered  Ireland,  fought  at 

Lewes  and  Evesham.     They  may  not  inaptly  be  called 

the  Mastodons  and  Megatheria  of  the  English  Peerage, 

whose  bones  excite  wonder  in  the  early  formations  of  our 

history.     Their  greatness  and  magnificence  was  rivalled 

for  a  time,  at  later  periods,  by  individual  families,  but 

as  a  class  they  belonged  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 

centuries,  and  their  close  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 

of  their  order :  — 

"  Their  bones  are  dust, 
Their  good  swords  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints  we  trust." 

In  the  same  century,  the  Montacutes  became  Earls 
of  Salisbury ;  the  Percys  and  Nevilles,  Earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Westmoreland;  the  Courtenays,  Earls 
of  Devon.  The  Hastingses  enjoyed  the  coronet  of 
Pembroke,  and  the  Clintons  for  a  generation,  that  of 
Huntingdon.  The  noble  Beauchamps  attained  their 
highest  power ;  and  the  peerage  was  enriched  with  the 
names  of  West,  Bourchier,  Willoughby,  and  Dacre. 
Besides  these  families,  the  most  potent  in  England  were 
the  Mowbrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk ;  Fitz- Alans,  Earls  of 
Arundel ;  Staffords,  Earls  of  Stafford ;  Mortimers,  Earls 
of  March ;  Hollands,  Earls  of  Kent ;  the  northern  Clif- 
fords, who  raised  their  banners  so  often  against  the 
Douglases ;  and  the  De  Veres,  who  had  been  Earls  of 
Oxford  since  the  time  of  Stephen.  Such  were  the  fa- 
milies which  fought  against  the  Scots  at  Halidone,  and 
the  French  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers;  such  the  names 
found  in  the  early  lists  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  names 
respected  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  dear  to  the  memory 
of  the  honest,  kindly,  prolix  Froissart,  whose  simple 
unconscious  devotion  to  the  chivalrous  life  which  he  de- 
picts is  the  best  testimony  to  its  virtues  that  could  be 
put  into  words.  A  certain  love  of  pleasure  and  pomp 
—  a  certain  not  ungraceful  ostentation — seems  to  ruffle, 
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like  a  plume  in  the  cap,  of  the  men  of  Edward  III.'s 
days.  Feudalism  had  flowered,  so  to  speak,  and  was 
enjoying  itself  in  the  sunshine  of  its  prosperity,  with  all 
its  heraldic  banners  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  The  earlier 
barons,  not  less  noble,  had  been,  perhaps,  a  shade  more 
grim ;  and,  in  coming  from  earlier  writers  to  Froissart, 
we  feel — is  it  the  wine  they  are  drinking,  or  the  love- 
songs  they  are  singing  ?  or  a  haunting  thought  of  the 
eyes  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  ?  that  we  are  two  or 
three  generations  nearer  the  cavaliers. 

Laborious  Collins,  the  genealogist,  has  an  excellent 
way  in  his  Peerage,  of  giving  extracts  from  old  wills  and 
the  like  documents,  in  which  we  see  the  manners  of  past 
times  without  any  possibility  of  false  colour.  The  second 
Earl  of  Salisbury  made  his  testament  in  1397  :  — 

"  Wherein  he  stiles  himself  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles  of  Man  and  Wight,  and  bequeaths  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
conventual  church  at  Bustlehara  founded  by  his  father  :  And  that 
xxvs.  should  be  daily  distributed  amongst  300  poor  people  until  his 
corpse  should  be  brought  thither.  He  likewise  appointed  the  xxiv 
poor  people  should  bear  torches  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  each  torch 
of  eight  pound  weight,  and  each  of  them  wearing  a  gown  of  black 
cloth,  with  a  red  hood.  Also,  that  there  should  be  nine  wax  lights 
and  three  mortars  of  wax  about  his  corpse  :  and  that  upon  every 
pillar  of  the  church,  there  should  be  fixed  banners  of  his  arms. 
Moreover,  that  xxx/.  should  be  given  to  the  religious,  to  sing  tren- 
tals,  and  pray  for  his  soul." 

We  quote  this  to  illustrate  the  love  of  ceremony  and 
display  belonging  to  those  ages,  and  giving  them  that 
picturesque  air  which  fills  Froissart's  pages  like  a  co- 
loured light.  It  was  one  of  the  Beauchamps  that  first 
ordered  that  "a  horse  completely  harnessed  with  all  its 
military  caparisons"  should  "proceed  before  his  corps." 
In  fact,  feudalism  was  poetic.  It  had  for  all  the  grave 
occasions  of  life  a  corresponding  symbolism,  which 
served  to  the  people  as  an  image  of  the  moral  truth  in 
each.  Hence,  feudalism  formed  the  manners  of  Europe, 
and  habituated  the  popular  mind  to  reverence  and  ad- 
miration. A  noble  of  those  days,  the  highest  type  of 
the  manhood  of  the  country,  was  in  himself  a  kind  of 
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education,  not  only  for  the  youths  who  lived  about  him, 
expressly  that  they  might  study  him  in  that  light,  but 
for  the  general  people  who  saw  him  constantly,  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  species  of  ideal.  It  is  no  small  com- 
pliment to  English  feudalism  to  say  that  it  contributed 
to  the  national  education,  so  powerful  a  moral  influence : 
and  our  first  gratitude  (for  this  as  for  all  other  traditions 
of  the  kind)  is  due  to  the  old  aristocracy,  the  original 
blood,  whose  history  is  thus  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
that  the  ranks  of  Marquis  and  Duke  were  introduced ; 
and  that  another  change  took  place  in  the  manner  of 
creating  peers.  "We  have  seen  how  barons  by  tenure 
were  succeeded  by  barons  by  writ.  In  October  1387, 
Richard  II.  created  one  of  the  Beauchamps  a  peer,  by 
letters  patent.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  fix  the  exact 
nature  of  dignities  and  to  determine  the  succession.  Be- 
fore the  new  practice  began,  it  had  been  common  for 
our  sovereigns,  though  summoning  in  a  general  way  to 
parliament  the  barons  of  the  country,  to  discontinue  the 
summonses  when  they  had  political  motives  for  doing 
so.  How,  during  this  state  of  things,  could  dignities 
be  really  described  as  hereditary?  The  letters  patent, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  prompted 
them,  have  had  at  least  the  effect  of  indissolubly  associ- 
ating the  dignity  of  peerage  with  the  hereditary  idea. 

.We  may  state  here  that  there  are  no  titles  of  honour 
now  extant  of  older  date  than  1400,  except  baronies; 
of  these  there  are  eleven  ranging  from  the  barony  of  De 
Roos,  1264,  to  that  of  Camoys,  1383.  All  are  held 
through  female  descents,  and  some  by  termination  of 
abeyances  in  favour  of  co-heirs.  In  several  of  them  the 
succession  has  come  through  three  different  families. 
Perhaps  the  best,  from  the  feudal  point  of  view,  is  that 
of  Hastings,  the  date  of  which  is  1264,  and  its  holder, 
an  Astley  in  the  male  line,  of  a  family  which  was  ba- 
ronial in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  To  this  fact  we  may 
add,  that  two  of  the  lines  which  supplied  the  founders 
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of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  two,  however,  out  of  so 
many  as  twenty-six,  are  in  to-day's  Peerage — Courtenay 
and  Grey.  Tempus  edax,  the  reader  reflects  perhaps ! 
But  the  Xevilles,  Stanleys,  and  Hastingses  had  the  Gar- 
ter not  many  years  after  the  Order  was  instituted. 

Before  passing  into  the" fourteen  hundreds"  we  shall 
notice  two  more  facts  of  interest  which  belong  to  the 
century  with  which  we  have  been  occupied.  The  first 
is,  the  accession  of  the  earliest  race  of  merchants  to  the 
Peerage  in  the  persons  of  the  De  la  Poles.  Trade, 
when  it  was  of  a  great  and  generous  sort,  was  not 
despised  in  the  palmiest  days  of  chivalry — in  the  days  of 
Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir  Walter  Manny ;  nor,  indeed, 
was  undue  exclusiveness  ever  the  defect  of  the  real 
old  aristocratic  system.  The  great  Edward  III.  him- 
self speaks,  in  a  legal  document,  of  the  late  William  de 
la  Pole,  as  his  " beloved  merchant.''''  William  deserved 
as  much.  He  was  a  grand  merchant  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  who  on  one  occasion  had  sent  the  King  a  thousand 
pounds  in  gold;  and  on  another,  provided  "sixty  tuns 
of  white  wine  for  the  King's  army,"  "to  be  conveyed 
to  Berwick-on- Tweed."  Nor  did  the  King  repay  him 
with  mere  empty  honours ;  he  paid  him  in  hard  cash, 
and  gave  him  a  good  manor.  He  summoned  his  son, 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  to  Parliament  in  1397.  Michael 
became  Admiral  of  the  King's  fleet  in  the  north ;  and 
in  1385  [8th  Eichard  II.],  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Hence- 
forth their  history  is  that  of  a  family  of  the  highest 
aristocracy.  They  fought  at  Agincourt ;  they  suffered 
attainders,  and  rose  again ;  they  became  Dukes  of  Suf- 
folk*, K. G.'s,  Lord  Chancellors;  married  with  Edward 
IV.  's  sister,  Elizabeth;  and  finally  perished  of  too  much 
greatness,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  And  all  this 
arose  out  of  trade  in  a  country  town,  and  in  an  age 
when,  according  to  popular  notions,   we  might   have 

*  The  first  Duke  married  Alice  Chaucer,  the  poet's  grand-daughter. 
It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  on  this  union  between  a  family  that  had  risen 
by  commerce,  and  a  family  that  had  risen  by  literature,  in  those 
generous  old  times. 
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expected  trade  to  be  obscure  and  despised.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a  mercantile  family  in  the  Peerage 
■which  ever  attained  the  same  historic  mark  as  the  De  la 
Poles :  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  case  of  the 
Grevilles,  in  the  next  century. 

The  second  fact  of  interest  which  we  must  notice 
before  coming  to  a.d.  1400,  is  the  birth,  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  of  a  son  and  heir  to  a  knightly 
family  in  Norfolk.  This  may  seem  no  great  matter  to 
notice  in  an  essay  on  the  Peerage,  but  it  assumes  larger 
proportions  when  we  state  that  the  lad  grew  up  to  be 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  married,  circa  1417 — 18,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Mowbray,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Elizabeth  Fitz-Alan, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of 
Arundel.  We  wonder  whether  all  the  greatness  that 
was  to  accrue  to  their  posterity  ever  entered  into  the 
heads  of  Robert's  parents,  especially  "  Dame  Allice," 
his  mother,  who — 

"  by  her  last  will  and  testament,  dated  October  13,  1426  (4  Henry  VI.) 
and  proved  on  the  20th,  orders  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  south 
part  of  the  church  at  Stoke-Neyland,  near  her  father  ;  to  which 
church  she  bequeaths  40*.  and  her  white  gown  striped  with  gold." 

The  worthy  old  knight  and  his  wife,  the  said  Alice — 

"both  lie  under  a  gravestone  before  the  high  altar  in  the  said 
church;  and  thereon  the  figures  in  brass  of  a  knight,  with  his  sword 
by  his  side,  and  his  lady  by  him,  with  the  arms  of  Howard  and 
Tendring  at  the  corners,  circumscribed  in  black  letters,  as  follows : 
Orate  pro  Animabus  Johannis  Howard,  Militis,  qui  obiit  Ann.  14 — , 
et  Allicice  uxoris  ejus,  qua  obiit  in  festo  Sancti  Luce  Evangeliste, 
Ann.  1426,  quorum  Animabus  propilietur  Deus." —  Collins. 

Pope's  famous  couplet  has  made  the  name  of  the 
Howards  a  synonyme  for  all  that  is  august  and  patri- 
cian. The  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  was  the  Mowbray 
marriage  which  founded  their  greatness ;  that  they  did 
not  become  peers  till  1470;  and  that  their  remotest 
ancestor  traceable  flourished  about  1297 — 1308.  This 
was  Sir  William  Howard,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  to  the  two  first  Edwards.  After  him  came  a  race 
of  good  fighting  knights  in  the  eastern  counties,  much 
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given  to  naval  life,  holding  a  dozen  manors  or  so, 
obtaining  the  usual  grants  for  fairs  and  markets,  and 
otherwise  figuring  as  most  substantial  gentry.  They 
had  been  sheriffs  and  county  members,  and  were  now 
about  to  enter  on  a  far  higher  sphere.  Injustice  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  suspicion  of  fortune-hunting,  let  us  observe 
that  his  wife  did  not  inherit  till  fifty  years  after  her 
death.*  The  son  of  their  marriage  was  the  first  peer  of 
the  family,  Baron  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  England,  and  K.  G.  They  leaped,  as  it  were, 
to  the  highest  rank  in  England  at  a  bound,  and,  in  spite 
of  a  vast  number  of  forfeitures  and  attainders,  have  kept 
it  ever  since.  Note,  too,  that  they  are  almost  the  only 
house  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  attaining  a  very  great 
position,  of  whom  we  can  say,  without  doubt,  that  they 
were  not  Norman.  This  is  a  significant  circumstance 
in  Peerage  history. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  of  vast  importance  in  the 
annals  of  the  English  aristocracy — to  the  fatal  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  which  drenched  the  country  with  noble  blood, 
destroyed  some  great  houses,  and  impoverished  all; 
gave  a  final  blow  to  waning  feudalism;  exterminated 
the  Plantagenets ;  and  has  affected,  in  infinite  ways,  the 
subsequent  history  of  England. 

The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  produced  some 
peerage  events  of  consequence  preparatory  to  these 
results.  The  Montacutes,  Earls  of  Salisbury,  ended  in 
an  heiress,  who  married  Richard  Neville,  third  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Richard  Neville  became  Earl 
of  Salisbury  accordingly,  and  was  father  of  the  renowned 
Earl  the  King-maker,  who,  marrying  Ann  Beauchamp, 
heiress  of  the  Beauchamp  Earls  of  Warwick,  attained 
the  greatest  position  of  any  noble  of  his  age.  Such  in- 
heritances, meeting  in  the  person  of  a  man  gifted  with 
all  the  qualities  most  popular  in  his  generation,  could 
not  but  make  him  ripe  for  grand  enterprises.     The  dis- 

*  Memorials  of  the  Howards,  by  Howard  of  Corby.     App.  iii. 
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puted  succession  supplied  the  occasion.  The  legitimate 
line  supplied  in  Edward  a  prince  able  to  lead  in  such  a 
way  that  no  man  need  be  ashamed  to  follow.  The 
King  de  facto  was  miserably  weak.  There  existed  a  few 
great  houses  over  the  kingdom,  whose  joint  banners 
could  at  any  moment  create  an  army,  and  who,  besides 
their  natural  love  of  war,  had  all  sorts  of  private  interests 
to  draw  them  into  faction.  About  the  middle  of  the 
century,  it  would  seem  as  if  everything  concurred 
to  give  the  leaders  of  England  at  once  a  good  pre- 
text and  a  good  opportunity  for  destroying  each  other. 
The  battles  were  great  duels  between  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  each  faction.  They  spared  the  common 
people  on  principle,  and  massacred  each  other  without 
mercy.  It  was  a  most  consistent  result,  that  they  should 
have  ended  by  inflicting  deep  injury  on  the  system  to 
which  they  owed  their  power ;  and  to  their  violence  in 
that  age  may  be  legitimately  traced  the  Tudor  despo- 
tisms, and  in  part  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  aristo- 
cratic principle  in  our  Civil  War. 

Nothing  strikes  the  reader  of  the  events  of  that  age 
more  forcibly  than  the  impromptu  way  in  which  an 
army  is  raised.  It  forms  itself  on  the  horizon  as 
rapidly  as  a  thunder-cloud.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
kind  of  feudalism  which  still  remained,  though  the 
original  system  had  been  modifying  itself  for  genera- 
tions. A  great  lord  had  not  proper  military  tenants, 
but  then  his  tenants  were  in  such  a  relation  to  him,  that 
they  easily  transformed  themselves  into  soldiers.  The 
family  papers  of  houses  show  that  the  principle  of  early 
days  was  to  grant  leases,  which  were  at  once  liberal  and 
short,  so  that  the  dependence  of  the  tenant  was  complete 
and  yet  kindly.*  Add  to  this  the  reverence  for  blood 
and  rank,  which  was  something  quite  different  from  all 
that  we  call  by  that  name  in  our  modern  language,  and 
which  was  symbolised  by  liveries,  badges,  ceremonies, 

*  See  Whitaker's  Craven  for  some  curious  particulars  about  the  old 
domestic  economy  of  the  Cliffords. 
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&c,  so  as  to  weave  itself  into  every  detail  of  daily  life, 
and  we  easily  see  how,  when  everybody  knew  more  or  less 
of  arms,  a  great  landholder  could  raise  an  army.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  to  set  off  against  this,  that  to  lose  his  land 
was  to  lose  everything.  He  had  little  power  of  saving 
or  getting  money,  and  attainder  and  forfeiture  drove  him 
from  his  eminence  to  abject  destitution  in  exile  at  a  blow. 

We  shall  now  take  a  few  great  families  of  the  time,  and 
show  how  they  fared  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  Roses. 

The  Percys  had  been  made  Earls  of  Northumberland 
at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  in  1377 ;  but  Richard 
had  offended  them :  they  had  joined  Henry  when  he  had 
landed  at  Ravenspur,  and  accepted  from  him  great  re- 
wards. Then  they  rose  against  Henry  in  the  way  every- 
body remembers,  from  Shakspeare, — were  defeated  at 
Shrewsbury,  —  coqueted  with  the  King,  rose  again,  fell 
again  fat  Bramham  Moor,  where  the  first  earl  lost  his 
gray  old  head),  and  lay  still  for  a  while  like  a  blasted 
oak.  Henry  V.,  however,  made  it  up  with  this  princely 
race,  and  the  Percys  fought  for  the  Red  Rose.  The 
second  earl  (Hotspur's  son)  was  slain  at  St.  Alban's  in 
1455;  the  third  earl  was  slain  at  Towton  in  1461,  and 
the  honours  were  duly  "  forfeited  "  by  the  victorious 
Edward.  The  fourth  earl  was  "  restored,"  however,  by 
the  same  king,  who  had  the  youth  brought  out  from  the 
Tower  (where  he  had  spent  many  weary  years  away  from 
the  free  sports  of  the  north)  to  swear  fealty  to  him. 
This  earl  lived  to  see  the  settlement  of  things  under 
Henry  VII.  Younger  sons  of  the  earls  fell  in  these  wars 
on  the  side  of  the  same  Rose :  one,  Lord  Egremont,  at 
Northampton;  one,  Sir  Ralph,  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  the 
latter  exclaiming,  "  I  have  saved  the  bird  in  my  bosom  I  " 
by  which  he  meant  his  faith  to  Henry  VI.  The  Percys, 
we  see,  had  their  share  of  suffering  in  these  troubles. 

The  Red  Rose  was  strong  in  the  north,  and  the 
Cliffords  (baronial  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.)  were 
ferociously  Lancastrian.  Thomas  eighth  Lord  Clifford 
was  slain  at  St.  Alban's ;  then  came  that  savage  John- 
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Lord  Clifford,  who  slew  the  young  Edmund  Plantagenet 
after  Wakefield,  and  fell  himself  at  Towton.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  famous  "  Shepherd  Lord,"  known  to 
all  men  through  Wordsworth,  who  peacefully  watched 
the  stars  which  had  glittered  on  his  stormy  ancestors' 
camp-fires,  yet  showed  on  the  field  of  Flodden  the  spirit 
of  his  race.  The  strange  blending  of  the  quiet  and 
the  wild  elements  came  out  in  this  line  of  Cliffords  till 
the  last.  The  son  of  the  Shepherd  Lord  passed  his 
youth  as  a  kind  of  rake  and  outlaw,  the  terror  of  the 
north,  and  by  and  by  we  find  him  a  comparatively  re- 
spectable "first  Earl  of  Cumberland,  18th  July,  1525, 
K.G.  ob.  1542,"  as  if  he  had  never  chased  a  stag 
through  another  man's  woods  in  his  life.  The  second 
earl  was  both  studious  and  scholarly,  but  he  turned 
out  against  the  "  rebel  earls  "  with  Lord  Scroop  when 
he  was  wanted;  and,  finally,  we  have  the  noteable 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  made  nine  sea-voyages,  was  a 
man  of  science,  married  a  "  domestic  model,"  and  yet 
had  a  strong  dash  of  the  prodigal  and  rake  too.  In 
him,  the  seventeenth  baron,  this  renowned  line,  whose 
family  tree  will  always  be  conspicuous  for  the  beautiful 
blossom  of  legend  that  grows  out  of  its  trunk  (we 
allude  of  course  to  Fair  Rosamond),  produced  its  last 
direct  male  chief.  Kills  of  the  blood,  however,  flow  in 
many  known  families;  and  the  existing  Lords  Clif- 
ford of  Chudleigh  are  admitted  to  be  cadets. 

The  Nevilles  were  at  this  time  the  most  powerful 
family  in  England.  We  have  seen  by  what  alliances 
they  had  managed  to  gain  this  overwhelming  position. 
Their  head  was  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  They  were 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  and  Earls  of  Warwick, —  Barons 
Fauconberg,  Abergavenny,  Latimer,  and  Montagu. 
Seven  coronets  were  theirs  at  the  same  time,  and  all  had 
come  out  of  the  great  old  stem  of  Neville  of  Raby. 

The  whole  Neville  power,  however,  was  not  on  the 
side  of  the  White  Rose,  of  which  the  greatest  of  the 
family,   Warwick,   was   the   strength   and  the  glory. 
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"Westmoreland  leaned  to  his  kinsmen  the  Percys  rather 
than  to  his  kinsmen  of  York,  and  gave  his  support 
to  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Of  this  branch  John  Lord 
Neville  fell  at  Towton.  But  Neville  blood  flowed  in 
every  field.  Salisbury,  the  King-maker Js  father,  was 
beheaded  by  the  Lancastrians,  after  Wakefield;  Lord 
Montagu  perished  with  his  kinsman  Warwick,  at  Bar- 
net.  Of  the  seven  dignities,  three  only  survived  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  two  of  them  perished,  and 
one  alone  (Abergavenny)  still  exists  in  the  English 
Peerage. 

The  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  were  Lancastrian. 
One  of  them  was  beheaded  after  Edward's  succession,  in 
1461.  The  ancient  family  was  reserved  for  a  more 
melancholy  close,  in  a  less  heroic  period. 

The  Talbots,  in  the  person  of  that  great  warrior  John 
Talbot,  had  attained  the  Earldom  of  Shrewsbury  in 
1442.  The  venerable  Earl  died  before  Bordeaux,  in 
1453,  on  which  —  as  Anstis  informs  us  — 

"  when  his  body  was  found  after  the  battle  of  Chastillon,  upon 
Dordou,  by  his  herald,  who,  as  the  historian  words  it,  had  worn  his 
coat  of  arms  ;  he  kissed  the  body  and  broke  out  into  compassionate 
and  dutiful  expressions  —  'Alas!  it  is  you;  I  pray  God  pardon  all 
your  misdoings.  I  have  been  your  officer  of  arms  forty  years  or 
more,  'tis  time  I  should  surrender  it  to  you  ;'  and  while  the  tears 
trinkled  plentifully  down  his  face,  he  disrobed  himself  of  his  coat-of- 
arms  and  flung  it  over  his  master's  body." 

The  second  earl  stuck  to  the  family  that  had  honoured 
his  family,  and  died  for  the  Red  Rose  on  the  field  of 
Northampton. 

We  feel  that  these  latter  pages  smell  of  blood,  and  we 
shall  not  make  our  story  of  these  dark  days  longer  than 
we  can  help.  But  there  are  bits  of  family  history  too 
important  to  be  passed  over  in  the  briefest  sketch  of 
Peerage-history.  The  Howards,  under  the  influence  of 
their  new  great  kinsmen  the  Mowbrays,  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  were  Yorkists  to  the  backbone.  The  star  still 
used  in  their  livery  is  said  to  represent  the  White  Rose.* 
Edward  made  the  first  Lord  Howard  Captain-General 
*  Howard's  Memorial  of  the  Howards. 
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of  his  forces  at  sea,  when  Warwick  turned  against  him, 
and  Lord  Howard  carried  the  Royal  banner  at  his 
funeral.  The  line  of  Mowbray  having  ended,  Richard 
III.  created  him  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  gave  him  large 
grants.  How  he  fell  at  Bosworth  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  passages  of  English  history. 

This  was  an  important  century  in  the  history  of  the 
Stanleys.  It  has  been  mentioned — and  it  is  a  fact 
agreed  on  by  all  antiquaries  —  that  this  family  sprang 
off  the  old  Lords  Audley,  taking  their  new  name  from 
the  manor  of  Stanleigh,  or  Stanley,  in  Derbyshire.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Sir  John 
Stanley,  an  early  Knight  of  the  Garter,  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Lathams  of  Latham.  They  were 
active  northern  gentlemen,  much  employed  in  the 
regular  old  work  by  the  Second  Richard  and  Fourth 
Henry,  and  rose  steadily  as  the  fifteenth  century 
advanced.  It  was  Henry  who  gave  them  that  licence 
to  fortify  a  house  in  Liverpool  [a.d.  1406]  to  which 
the  present  Lord  Stanley  not  long  ago  alluded  in 
a  speech  which  he  made  in  that  famous  town.  From 
Henry,  too,  they  derived  their  little  principality  of 
Man  (lost  by  the  Percys  in  their  forfeiture),  where  they 
long  exercised  sway,  and  whence  they  used  to  swoop 
down  occasionally  on  the  opposite  Scotch  coast  of  Gal- 
loway, and  get  duly  expelled  by  the  M'Dowalls  and 
M'Cullochs.  They  seem  to  have  acted  a  very  long- 
headed part,  besides  the  gallant  and  governing  one  which 
belonged  to  them  as  inheritors  of  the  regular  feudal 
blood.  They  had  been  constantly  employed  by  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  during  whose  reign  they  were 
Lords-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
and  by  whom  they  were  first  summoned  to  parliament 
as  barons  in  1456.  Nevertheless,  the  second  Lord 
Stanley  (afterwards  first  Earl  of  Derby  *),  was  of  high 

*  See  the  note  to  p.  448  of  Nicolas  by  Courthope,  for  proof  that 
there  were  two  Lords  Stanley,  of  whom  the  second  was  he  who  won 
his  earldom  at  Bosworth.  There  used  to  be  some  confusion  on  this 
point. 
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mark  in  Edward's  court,  and  employed  by  him  against 
the  Scotch,  and  declined  to  join  Warwick,  when  he  rose 
against  him.  In  fact,  this  noble, — Lancastrian  by  tradi- 
tion, but  Yorkist  by  connection,  for  his  first  wife  was  a 
Neville — seerris  to  have  worn  the  two  roses  twined 
together  in  his  helmet.  But  there  was  no  treachery  in 
what  he  did — none  of  the  damning  meanness  of  which 
that  age  supplies  several  examples.  He  began  life  just 
as  Edward  was  about  to  begin  his  reign,  and  was  loyal 
to  him  throughout.  It  is  clear  that  Richard  never 
made  a  friend  of  him,  and  it  is  known  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  nearly  murdered  during  that  reign.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  duplicity  in  his  attitude  at  Bos- 
worth — no  betrayal  of  trust.  He  acted  with  policy,  and 
played  the  game  of  his  friends  most  admirably,  when 
we  consider  the  ticklish  nature  of  the  position ;  but  what 
natural  or  honourable  ties  did  he  break  ?  —  what  faith 
did  he  violate?  The  Stanleys  are  one  of  the  few  old 
families  which  came  out  of  the  Roses  greater  men  than 
they  went  in.  This  prudential  character  adhered  to 
them  ;  for  when  the  two  northern  Earls  turned  out  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  wanted  the  then  Earl  of  Derby 
to  join,  on  the  ground  that  the  "  old  nobility  "  were 
kept  under,  he  steadily  refused. 

One  noble  who  lost  his  head  in  the  cause  of  York 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  men  of  letters.  This  was 
John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  faithful  friend  and 
patron  of  Caxton  the  printer.  "  0  good  blessyd  Lord 
God ! "  exclaims  the  venerable  William,  "  what  orete 
loss  was  it  of  that  noble,  vertuous,  and  wel-disposed 
lord !  "  Caxton  was  the  most  intensely  feudal  man  of 
his  age,  a  fact  which  has  sorely  vexed  some  of  his 
modern  admirers,  who,  however,  comfort  themselves  by 
reflecting  that  they  know  a  great  deal  better  what  the 
state  of  things  was  then,  than  Caxton  himself,  who  only 
lived  in  the  midst  of  it  all. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
we  are  struck  by  the  great  numbers  of  high  families 
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engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Rose  of  Lancaster.  Nobody 
can  doubt  that  the  hereditary  right  was  on  the  other 
side  —  a  circumstance  which  shows  us  how  strong  a 
hold  the  two  first  Henrys  had  taken  of  the  nobility, 
and  how  immense  must  have  been  the  Warwick  con- 
nection which  could  overthrow  their  dynasty. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Wars  on  the  Peerage  is  best 
shown  by  the  succecling  reigns.  No  noble  afterwards 
could  make  any  head  against  the  Crown.  All  that  was 
left  of  pure  feudalism  was  steadily  and  successfully 
attacked  and  modified.  New  men  and  new  families  rose 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness.  Indeed,  it  might  not 
improperly  be  laid  down  that  proof  of  real  noblesse  (in 
the  continental  sense),  before  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  is  necessary  to  any  family  that  claims  to  belong 
to  the  historic  aristocracy. 

While  fully  alive  to  the  evil  effect  of  these  contests 
on  the  order,  we  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the 
general  public  considerably  overrates  it  under  some  of 
its  aspects.  There  seems  to  be  a  notion  that  the  battles 
and  attainders  swept  away  whole  dozens  of  families  from 
the  very  face  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  old  races  in  the 
ranks  of  the  English  lords.  In  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
most  popular  novels,  "  Coningsby,"  an  accomplished 
manufacturer  broaches  the  doctrine  that  no  old  families 
now  have  titles,  and  the  hero  of  the  book  has  nothing 
to  say.  Had  we  been  enjoying  Mr.  Milbanke's  hospi- 
tality at  that  moment,  we  could  have  named,  off-hand, 
at  least  thirty,  if  not  forty,  English  peers,  whose  ances- 
tors were  bons  gentilshommes  long  before  a  sword  was 
drawn  for  either  Rose,  and  who  can  prove  the  same  "by 
charter  and  seisin,"  as  the  Scotch  antiquaries  say. 

The  popular  error  in  question  arises  partly  from 
people's  forgetting  how  many  Norman  houses  had 
terminated  before  the  Roses  began,  and  so  crediting 
those  struggles  with  heavier  results  than  they  can  claim. 
We  have  already  seen  that  many  families  played  leading 
parts  there,  and  yet  survived,  and  still  survive.  So 
that,  when  Macaulay  tells  us  that 
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"  The  extent  of  the  destruction  which  had  fallen  on  the  old 
aristocracy  may  be  inferred  from  a  single  circumstance.  In  the  year 
1451,  Henry  VI.  summoned  fifty-three  temporal  lords  to  Parliament. 
The  temporal  lords  summoned  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  Parliament  of 
1485  were  only  twenty-nine,  and  of  these  twenty-nine  several  had  re- 
cently been  elevated  to  the  peerage." —  Hist,  of  England,  i.  p.  38  — 

the  discrepancy  of  numbers  must  be  explained  other- 
wise than  by  supposing  that  twenty-four  noble  families 
perished  between  the  two  dates.  It  can  be  proved  that 
they  did  not.  Henry  VII. 's  Parliament  was  notoriously 
Lancastrian  in  its  composition;  many  entitled  to  come 
were  not  summoned ;  and  again,  several  of  those  entitled 
to  come  were  minors.*  It  does  not  follow,  if  we  do  not 
find  a  name  in  the  Parliament  of  1485,  that  the  name 
was  extinct.  Take  the  case  of  the  Devereuxes,  Lords 
Ferrers  of  Chartley.  Walter  Devereux  fell  at  Bos- 
worth,  on  the  side  of  Richard.  Now  his  son  was 
not  summoned  in  1485,  but  he  was  in  1487;  and  his 
grandson  was  Viscount  f  Hereford,  and  lineal  ancestor 
of  the  present  nobleman  of  that  title. 

AVhen  we  come  to  the  Tudor  period  we  find  great 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  aristocracy  going  on. 
It  was  the  policy  of  that  family,  as  we  all  know,  to  pull 
the  order  down.  Henry  VII.  began  the  system  of  em- 
ploying lawyers  and  churchmen  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nobility;  and  was  especially  active  in  repressing  the 
"  giving  of  liveries,"  and  all  that  favoured  that  main- 
tenance of  retainers  which  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  old  families.  For,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  liveries 
— like  badges,  and  knots,  and  heraldry — were  essen- 
tially feudal,  whatever  they  may  be  nowadays,  when 
people  put  servants  into  "livery"  who  only  yesterday 
left  off  wearing  it  themselves.  There  is  a  well-known 
story  of  Henry  being  feasted  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with 
splendour,  and  as  he  departed  from  his  castle  being 
saluted  by  gay  groups  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen  in  the 
symbolic  splendour  of  attire  which  marks  the  following 

*  For  instance,  Fienes  Lord  Dacre, — Neville  Lord  Latimer,  &c. 
j"  The  dignity  of  Viscount  was  introduced  into  the  peerage  by 
Henry  VI.  (1440). 
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of  the  De  Yere.  The  king  started.  "  By  my  faith, 
my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  hospitality,  but  I  cannot 
allow  my  laws  to  be  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney 
must  speak  with  you."  What  the  King  was  doing  by 
power  of  law,  time  itself  was  assisting  him  in  by  its 
irresistible  social  changes.  The  following  is  a  signifi- 
cant passage  in  Lord  Bacon's  fine  biography  of 
Henry :  — 

"Inclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  frequent,  whereby- 
arable  land,  which  could  not  be  manured  without  people  and 
families,  was  turned  into  pasture,  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few 
herdsmen  ;  and  tenances  for  years,  lives,  and  at  will,  whereupon 
much  of  the  yeomanry  lived,  were  turned  into  demesnes." 

That  is  to  say,  the  yeomanry — the  bulk  of  the  old 
fighting  "following" — were  changing  their  condition, 
and  ceasing  to  be  yeomen.  Thenceforward  the  old 
system  was  being  always  gradually  sapped  by  social 
changes,  and  the  money  interest  began  to  insinuate  itself 
into  the  landed  organisation.  Perhaps  the  best  re- 
deeming feature  of  the  change  was,  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country  began  to  take  that  interest  in  agriculture 
which  has  now  for  so  long  distinguished  this  class. 
That  characteristic  can  scarcely  be  called  feudal,  since 
the  old  freeman  was  a  fighting  and  governing  man,  and 
the  land  was  tilled  by  classes  in  a  state  of  more  or  less 
modified  serfage.  How  few  are  the  objects  of  rural  life 
(garhs,  and  so  forth)  used  in  heraldry,  compared  with 
the  lions,  stags,  and  boars,  or  the  crosses,  escallops,  and 
bezants,  which  symbolised  the  wars,  the  sports,  the 
faith,  of  the  middle  ages ! 

In  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  we  find  some  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy advanced.  The  Cliffords  became  Earls  of  Cum- 
berland; the  Mannerses  Earls  of  Rutland;  and  the 
Somersets  Earls  of  Worcester.  The  Mannerses,  an  old 
knightly  family  of  "  prime  quality"  for  ages,  had  recently 
become  Lords  Roos  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  the 
Rooses,  who  brought  them  Belvoir.  But  the  important 
feature  of  the  reign  was  after  all  the  fact,  that  in  it  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  powerful  modern  Whig  aris- 
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tocracy.  The  Russells,  Seymours,  and  Cavendishes  now 
began  to  rise  into  importance,  and  their  family  trees  took 
deep  root  in  the  confiscated  soil  of  the  Church.  The  Rus- 
sells and  Seymours  may  be  said  to  have  been  gentry  be- 
fore, but  all  their  historic  consequence  dates  from  the  time 
when  John  Russell  of  Dorsetshire  captivated  Harry  by 
his  conversation,  and  Jane  Seymour  was  found  by  poor 
Anne  Boleyn  sitting  on  Harry's  knee.  There  was  an 
attempt  once  made  to  derive  the  Cavendishes  from  a 
Norman  family  called  Gernon,  but  no  genealogist  now 
believes  the  story.  The  founder  of  the  house  was 
Wolsey's  well-known  servant,  and  his  remotest  ancestor 
was  a  successful  lawyer.  From  about  this  period,  too, 
we  may  date  the  influence  of  the  Law  on  the  Peerage. 
A  Basset  or  a  Howard  may  have  in  the  early  ages 
founded  a  family,  but  such  cases  were  rare,  whereas  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Tudors,  law  began  to  be  a  regular  source  of  nobility. 
We  are  afraid  to  think  how  many  peerages  have  sprung 
from  the  fountain  of  honour  bubbling  up  in  AYestminster 
Hall.  The  Dudleys,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  of 
good  old  blood,  owed  their  immense  consequence  in  that 
century  to  the  Dudley  —  Empson's  colleague — of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  Favouritism  again,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  the  reigns  of  very  powerful  princes,  enriched 
or  enlarged  the  peerage  of  the  eighth  Harry.  Brandon, 
who  married  his  sister,  became  a  Duke  almost  at  one 
stride,  and  transmitted  through  his  daughter  Frances, 
who  married  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  that  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England  which  cost  the  fair  Platonist, 
Lady  Jane,  her  head,  and  the  family  their  honours. 
The  Howards  now  lost  their  noblest  historic  personage, 
the  gentle  Surrey,  on  the  scaffold,  where  so  much  of 
his  kindred  blood  was  doomed  to  flow.  Probably  it 
helped  to  make  the  Crown  so  strong  and  popular,  that 
some  great  personage  was  always  in  that  sixteenth 
century  being  brought  to  the  block.  It  impressed  the 
vulgar  with  the  sense  of  a  grand  and  tragic  equality  of 
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condition,  when  they  saw  a  stately  gentleman  who  only 
a  few  days  before  was  lord  of  a  palace  on  the  Thames, 
and  three  parts  of  a  county,  bow  down  his  head  to  the 
man  in  the  mask.  What  dramas  these  executions  were 
for  the  mob !  with  the  black  velvet  hangings,  the  guards, 
the  armed  horsemen,  and  the  grey  old  tower  standing 
grim  against  the  sky!  They  quite  harmonised,  as 
spectacles,  with  the  majestic  verse  of  Marlow  and 
Shakspeare.  Nay,  they  helped  to  make  the  aristocracy 
popular.  To  lose  your  head  you  must  have  played  some 
grand  and  daring  game ;  at  all  events,  you  were  feared 
by  the  Crown.  A  friendly  feeling,  too,  sprang  up 
between  the  crowd  and  the  victim.  The  victim  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  long  speech,  beginning  "  Good  pepile !" 
and  tears  were  flowing  freely  before  the  axe  fell.  The 
English  all  knew  each  other  better,  and  lived  more  in 
each  other's  sight  in  every  way,  than  they  do  now. 
The  strings  of  life  were  drawn  close  by  the  feudal  or- 
ganisation ;  and  hence,  too,  the  honour  in  which  the  old 
families  were  held;  the  reverence  they  commanded. 
There  is  a  world  of  significance  in  remembering  how 
Jack  Cade,  when  he  wanted  to  be  popular,  had  called 
himself  a  Mortimer,  and  said  his  wife  was  a  Lacy !  The 
great  Napoleon,  to  win  the  Continent,  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  to  profess  that  he  belonged  to  "the 
canaille"  though  be  knew,  and  his  brother  Joseph  and 
all  of  them  well  knew,  that  the  Buonapartes  were  of 
good  Italian  nobility. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  though  she  liked  "blood"  was  chary 
of  her  honours.  She  never  made  above  seven  peers  in 
all  her  long  reign.  She  liked  men  of  high  blood  about 
her ;  but  if  a  man  was  a  useful  man  she  would  take  him 
from  the  dunghill.  The  Percys  and  Nevilles  when  they 
rose  against  her  government,  rose  partly  from  the  griev- 
ance of  "new  men;"  and  when  the  "dun  bull"  was 
hoisted  in  the  northern  air,  his  roar  was  intended  to 
terrify  such  intruders.  But  her  Majesty's  Government 
knew  their  work :  the  northern  Earls  fell,  and  the  senior 
line  of  Neville  disappeared  out  of  the  English  Peerage 
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in  the  person  of  a  sixth  Earl  of  Westmoreland — a  title 
revived  in  the  next  reign  in  the  person  of  Francis  Fane, 
whose  father  had  married  the  Baroness  Despencer,  a 
female  descendant  of  Ralph  Neville,  first  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. 

The  Queen  brought  the  Sackvilles  into  the  nobility 
in  1567.  This  was  one  of  those  old  families  of  Norman 
origin,  which,  by  long  remaining  in  the  gentry,  gave 
that  order  its  peculiar,  and  entirely  English,  dignity. 
Their  first  peer  was  a  singular  and  great  character — 
Lord  Buckhurst.  The  feudal  families  were  the  earliest 
patrons  of  literature,  just  as  they  had  ever  been  the  fore- 
most in  war;  and  Lord  Buckhurst's  name  survives,  still, 
in  the  memories  of  students  of  our  early  drama.  Life 
was  now  beginning  to  be  more  peaceful  and  modern  in 
its  tastes;  the  young  nobles  travelled,  and  brought 
home  a  perfume  of  Italy  with  them,  and  letters  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Strand  palaces  and  old  country 
seats  of  the  aristocracy.  Buckhurst  had  spent  some  time 
" beyond  sea,"  and  there  perhaps  had  acquired  those 
profuse  habits  which  old  Roger  Ascham  attributes  to 
gentlemen  who  knew  Venice.  At  all  events,  there  is  a 
good  story  told  of  the  way  he  was  reformed.  An  alder- 
man, from  whom  he  had  borrowed,  kept  him  waiting 
one  day,  so  long  before  he  came  down,  that  his  Sackville 
blood  rose  at  it,  and  he  turned  a  good  sober  economist 
from  the  effect  it  produced  on  him.  He  was  in  high 
office  under  Elizabeth,  was  made  Earl  of  Dorset  by 
James,  and  the  line  only  ended  in  the  last  Duke  of 
Dorset  in  our  own  day. 

Another  of  her  peerages  was  the  Earldom  of  Essex, 
bestowed  on  Walter  Devereux,  second  Viscount  Here- 
ford, father  of  her  favourite,  Robert.  This  Earldom 
expired  with  the  famous  parliamentary  general.  An- 
other was  the  barony  of  Hunsdon,  bestowed  on  her 
cousin,  Henry  Carey.  Two — the  Earldoms  of  Warwick 
and  Leicester — she  gave  to  Ambrose  and  Robert  Dudley, 
sons  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  who  suffered  in 
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the  last  reign.  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  mother  was  a  sister 
of  these  two  peers ;  and  when  the  writer  of  the  famous 
pamphlet  called  "Leicester's  Commonwealth"  attacked 
(among  other  things)  the  descent  of  the  Dudleys,  Sir 
Philip  replied  with  peculiar  indignation.  This  "  Reply" 
by  that  renowned  gentleman  is  so  little  known,  compared 
with  the  "Defence  of  Poesy"  or  the  "Arcadia,"  and  it 
so  admirably  illustrates  our  present  subject  during  the 
Elizabethan  period,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  an  ex- 
tract from  it:  — 

"  Now  to  the  Dudleis,  such  is  his  [the  writer's]  Bownti,  that  when 
he  hath  poured  out  all  his  flood  of  scolding  eloquence,  he  saith  thei 
are  no  Gentlemen,  aflirraing,  that  the  then  Duke  of  Northumberland 
was  not  born  so;  in  truth,  if  I  should  have  studdied,  with  myself, 
of  all  pointes  of  fals  invectives,  which  a  poisonous  tong  could  have 
spitt  out  against  that  Duke, — yet  it  would  never  have  come  into  my 
Hed,  of  all  other  thinges,  that  any  man  would  have  objected  Want 
of  Gentry  to  him  ;  but  this  Fellow  doth  lyke  him  who  when  he  had 
shott  off  all  his  sailing  Quiver,  called  one  Cuckold  that  was  never 
married, — becaws  he  woold  not  be  in  debt  to  any  one  evill  Word. 
I  am  a  Dudlei  in  Blood,  that  Duke's  Daughter's  Son,  and  do  ae- 
knowledg,  though  in  all  truth  I  may  justly  affirm,  that  I  am  my 
Father's  syde  of  ancient  and  allwaies  well  esteemed  and  wel-matched 
Gentry,  yet  I  do  acknowledg,  I  sai.  that  my  chiefest  Honor  is  to  be 
a  Dudlei,  and  truly  am  glad  to  have  Caws  to  set  forth  the  Nobility 
of  that  Blood,  whereof  I  am  descended,  which  but  upon  so  just  Caws 
without  vain  glori  could  not  have  been  uttered ;  since  no  man  but 
this  Fellow  of  invincible  Shamelessness,  woold  ever  have  cald  so 
palpable  a  Matter  in  Question.  In  one  place  of  his  Booke,  he  greatli 
extolleth  the  great  Nobilitie  of  the  Hows  of  Talbot,  and  truly  with 
good  Caws,  there  being,  as  I  think,  not  in  Europe,  a  subject  Hows 
which  hath  joined  longer  Continuance  of  Nobiliti  with  Men  of 
greather  Service  and  Loialty.  And  yet  this  Duke's  own  Grand- 
mother whose  Blood  he  makes  so  base  was  a  Talbot,  Daughter  and 
sole  Heir  to  the  Viscount  of  Lile  ;  even  he  the  same  man,  who,  when 
he  might  have  saved  himself,  chose  rather  manifest  Death  than  to 
abandon  his  Father,  that  most  noble  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  of 
whom  the  Histories  of  that  tyme  made  so  honourable  Mention.  The 
Hows  of  Grai  is  well  known,  to  no  Hows  in  England  in  greater  Con- 
tinuance of  Honour  and  for  nomber  of  great  Howses  sprong  of  it  to 
matched  by  none, — but  by  the  noble  Hows  of  Nevel ; — his  mother 
was  a  right  Grai,  and  a  sole  inheritor  of  [by]  that  Grai,  of  the  Hows . 
of  Warwick,  which  ever  strove  with  the  great  Hows  of  Arundel, 
which  should  be  the  first  Earl  of  England  :  he  was  lykewise  so 
descended  as  that  justify  the  Honour  of  the  Hows  remained  chiefli 
upon  him  being  the  only  Heir  to  the  eldest  Daughter;  and  one  of 
the  Heirs  to  that  famous  Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick  that  was 
Regent  of  France ;   and  although  Richard  Nevel  who  married  the 
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youngest  Sister,  becaws  she  was  of  the  hole  Blood  to  him  that  was 
called  Duke  of  Warwick,  by  a  point  in  our  Law  carried  away  the 
inheritance  ;  and  so  also  I  know  not  by  what  right  the  Tytle,  yet 
in  Law  of  Heraldri  and  Descentes  which  doth  not  consider  those 
Quiddities  of  our  Law,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  Honour  of  the 
Blood  remained  uppon  him  chiefli,  who  came  of  the  eldest  Daughter. 
—  And  more  undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  said  of  the  Hows  of  Barklei, 
which  is  affirmed  to  be  descended  lineally  of  a  King  of  Denmark,  but 
hath  ever  been  one  of  the  best  Howses  in  England ;    and  this  Duke 
was  the  oneli  Heir  general  to  that  Hows  which  the  Hows  of  Barklei 
doth  not  deny,  howsoever,  as  sometymes  it  fals  out  between  Brothers, 
there  be  question   for  land  between  them.      Many  other  Howses 
might  herein  be  mentioned,  but  I  name  these,  becaws  England  can 
boast  of  no  nobler,  and  becaws  all  these  Bloods  so  remained  in  him, 
that  he,  as  Heir,  might  (if  he  had  listed)  have  used  their  Armes 
and  Name  as  in  old  tyme  they  used  in  England,  and  do  daili  both  in 
Spaiu,  France,  and  Itali : —  So  that  I  think  it  would  seeme  as  great 
News  as  if  thei  came  from  the  Indies,  that  he  who  by  Right  of 
Blood,  and  so  accepted,  was  the  awncientest  Viscount  of  England; 
Heir  in  Blood  and  Armes  to  the  first  or  second  Earl  of  England ;  in 
Blood  of  Inheritance,  a  Grai,  a  Talbot,  a  Beauchamp,  a  Barklei,  a 
Lislai  (Lisle)  should  be  doubted  to  be  a  Gentleman.     But  he  will 
say  these  great  Honors  came  to  him  by  his  Mother.     For  these,  I  do 
not  deny  they  came  so ;   and  that  the  Mother  being  an  Heir  hath 
been  in  all  ages  and  contreis  sufficient  to  nobilitat  is  so  manifest, 
that,  even  from  the  Roman  Tyme  to  modern  Tymes,  in  such  case, 
they  might,  if  they  listed,  and  so  often  did,  use  their  Mother's  Name  ; 
and  that  Augustus  Caesar  had  both  Name  and  Empyre  of  Cassar,  only 
by  his  Mother's  Ryght,  and  so  both  Moderns.     (That  is,  both  name 
and  arms.)     But  I  will  claim  no  such  priviledg ;   lett  the  singular 
Nobilitie  of  his  Mother  nothing  avail  him,  if  his  Father's  blood  were 
not    in    all   Respects   worthy  to   match   with    hers.  —  If  awncient 
undouted    and    untouched   Nobiliti   be  worthi    to  match  with    the 
mo-t   noble   Hows   that  can  bee;    This  Hows  therefore  of  Dudlei 
which  in  despyte  of  all  shamelessnesse  he  so  doth  deprave,  is  at  this 
Dai,  a  Peer  as  we  tearm  it  of  the  Realm,  a  Baron,  and  as  all  English- 
men know  a  Lord  of  the  Parliament,  and  so  a  Companion  both  in 
Marriage,  Parliament,  and  Tryall  to  the  greatest  Duke  that  England 
can  bear ;   so  hath  it  been  ever  esteemed,  and  so  in  the  constitutions 
of  all  our  Laws  and  ordinancies,  it  is  always  respected."* 

This  passage  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.  It 
exhibits  Sir  Philip  not  in  a  mere  literary  composition, 
full  of  zeal  in  a  matter  personal  to  himself.  It  shows 
us  what  families  were  considered  noblest  in  that  age; 
and  it  gives  us  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  importance 
which  the  Elizabethans  attached  to  Quality.  The  truth 
is,  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  real  and  intrinsic  advan- 

*  From  the  Sydney  Papers  by  Collins. 
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tage  to  the  individual  who  possessed  it  (like  beauty,  or 
genius),  apart  from  any  social  weight  it  gave  him. 
Spenser  commences  one  of  the  cantos  of  his  romantic 
poem  thus, — 

"In  brave  poursuitt  of  honourable  deed, 
There  is  I  know  not  what  great  difference 
Betweene  the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed, 
Which  unto  things  of  valorous  pretence, 
Seemes  to  be  borne  by  native  influence." 

And  this  was  an  article  of  faith  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  kingdom.  They  held  the  old  Greek  doctrine, 
that  "nobility  is  virtue  of  race  "  (euysvsia.  -yap  s&tiv  apsrr) 
yei/ovg),  and  believed  that  those  who  possessed  it  were 
naturally  superior  to  other  men.  Their  portraits  — 
calm,  stately,  brave,  and  wise  faces  —  justify  their  creed 
to  the  eye :  and  the  men  they  produced  —  the  Sydneys, 
Ealeighs,  Bacons — justify  it  to  the  understanding. 
By  and  by  there  will  be  a  hearing  again  for  this  side  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  after  the  total  failure  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  to  produce  governing  intellects  has  had  a 
still  wider  scope  to  show  itself  in. 

The  Comptons  were  raised  to  the  Peerage,  also,  by 
Elizabeth.  They  were  old  Midland- county  gentry,  of 
that  respectable  class  from  which  it  was  so  natural  that 
the  Peerage  should  be  recruited,  and  which  was  now 
pushing  its  way,  by  the  professions,  into  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  State.  The  genealogical  rank  of  these 
families  is  next  to  the  baronial  lines,  with  which,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  vie  in  antiquity,  though  inferior  in 
historic  importance. 

During  this  reign  the  Clintons  —  old  barons — ac- 
quired the  earldom  of  Lincoln,  which  is  now  merged  in 
their  higher  title.  The  first  earl  was  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral before  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  took  for  his 
third  wife  Surrey's  "  Geraldine." 

We  have  mentioned,  we  think,  all  the  families,  except 
Cecil,  which  the  Queen  honoured  in  this  way.  Only 
two  of  those  which  she  raised  from  the  Commons  are 
now  in  the  Lords.     At  her  death  the  Peerage  consisted 
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of  about  59,  of  whom  19,  according  to  a  calculation  by- 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  "had  had  their  first  advancements 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III."  There  are 
now  in  the  English  Peerage  26  peers  whose  lineal  male 
ancestors  were  English  noblemen  when  Elizabeth's  reign 
closed.  As  changes  were  made  in  a  far  more  sweeping 
way  after  that  date,  which  thus  represents  a  kind  of 
aristocratic  epoch,  we  give  their  names.     They  are  — 

Dukes.         Marquesses,      Earls.  Viscount.    Barons. 

Norfolk.         Winchester.        Shrewsbury.       Hereford.     Stourton. 
Beaufort.       Salisbury.  Derby.  St.  John  of  Bletsho. 

Bedford.        Exeter.  Huntingdon.  Raglan. 

Rutland.        Northampton.     Pembroke. 
Newcastle.  Suffolk- 

Lin  dsey. 

Berkeley. 

Abingdon. 

Guilford. 

Delawarr. 

Abergavenny. 

Carnarvon. 

Effingham. 

This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  permanence  or  non- 
permanence  of  titles,  though  the  expiration  of  a  title  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  of  a  family.*  We  have  in- 
serted "Norfolk,"  though  it  was  under  attainder;  and 
should  mention  that  the  peerages  of  the  Seymour  and 
Courtenay  families,  now  possessed  by  them,  were  in 
March  1603  —  the  first  in  the  possession  of  a  junior 
branch,  and  the  second  unclaimed  by  Lord  Devon's 
ancestor.  The  forty  titles  or  more  which  have  perished 
since  Elizabeth's  death,  include  some  great  names : 
Cliffords  Earls  of  Cumberland ;  Dacres  of  Gillesland  f  ; 
Sackvilles  Lords  Dorset;  Greys  Lords  Kent;  Scropes 
Lords  Scropes  of  Bolton ;  Chandoses  of  Sudeley ;  "Wil- 
loughbys  of  Parham;  De  Veres  Earls  of  Oxford, 
amongst  the  best.     The  curious  in  these  matters  may 

*  Thus,  Lord  Middleton,  whose  peerage  only  dates  from  1712,  is  a 
male  line  cadet,  and  the  only  surviving  one,  in  the  Peerage,  of  the 
Lords  Willoughby  of  Eresby ; — though  his  ancestor  was  but  a  private 
gentleman  at  Elizabeth's  death. 

f  The  last  heir  male  of  this  family,  Eandal  Dacre,  died  in  London  in 
1634,  and  was  buried  at  Greystock,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  Marshal! 
The  estates  had  gone  previously,  by  three  heiresses  to  three  separate 
Howards.     The  Howards  did  not  behave  well  to  the  Dacres. 

o  4 
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have  remarked  that  the  very  dash  of  fire  in  the  blood 
which  made  the  old  houses  glorious  in  days  of  action, 
made  them  also  apt  to  ruin  themselves  when  there  was 
nothing  to  do. 

If  Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  keeping  the 
fountain  of  honour  locked  up,  and  the  key  in  her 
royal  pocket,  her  successor  had  precisely  the  opposite 
tendency.  Old  Fuller  asked  once,  "  Why  should  the 
fountain  of  honour  be  dry,  if  the  channel  of  desert  be 
running?"  But  James  did  not  confine  himself  to  re- 
warding desert,  but  prostituted  his  royal  functions  in  so 
shameful  a  manner,  that  a  strict  line  must  in  many 
cases  be  drawn  between  his  period  and  preceding  ones. 
It  is  likely  that  the  way  in  which  he  granted  and  even 
sold  titles,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that  revolt  against 
old  notions  of  reverence  and  loyalty,  which,  during  the 
civil  wars,  raged  in  the  blood  of  England.  Nothing  is 
more  plausible  than  to  talk  of  strengthening  an  order 
by  making  it  more  popular  in  its  constitution,  &c.  &c. ; 
but,  practically,  we  know  that  in  early  days  in  England 
nothing  was  so  «m-popular  as  a  batch  of  bran-new  poten- 
tates. The  proofs  are  abundant.  When  James  began 
scattering  coronets  (  "  crownets"  they  called  them  in  old 
times),  a  wag  issued  a  pamphlet,  which  professed  to  teach 
people  "  How  to  remember  the  names  of  the  Nobility." 
This  illustrates  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  worthy  creations  of  James  were,  the 
peerages  of  Secretary  Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  Stan- 
hope of  Harrington,  Egerton,  Grey  of  Groby,  Spencer 
of  Althorpe,  Bacon,  and  such  like.  He  also  restored 
the  Howards  from  the  effects  of  the  fourth  Duke's  fool- 
ish flirtation  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  his  son's 
attainder,  by  allowing  to  that  amiable  but  weak  duke's 
grandson  his  father's  honours,  —  the  ancestral  baronies 
—  and  the  Earldom  of  Surrey.  This  was  the  stately 
Earl  of  Arundel,  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  Marshal,  of 
whom  so  vivid  a  portrait  is  given  by  Clarendon  —  a 
very  high-bred  lofty  personage,  fond  of  Italian  travel 
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and  the  arts,  and  whom  the  young  cavaliers  looked  on 
as  one  of  the  old  school.  "  Here  comes  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,"  the  King's  favourite,  handsome  Hay,  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  used  to  say,  "  in  his  plain  stuff  and  trunk-hose, 
and  his  beard  in  his  teeth ;  that  looks  more  like  a  noble- 
man than  any  of  us !  "  The  Earl  Marshal  used  to  pre- 
side in  his  court  to  try  people  for  offences  to  gentility 
generally  —  calling  your  heraldic  swan  a  goose,  and  such 
profanities,  to  which  the  young  generation  was  but  too 
prone!  With  a  good  deal  of  foolish  pomp,  however, 
bred  by  long  peace  and  the  growing  wealth  of  London, 
and  town  life  in  their  fine  great  houses  (the  gardens  of 
which  ultimately  became  the  "  square-gardens  "  of  our 
present  metropolis),  the  nobles  of  that  breed  combined 
high  qualities.  Greville,  Lord  Brooke  —  sprung  from  a 
merchant-prince  of  the  old  Plantagenet  days,  and  with 
much  illustrious  blood  in  his  veins — was  one  of  the 
school ;  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  Camden's,  and  the 
early  friend  and  biographer  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  They 
show  his  monument  in  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Warwick,  where  many  Beauchamps,  Dudleys,  and  Gre- 
villes  lie;  and  round  it  maybe  read  (while  his  dead  de- 
cayed banner  is  rotting  overhead)  the  remarkable  epitaph : 

"  Servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 

Counsellor  to  King  James, 
And  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney." 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  one  of  the 
same  school  —  the  son  of  "  Sydney's  sister,"  to  whom 
Ben  Jonson  looked  up  with  regard;  and  such  men  as 
he  and  Lord  Falkland — in  whose  gardens  poets  and 
philosophers  discussed  noble  themes:  kept  alive  that 
respect  for  their  class  which  some  of  the  Court  doings 
were  only  too  likely  to  impair.  The  frivolity  and 
brutality  of  James's  favourites  served  the  Puritans  'with 
a  very  natural  theme,  and  the  bad  effect  of  all  had  to 
be  borne  (as  so  frequently  happens  in  history)  by  a  son 
of  far  different  life  and  better  intentions- 
It  was  James  who  first  ennobled  the  present  families 
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of  Cavendish  and  Montagu.  The  Cavendishes  sjDread 
into  two  great  branches — Devonshire  and  Newcastle; 
the  Montagus  into  two,  also — Montagu  and  Manchester.* 
Both  had  risen  by  the  law,  which  was  the  source  of  the 
greatness  of  more  and  more  families  as  time  advanced. 
With  law,  trade  also  grew  more  conspicuous  as  a  source 
of  peerage.  Families  appeared  which,  instead  of  tracing 
to  a  hero,  only  traced  to  a  Lord  Mayor.  The  Hollisses 
and  Baynings,  Leighs  and  Hickses,  ennobled  by  James, 
or  soon  after,  were  specimens  of  these,  and  brought  jolly 
blood,  rich  with  custard  and  plum-pudding,  to  mingle 
with  what  was  left  of  the  Norman  streams.  We  shall 
not  go  into  the  question  to  which  races  the  nobility  of 
England  owes  its  renown.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  mark 
such  circumstances  as  that  it  was  from  an  ancestral 
merchant-tailor  that  Lord  Craven,  the  devoted  friend 
of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  drew  his  blood, — one  of  the 
truest  gentlemen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

James,  also,  created  the  peerages  of  Denbigh  and 
Digby,  and  raised  the  house  of  Villiers  to  the  highest 
rank  in  one  generation.  Lord  Denbigh  drew  his  lineage, 
from  the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  and  was  an  ancestor  of 
Tom  Jones, — two  holds  upon  fame,  which,  like  anchors 
at  bow  and  stern,  will  keep  his  house's  fame  stable  for 
ever.  The  Digbys  are  true  old  English  gentry,  im- 
mortalised by  Sir  Kenelm.  The  Villierses  are  a  curious 
instance  of  a  family  rising  by  its  good  looks,  and  if  they 
had  been  Eoman  instead  of  English  nobles,  might  well 
have  taken  the  cognomen  of  "  Pulcher. "  They  came 
out  of  a  Leicestershire  manor-house,  where  they  had 
been  vegetating  in  their  woods,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  families  in  England  in  one  age.  The 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  "a  numerous  and  beau- 

*  "Upon  the  19th  day  of  December  [1620]  was  Sir  Henry 
Montagu,  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  created 
Baron  Kimbolton,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  .  .  .  He  was 
third  son  to  Sir  E.  Montagu  of  Boughton,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, supposed  by  some  to  be  lineally  extracted  from  the  ancient 
Montacutes,  Earls  of  Salisbury."  —  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes,  Autobio- 
graphy, i.  160. 
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tiful  female  kindred, "  says  Fuller,  and  strengthened  his 
position  by  the  connections  they  formed.  Lord  Denbigh's 
wife  was  one  of  them,  and  Marlborough's  great-grand- 
mother, and  the  mother  of  Chatham  was  of  the  same 
family  in  the  next  century. 

The  peerages  created  by  James,  in  his  twenty-two 
years'  reign,  were  as  many  as  sixty- two.  Of  his  earl- 
doms three  survive :  Suffolk,  Denbigh  and  Westmore- 
land. Of  his  baronies,  five :  Petre,  Say  and  Sele,  Arun- 
del of  Wardour,  Dormer,  and  Teynham.  A  few  more 
of  his  titles  are  merged  in  higher  ones  subsequently  at- 
tained,— in  the  dukedoms  of  Manchester  and  Devon- 
shire, for  instance ;  and  the  Villierses  have  two  earldoms 
indirectly  due  to  him.  But  the  balance  gives  an  awful 
mortality,  notwithstanding,  in  titles  of  honour,  and  shows 
how  many  are  the  risks  of  the  failure  of  a  direct  male 
line.  The  complete  extinction  of  names,  even,  is  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  genealogy.  Open  a  "London  Di- 
rectory," and  in  that  solid  mass  of  English  names  how 
few  are  the  gentle  ones !  As  for  some  of  the  early  Nor- 
man names  —  powerful  in  their  day,  too, — they  would 
be  as  unfamiliar,  if  mentioned  to  modern  ears,  as  those 
of  the  Labdacidas  or  the  Valerian  gens, 

The  mortality,  however,  among  the  titles  of  Charles  I. 
is  even  more  striking.  Little  more  than  half  a  dozen 
survive  out  of  nearly  sixty;  four  of  these  are  earldoms: 
Lindsey,  Stamford,  Winchilsea,  and  Chesterfield.  Three 
are  baronies,  Stafford  (though  females),  Byron  and 
Ward ;  while  Brudenell  is  merged  in  the  later  elevation 
of  Cardigan.  The  Byrons,  though  baronial  at  the  Con- 
quest, were,  for  many  ages,  simple  gentry,  till  Charles 
brought  them  to  their  old  sphere  again.  The  Brudenells 
first  attained  distinction  as  lawyers  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Charles  I.  naturally  used  his  prerogative  in  aid  of  his 
arms,  and  sometimes,  where  he  did  not  give  titles,  gave 
heraldic  "augmentations" — pretty  little  symbolic  thanks, 
such  as  a  rose  in  the  chief,  or  what  not ;  very  satisfac- 
tory to  families  which  possess  them  now !  Some  of  his 
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creations  were  titles  of  world-wide  renown.  He  made 
Sir  Edward  Herbert  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury — that 
strange  mixture  of  chivalry  and  philosophy,  feudal 
gentleman  and  pedant ;  as  if  you  had  taken  a  Pythago- 
rasan  and  dipped  him  head  over  ears  in  the  "Fairy 
Queen."  He  made  William  Cavendish  (nephew  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Devonshire)  Earl  of  Newcastle — a  very 
magnificent  noble,  though  rather  ornamental  than  suited 
to  such  terrible  times.  He  became  Duke  of  Newcastle 
afterwards,  and  is  chiefly  remembered  by  the  quaint 
biography  of  him  by  his  Duchess,  which  is  very  curious, 
and  was  a  great  favourite  of  Charles  Lamb's.  The  same 
King  made  the  Mordaunts  Earls  of  Peterborough,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  was  the  famous  Peter- 
borough of  Anne's  days  —  a  true  specimen  of  the  dashing 
old  Norman  blood.  He  also  made  the  Pierreponts  Earls 
of  Kingston,  and  from  this  race  descended  the  famous 
"Lady  Mary."  It  is  impossible  to  forbear  remarking 
what  a  large  proportion  of  eminent  persons  came  from 
the  ancient  families:  the  Sackvilles,  Mordaunts,  Her- 
berts, Pierreponts,  Stanhopes,  St.  Johns,  Vanes,  Savilles, 
and  the  like — most  of  which,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Charleses  and  early  Georges,  began  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  House  of  Peers.  Though  constantly  all  but  swamped 
by  new  families,  there  has  never  been  a  period  down  to 
this  present  one,  when  the  feudal  families  have  not  been 
able  to  point  to  men  capable  of  meeting  "all  comers"  in 
the  cause  of  their  ancient  renown. 

Some  of  Charles  I.'s  peers  repaid  him  for  their 
honours,  with  their  blood.  He  created  Lord  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Carnarvon;  and  Lord  Spencer  of  Worm- 
leighton,  Earl  of  Sunderland.  Both  fell,  under  his 
standard,  at  Newbury.  The  Byrons  fought  for  him, 
passionately;  and  so  did  the  Stanhopes.  Another 
family  ennobled  by  him  was  Lucas,  one  of  which,  Sir 
Charles,  died  so  nobly  at  Colchester. 

During  this  reign,  the  venerable  lines  of  Stafford  and 
Clifford  of  Cumberland  came  to  an  end.     Two  centuries 
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had  passed  since  Englishmen  had  been  opposed  to  each 
other  in  deadly  civil  strife,  and  though  they  fought  at 
JUarston  Moor  and  Naseby,  under  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
those  who  had  led  them  at  Northampton  and  Towton, 
and  though  the  later  of  the  wars  did  not  produce  one 
first-rate  man  on  either  side  who  was  not  of  gentle  birth*, 
still  a  change  was  visible  in  the  leadership,  in  Charles's 
days,  which  is  deeply  significant  in  peerage  history. 
The  highest  commands  in  the  royal  army  were  in  the 
hands  of  houses  which  had  risen  since  the  days  of  the 
Roses.  How  different  was  now  the  position  of  the 
Nevilles !  How  different  that  of  the  De  Veres !  Where 
were  the  Mowbrays  and  Fitz-Alans?  The  great  Percy 
of  Northumberland  himself,  instead  of  being  at  the  head 
of  the  North  with  14,000  men  at  his  back,  of  his  own 
raising,  was  now  a  half-neutral  personage  who  would 
not  act  at  all  with  the  King  against  the  parliament, 
and  would  not  act,  thoroughly,  with  the  parliament 
against  the  King.  Another  very  important  symptom 
of  this  struggle  as  bearing  in  the  history  of  English 
aristocracy  was  the  increased  importance  of  the  gentry. 
The  real  practical  leaders  whether  of  Cavaliers  or 
Soundheads  —  Granvilles,  Hoptons,  Langdales  on  the 
one  side,  Fairfaxes,  Wallers,  Cromwells,  Hampdens  on  the 
other — were  members  of  that  order.  The  court-martial 
which  sentenced  to  death  that  most  loyal  and  excellent 
nobleman  James  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  comprised 
some  of  the  best  names  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

One  effect  the  civil  war  produced  in  common  with 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  was  to  inflict  heavy  injury  on 
the  families  engaged  in  it.  After  an  estate  had  been 
sequestered,  its  woods  felled,  its  proprietors  exiled  or 
imprisoned,  fines  levied  on  him,  damage  done  to  his 
dwelling-house,  the  mass  of  losses  together  was  only  too 
likely  to  ruin  the  race.  In  many  respects,  those  wars 
changed   the   face  of  the  country.     Beautiful  antique 

*  Mr.  Buckle  gives  a  list  of  cobblers  and  tinkers  who  figured  in 
it, —  but  these  wex*e  not  "  first-rate  men." 
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windows  in  country  churches,  full  of  the  "  quarterings  " 
of  the  neighbouring;  lord  of  the  manor,  were  smashed 
in  the  scenes  of  violence  inseparable  from  civil  struggles. 
City  scriveners  came  down,  and  bought  up  estates. 
We  find  Fuller  complaining,  that  during  the  late 
troubles,  many  "  upstarts  "  had  "  injuriously  invaded 
the  arms  of  ancient  families."  And,  what  with  the 
shock  given  by  the  years  of  agitation  and  disturbance  to 
the  old  traditionary  life  of  the  country,  and  what  with 
the  influence  of  the  Court  of  the  Restoration,  worldly, 
frivolous,  satirical,  we  find  a  tone  and  sentiment  pre- 
vailing about  birth  and  rank  generally,  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  earlier  days.  "  The  contempt  of 
scutcheons,"  says  Lord  Halifax,  "  is  as  great  a  fault  in 
this  age  as  the  overvaluing;  them  was  in  former  times." 
The  pride  of  a  man  of  quality  was  now  less  in  his  pedi- 
gree as  a  fine  chain  which  connected  him  with  the  chivalrv 
of  old  Europe,  than  in  the  accidents  of  his  social  position, 
his  title,  his  place  at  Court,  his  wig  and  ruffles,  his  gilt 
coach  drawn  by  Flanders  mares. 

Charles  II.,  to  whose  reign  these  observations  chiefly 
apply,  was  as  profuse  in  granting  honours,  as,  and  pro- 
bably less  fastidious  to  whom  he  granted  them,  than  his 
father  and  grandfather.  He  created  over  sixty.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  creations  were  Clarendon  and 
Halifax,  the  first  borne  by  the  great  historian,  the 
second  by  the  brilliant  Saville,  the  politician  and  wit. 
Several  of  his  most  honourable  creations  survive  still, 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Cardigan,  Latimer  (since  merged 
in  the  higher  title  of  Leeds),  Townshend,  Carlisle, 
Shaftesbury,  Berkeley,  Sandwich,  Dartmouth.  Four  of 
his  own  descendants  are  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain* ; 
and  several  distinguished  persons  have  come  of  his 
blood,  Topham  Beauclerk  for  instance,  Charles  Fox,  and 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

In  the  days  of  Charles,  flourished  the  last  of  the  De 
Veres,  Aubrey,  twentieth  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  whom 
*  The  Dukes  of  Buccleuch,  Grafton,  Richmond,  and  St.  Alban's. 
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that  line  expired  on  his  death  in  1702.  Their  close 
was  a  melancholy  one.  Horace  Walpole,  who  at  one 
time  bestowed  much  attention  on  their  pedigree,  and 
who  was  very  curious  about  such  details,  has  a  sad 
story  about  the  fate  of  some  of  them,  which  may  be  seen 
in  his  Letters,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

After  the  revolution,  the  great  Whig  families  obtained 
the  crowning  honours  of  the  realm.  The  dukedoms  of 
Leeds,  Bedford,  and  Devonshire  were  created  in  1694. 
The  reign  of  William  was  also  marked  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  England  of  the  houses  of  Bentinck  and  Kep- 
pel,  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Portland  and  Albemarle,  in 
1689  and  1697.  The  family  of  the  latter  is  said  by 
Edmund  Burke  to  have  been  of  the  oldest  and  pur- 
est nobility  that  Europe  could  boast  before  it  was  en- 
rolled among  the  nobility  of  England.  The  same 
King  ennobled,  for  the  first  time,  the  very  ancient  nor- 
thern family  of  Lowther;  he  made  Christopher  son  of 
the  renowned  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Lord  Barnard  (a  title 
which  has  duly  descended  to  his  heir,  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land"), and  he  gave  coronets  among  others  to  Somers ; 
to  the  Ashburnhams  (a  family  described  by  Fuller  as 
"  of  stupendous  antiquity!  ")  and  the  Fermors;  besides 
creating  the  Villierses,  Earls  of  Jersey. 

The  Peerage  of  England  consisted,  when  the  last 
century  began,  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which 
forty-four  still  exist  under  the  same  titles,  and  twenty 
are  merged  in  higher  ones.  This  calculation  does  not 
include  the  case  of  a  few  baronies  then  in  abeyance,  and 
of  which  the  abeyance  has  since  been  terminated  by  the 
Crown. 

We  are  not  required  to  treat  of  the  many  creations 
of  the  last  century  in  detail.  The  Peerage  owes  its 
historic  character  to  earlier  ages,  and  we  have  already 
indicated  the  families  from  which  that  historic  charac- 
ter is  principally  derived.  Neither  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  England  is  free  in  modern  times  from  the  re- 
proach of  having  abused  the  royal  prerogative  in  this  de- 
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partment  for  the  purposes  of  "  party."  When  the  Tories 
created  twelve  peers  in  a  day  in  1711,  it  provoked 
a  natural  excitement;  but  when  the  Whigs  in  1718- 
19  endeavoured  to  pass  a  bill  limiting  the  Peerage 
for  the  future,  and  so  creating  an  oligarchy  injurious 
both  to  King  and  people,  the  blow  struck  at  the  consti- 
tution was  of  the  most  serious  character.  This  not- 
able scheme  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
269  to  177,  and  the  attempt  is  now  chiefly  remembered 
as  having  been  the  cause  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
those  life-long  friends  Addison  and  Steele. 

The  great  feature  of  the  creations  of  last  century  and 
subsequently  has  been  the  predominance  of  the  legal 
and  political  over  the  feudal  element,  if  such  an  expres- 
sion be  still  proper.     The  landed  families  of  high  an- 
tiquity have  rarely  survived  to  modern  times  in  the  opu- 
lence necessary  to  houses  ennobled  for  the  sake  of  their 
weight  as  ballast  in  the  constitution,  and  the  discharge  of 
that  office  has  devolved  on  families  enriched  by  commerce, 
or  by  law,  or  by  marriages  which  have  united  large  es- 
tates.    Many,  too,  of  the  old  gentry  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  Peerage,  so  as  to  make  it  even  more  difficult 
to  recruit   the  order  further  from  that  source.     The 
Bagots,  the  Wodehouses,  the  Yernons,  the  Grosvenors, 
the  Wilbrahams,  the  Lambtons,  the  Fitz-Williams,  the 
Listers,  the  Byngs,  all  ennobled  since  the  opening  of 
last  century,  are  not  of  a  stamp  which  is  to  be  found 
scattered  plentifully  in  these  days  over  English  counties. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  in  recruiting  the  Peerage, 
it  is  from  such  families  that  peers  should  be  taken  in 
the  first  instance — political  peerages  being  bestowed 
only  on  men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing  — 
and    money  peerages  as  sparingly  as    can  possibly  be 
helped.     Meanwhile,  public  opinion  on  these  subjects 
would  be  much  enlightened  if  the  public   would   re- 
member that  aristocracies  are   prone  to  grow  less  re- 
spectable as  they  grow  less  historic ;  that  the  Roman 
nobles  who  flattered  Caligula  were  not  of  the  families 
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which,  conquered  Hannibal ;  and  that  the  French  aris- 
tocracy before  the  Revolution  had  become  hateful,  as 
much  by  the  system  which  had  made  noblesse  an  affair 
of  barter,  as  by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sprang  from  the  warriors  of  Philip  Augustus. 

When  the  subject  of  the  English  Peerage  was  last 
discussed  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  *  we  stated  its 
number  to  be  328,  besides  representative  peers  and 
bishops.  The  Whigs  added  to  its  numbers  most  copi- 
ously, not  to  say  unscrupulously,  when  they  got  the 
opportunity  after  that  time.  When  Lord  Melbourne 
resigned  in  August,  1841,  it  was  after  bestowing  some 
42  coronets  in  four  years.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
imitated  this  example,  instead  of  bestowing  5  only 
in  the  five  years  between  1841  and  1846,  the  House 
of  Lords  must  have  been  enlarged,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense for  architecture.  Since  that  time  succeeding 
ministers  have  been  more  moderate.  The  Whiffs 
renewed  the  game  in  1846,  indeed,  but  it  was  more 
reasonably  played.  Lord  Derby,  during  his  administra- 
tion in  1852,  only  made  himself  responsible  for  advising 
three.     Lord  Palmerston  has  since  then  created  twelve. 

The  entire  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at 
present  f  comprises  638  titles,  of  which  70  are  Scotch, 
and  174  Irish.  Of  the  seventy  Scotch  peers,  twenty  are 
Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  of  the  174  Irish,  41 
enjoy  the  same  honour.  This  leaves  the  Peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  455  in  number,  the  purely  English 
Peerage  being  394.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  of 
203  earldoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  80  are 
a  century  old,  and  55  out  of  the  313  baronies. 

*  In  1830.  f  At  the  close  of  1857. 
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(July,  1858.) 

We  heartily  wish  that  the  attention  of  our  men  of  let- 
ters was  more  directed  than  it  is  to  the  ancient  and 
valuable  art  of  Biography.  There  is  no  branch  of 
literature  which  does  more  good  or  communicates  more 
pleasure;  for  there  is  none  that  so  completely  appeals 
to  the  two  passions  which  make  literature  popular — 
the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  amusement. 
These  have  a  joint  gratification  in  a  thoroughly  good 
"  Life,"  where  some  important  section  of  the  history  of 
the  world  is  dramatically  embodied  in  one  figure,  and 
we  are  made  to  pass  through  great  events,  in  good 
company,  and  almost  with  the  emotions  of  a  contempo- 
rary. Accordingly,  one  of  the  few  classical  authors 
who  has  domesticated  himself  among  the  moderns  is 
the  pleasant  and  garrulous  Plutarch.  He  has  managed 
to  get  letters  of  naturalisation  among  us,  and  to  escape 
the  popular  terror  attached  to  the  name  of  Greek. 
Probably,  too,  that  incomparable  biography,  the  "  Agri- 
cola,"  is  more  read  than  any  other  work  of  Tacitus  — 
though  the  general  world,  we  fear,  will  have  to  wait 
long  for  a  translation  that  shall  do  justice  to  its  preg- 
nant epigram  and  its  brilliant  colours.  Every  day  we 
may  see  something  analogous  going  on  with  respect  to 
our  native  authors.  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  " 
are  outliving  his  "  London,"  while  Boswell  is  tending 
to  supplant  the  Doctor  himself.  Southey's  "  Nelson  " 
bids  fair  to  be  read  by  generations  almost  ignorant  of 

*  Robert  Blake,  Admiral  and  General  at  Sea.     Based  on  Family 
and  State  Papers.     By  Hep  worth  Dixon.     A  new  edition,  1858. 
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the  name  of  his  "  Thalaba."  Middleton's  "  Cicero  "  is 
at  least  talked  of  yet,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  his  essays  on  ecclesiastical  history,  or  his  contro- 
versies with  Bentley.  In  short,  a  great  many  encourag- 
ing circumstances  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  biographer ; 
and  if  he  does  not  find  readers,  it  is  in  his  case,  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  historian  or  poet,  his  own  fault. 
The  modern  biographer,  we  fear,  has  many  defects. 
He  is  almost  invariably  too  long ;  he  is  deficient  in  per- 
spective —  in  giving  harmony  to  his  proportions ;  he  is 
negligent  of  reality,  disinclined  to  conceive  of  past  life 
as  of  something  that  once  lived  and  breathed  as  surely 
and  warmly  as  anything  we  see  now.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  after  all,  that  his  task  is  a  hard  one.  A  great 
biographer  ought  to  be  at  once  philosopher  and  painter 
—  to  have  a  genius  for  science,  and  a  genius  for  art. 
If  he  cannot  duly  measure  his  hero,  his  opinions  are 
worthless ;  if  he  cannot  duly  describe  him,  he  is  dull  in 
his  style.  The  union  is  rare  of  that  open,  candid,  lov- 
ing nature  which  leads  a  man  to  a  right  choice  of  a 
subject,  with  the  gravity  of  intellect  and  grace  of  art 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  it.  But  a  right  study  of 
the  great  models  would  vastly  improve  biography  as  it 
exists  amongst  us  at  present,  and  would  at  least  pre- 
vent its  being  attempted  by  many  who  seem  to  take  to 
it  from  an  inspiration  merely  mechanical.  One  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  is  what 
we  may  call  its  sign-post  character.  A  biographer 
takes  up  soldier  or  poet,  saint  or  king,  without  any 
reference  to  his  peculiar  qualifications  for  portraiture, 
as  a  poor  Dick  Tinto  executes  with  equal  indifference 
an  Admiral  Keppel,  a  Royal  Oak,  or  a  Saracen's  Head. 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  the 
famous  man  before  us,  has  got  into  the  right  track  in 
spite  of  the  confusion  which  prevails  on  the  subject. 
He  is  what  the  Sunday  Acts  call  a  bond  fide  traveller 
to  his  goal.  He  likes  the  Commonwealth  men,  and  the 
dominant  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  centur}^ ;  and  having 
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drawn  Penn,  who  was  a  child  of  that  age,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  proceed  to  draw  Blake  who  was  one 
of  the  heroes  of  it.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Dixon  is  not  a 
sailor,  and  a  nautical  reviewer  of  a  stern  turn  might  be 
inclined  to  make  him  pay  his  footing  afloat,  according 
to  the  rough  old  custom  in  crossing  the  line.  But  if 
Blake  himself,  from  a  landsman  of  middle  age,  became 
a  great  seaman,  why  should  not  Mr.  Dixon  become,  in 
a  similar  way,  a  seaman's  biographer?  He  has  exe- 
cuted his  work  with  industry,  with  vigour,  with  proper 
manly  sympathy.  Remembering  our  obligations  to 
him,  we  are  unwilling  to  dwell  on  the  points  on  which 
we  differ.  His  style,  though  still  somewhat  turgid, 
improves  in  his  later  works.  His  opinions  are  entitled 
to  respect  from  their  sincerity,  though  our  sentiments 
on  several  points  are  not  his.  We  cannot,  for  instance, 
be  expected  to  believe  of  Charles  the  First,  that  "  his 
origin  was  bad."  Such  is  not  our  way  of  thinking  about 
the  royal  and  noble  blood  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  respect  as  much  as  Mr.  Dixon  the  great  and 
good  men  produced  among  the  Puritans.  We  acknow- 
ledge the  benefits  which  accrued  to  the  nation  from  the 
conflict  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament,  but  we 
have  an  equally  strong  belief  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  England  that  much  of  what  the  Puritans 
aimed  at  destroying  survived  their  hostility.  We  have 
always  admired  the  remark  of  Coleridge,  that  what 
makes  the  Civil  War  a  pleasant  object  of  study  is  that 
we  can  read  of  the  struggle,  and  yet  respect  both  sides. 
And  this  is  one  of  several  characteristics  of  the  move- 
ment which  distinguishes  it  from  the  revolutions  of 
later  times;  a  distinction  that  must  be  carefully  kept 
in  mind  when  we  argue  in  our  days  from  the  precedents 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  is  one  fact  about  the  stirring  old  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead  clays  which  makes  them  excellent  material 
for  the  historical  writer.  It  may  seem  fanciful,  but  it 
is  certainly  true,  that  poetry  disappeared  out  of  our 
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politics  with  those  events.  They  were  the  last  of  the 
romantic  epochs, — the  borderland  between  old  feudal 
England  and  modern  busy  practical  England.  Com- 
pare the  picture  raised  in  the  mind  by  the  mention  of 
the  age  of  Charles  with  that  of  the  age  of  Anne  for 
example, — pleasant  and  clever  as  the  latter  age  un- 
doubtedly was.  A  certain  elevation  of  view  and 
generous  force  of  mind  marks  the  men  of  the  earlier 
period, — the  Falklands,  the  Pembrokes,  the  Northamp- 
tons,  the  Richmonds,  or  the  Hampdens,  the  Blakes,  the 
Vanes.  The  objects  contended  for  are  nobler  and 
higher.  The  poetry  they  read  is  fresher,  sweeter,  more 
lyrical.  "We  have  Herrick  and  Suckling  instead  of 
Prior  and  Gay.  The  Anne  men  always  come  to  the 
mind  associated  with  town  life, —  routs,  drums,  coffee, 
china,  wit  and  sarcasm  and  scandal.  Their  wigs  are 
prosaic  compared  with  their  grandfathers'  love-locks; 
their  cocked-hats  vulgar  compared  with  the  steeple-hats, 
past  which  bullets  whistled  at  Marston  Moor.  Mention 
one  such  name  as  this  last,  and  forthwith  the  memory 
of  a  reading  man  teems  with  moated  grange  and  gal- 
loping dragoons,  buff-coat  and  bandolier.  A  file  of 
muskets  glitters  behind  the  green  hedge;  a  flag  rises 
on  the  deserted  tower.  Quaint,  pretty,  clever,  are  the 
words  suggested  by  the  Queen  Anne  scene, — romantic, 
generous,  picturesque,  by  the  Commonwealth  one.  It 
would  seem  as  if  all  systems  made  a  grand  display  just 
before  their  termination.  Old  England  had  one  gala 
day  of  it, —  of  chivalry  in  her  Cavaliers,  of  piety  in  her 
Roundheads, —  before  settling  down  to  modern  business, 
and  transmitting  her  beliefs  and  sentiments  into  new 
forms.  A  line  divides  her  public  life,  about  the  time 
that  Oliver  sank  into  his  grave.  Beyond  that  line  we 
see  our  ancestors  tinged  with  a  certain  hue  of  romance, 
which  we  can  scarcely  claim  for  ourselves.  AYe  can 
enjoy  a  ballad  about  their  doings,  written  by  a  Scott  or 
a  Browning,  but  poetry  at  present  keeps  remarkably 
clear  of  the  "business  of  the  session."     It  is  a  dif- 
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ference  like  that  between  the  old  portraits  of  Vandyke 
and  the  modern  portraits  of  a  gentleman,  of  which  we 
have  a  yearly  supply.  A  consciousness  of  this  change 
is  not  to  make  us  undervalue  the  real  inherited  worth, 
which  lives  now  in  plainer  garments  and  does  duller 
work ;  and  romance  and  poetry  exist  for  the  individual 
for  ever,  be  the  changes  in  public  life  what  they  may. 
We  are  only  pointing  out  a  natural  transition  in  its 
connection  with  literature;  and  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Dixon's  book  owes  much  to  the  fact  that  a  period  like 
that  of  our  Civil  War  is  intrinsically  favourable  to  bio- 
graphy from  its  romantic  character. 

Kobert  Blake,  destined  as  General  and  Admiral  to 
play  such  an  important  part  in  that  period,  was  a 
Somersetshire  man.  He  was  of  a  good  landed  family 
there,  said  by  a  tradition  in  the  branch  still  existing  to 
have  come  originally  from  Northumberland.  A  specu- 
lative person  might  attribute  his  marked  nautical  genius 
to  the  blood  of  those  old  Danes  who  set  sail  from  the 
Baltic,  under  the  Raven,  ages  ago.*  What  is  certain, 
however,  at  present,  is  only  that  the  Admiral's  ancestor, 
Humphrey  Blake,  possessed  the  Manor  of  Tuxwell,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  By  a  process,  quite 
common  among  what  old  Fuller  calls  the  "  middling- 
sized  "  gentry,  the  Blakes  took  to  merchandise  in  Bridge- 
water,  which  town  had  the  honour  of  producing  the 
man  who  made  them  famous,  about  the  end  of  August, 
1598  —  the  year  before  the  birth  of  Cromwell.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Humphrey  Blake,  gentleman  and  mer- 
chant, by  Sara  Williams  of  Plansfield,  coheiress  of  a  good 
knightly  family  of  the  county.  It  was  precisely  from 
this  class — persons  of  gentle  blood,  yet  average  fortune 
and  position — that  the  great  men  of  Blake's  party  came. 

Mr.  Dixon  has  duly  visited  the  localities,  and  enables 
us  to  reproduce  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  his 
hero's  youth.  They  still  show  in  Bridgewater  the  old- 
fashioned,  substantial  house,  with  its  oak  wainscots  and 

*  Etymologically,  the  name  of  Blake  or  Blacke  (as  it  is  sometimes 
spelled),  that  is,  Blak,  is  certainly  Scandinavian. 
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ornamented  ceilings,  in  which  the  Blakes  lived.  The 
gardens  ran  down  to  the  river  Parrett;  the  windows 
looked  out  over  a  wide  valley  to  the  Quantock  hills. 
One  of  the  earliest  objects  that  would  catch  the  boy's 
young  eyes  would  be  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in  the 
stream, —  masts  decked  with  the  colours  of  more  than 
one  nation,  and  suggesting  -who  knows  what  visions  of 
distant  purple  seas,  and  fierce  Algerine  corsairs,  and  all 
that  could  stimulate  the  heart  and  waken  the  wonder 
of  a  bold  strong  lad.  Such  influences,  joined  to  the 
talk  of  his  father  the  merchant, —  and  in  those  days  the 
merchant  went  abroad  with  his  ship  and  guarded  her 
treasures  with  his  own  stout  arm, —  must  have  deeply 
impressed  young  Blake.  But  he  was  a  grave  young- 
ster, and  took  naturally  to  his  book ;  had  a  vein  of 
melancholy  (as  Cromwell,  too,  had)  running  through 
him ;  and  speeded  so  well  in  letters  that  at  sixteen  he 
exchanged  Bridgewater  grammar-school  for  St.  Alban's 
Hall,  Oxford.  Failing  in  a  competition  for  one  of  the 
Christchurch  scholarships,  he  shifted  his  quarters  to 
Wadham,  then  just  founded  by  a  Somersetshire  friend 
of  his  father's,  and  spent  no  less  than  nine  years  at  the 
University.  Little  is  known  of  his  college  life.  An 
old  story  records  that  he  sometimes  indulged  in  "  steal- 
ing of  swans ; "  but  such  freaks  cannot  have  occupied 
much  of  his  time.  Clarendon  speaks  with  respect  of 
his  attainments,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  learning  was 
far  greater  than  that  of  most  fighting  men ;  in  fact,  it 
may  safely  be  said  of  him,  that  while  inclination  made 
him  a  scholar  it  was  rather  destiny  that  made  him  a 
soldier.  He  found  himself  drawn  into  the  great  struggle 
of  his  time  by  his  position  and  his  sense  of  duty ;  and 
in  the  hurry  of  the  life  of  after  years  he  never  seems  to 
have  lost  either  the  taste  which  had  made  him  learned, 
or  the  earnestness  which  had  made  him  a  Puritan. 

In  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  was  recalled  home  by 
the  illness  of  his  father.  The  world  had  not  gone  well 
with  the  old  gentleman,  who,  dying  in  November,  1625, 
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left  Robert  to  take  charge  of  a  large  family,  upon  what 
was  by  no  means  a  large  income.     Here  were  new  duties, 
which  he  achieved  with  fidelity,  and,  in  the  main,  with 
success.     Of  his  brothers,  Humphrey  followed  him  by 
and  by  into  the  Navy  ;  suffered  for  nonconformity  after 
the  Restoration ;  and  emigrated  to  Carolina,  where  his 
descendants  still  exist.     William  became  a  successful 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law.     Nicholas  engaged  in  the  Spanish 
trade,  like  his  progenitors,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent family  of  Venne  House  in  the  West  Country.     The 
other  brothers  seem  to  have  done  well,  and  the  girls  to 
have  married  respectably.    It  rarely  happens  that  a  very 
able  man  appears  in  a  race  without  his  near  kinsfolk 
being,  not  indeed  equal  to  himself,  but  of  superior  talent 
and  energy  to  that  of  the  multitude,  as  might  be  shown 
from  many  instances  if  this  were  the  occasion. 

We  are  now  to  think  of  Blake  as  settled  at  Bridge- 
water,  taking  care  of  his  mother,  who  survived  her  hus- 
band for  many  years,  and  in  loco  parentis  to  his  nume- 
rous troop  of  brothers  and  sisters.     His  character  was 
formed,  and  may  be  described  in  a  word  as  Puritanical.* 
The  world  is  now  better  qualified  to  understand  what 
such  a  description  implies,  than  it  was  for  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  Restoration.     For  a  long  time  it  was 
commonly  understood  to  mean  a  fanatic  or  a  hypocrite ; 
and  the  Puritan  was  to  most  people  either  a  man  that 
had  been  half-cracked,  or  a  man  that  had  been  wholly 
a  rascal.     The  world  does  not  appear  to  have  reflected 
that  it  must  have  been  a  very  degrading  thing  for  the 
Church  and  nobles  of  England  to  have  submitted  to  the 
ascendancy  of  such  a  rabble  so  wholly  in  the  wrong. 
The  gentleman  who  mourned  over  the  defeat  of  his  an- 
cestors in  the  hard-fought  fields  of  the  great  rebellion 
made  his  case  much  more  pitiable  by  insisting  that  the 
English  gentry  were  overcome  by  a  mere  crew  of  hypo- 
crites and  their  dupes. 

It  is  now  high  time  for  those  who  honour  the  old 
#  What  inferior  associations  does  that  word  present,  now! — [1861.] 
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traditions  of  England  to  do  that  justice  to  the  Puritans 
which  was  almost  uniformly  denied  them  by  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  shall  never  understand  the 
Civil  War,  nor  be  able  to  think  of  it  without  shame 
and  humiliation,  unless  we  will  look  at  the  bright  as 
well  as  the  dark  side  of  the  contending  powers.  The 
fact  is,  that  Puritanism  was  a  genuine  expression  of 
one  form  of  Protestant  Christianity.  It  allied  itself 
with  natures  that  were  simple  and  earnest,  sturdy  and 
self-dependent.  Such  men  were  impatient  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  indifferent  to  symbolism  and  tradition, 
full  of  spiritual  self-reliance.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
corruption  of  this  form  of  character  must  have  been 
something  detestable,  and  hence  we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  view  taken  of  Roundheads  by  Cavalier  wits.  But 
in  its  genuine  state,  it  was  a  powerful  and  worship- 
ful embodiment  of  an  inevitable  tendency  in  the 
protestant  mind ;  and  it  is  now  evident  that  no 
peace  was  possible  in  England  until  it  had  found  its 
right  relation  to  our  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  specu- 
late as  to  whether  this  might  have  been  brought  about 
without  a  civil  war ;  but  certainly  the  civil  war  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  it.  Puritanism  was  the  fun- 
damental source  of  the  opposition  to  the  king ;  it  became 
allied  with  other  influences,  but  these  depended  on  it, 
and  not  it  upon  them.  A  man  from  being  a  Puritan 
became  often  a  Republican,  but  as  a  general  rule  he  was 
a  Puritan  first. 

There  was  a  certain  affinity  between  Puritanism  and 
Republicanism,  for  both  were  impatient  of  authority 
and  tradition.  Accordingly,  Blake  seems  to  have  very 
early  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  being  no  friend  to 
monarchical  principles.  And  this  tendency  again  har- 
monises with  his  relish  for  the  classics.  The  republi- 
can of  that  day  was  not  like  our  modern  republicans. 
He  was  of  the  school  of  George  Buchanan,  who  had 
broached  his  antique  radicalism  in  the  De  Jure  Begni 
apud  Scotos  as  early  as  1571.     He  was  an  admirer  of 
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Brutus,  and  was  fond  of  quoting  Lucan.  A  grand  sim- 
plicity was  his  ideal  of  government ;  an  organization  of 
stately  but  not  splendid  magistrates  ruling  over  a  free 
patriotic  enlightened  people:  a  beautiful  but  entirely 
visionary  system  which  rose  like  a  sun-tinted  cloud- 
palace  before  the  eyes  of  Sydney  and  Andrew  Fletcher, 
and  the  last  rays  of  which  still  glitter  on  the  classic 
page  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Was  Blake,  then,  a  kind  of  Puritan  democrat? — so  it 
may  be  said  —  always  providing  that  we  distinguish 
carefully  between  such   "  democracy  "  and  that  which 
bears  the  name  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.     Let  no 
modern  democratic  radical  fancy  that  he  is  of  the  school 
of  those  great  old  dreamers.     The  most  violent  of  them 
would  now  be  esteemed  a  bigoted  aristocrat;  indeed 
aristocracy  is  stamped  broadly  and  deeply  upon  their 
ideal  systems.     George  Buchanan  expressly  condemns 
the  merely  popular  voice.     How  narrowly  Milton  would 
have  restricted  the  general  suffrage  in  political  matters 
we  know  from  the  pamphlet  he  published  just  before 
the  Restoration.     Fletcher,   as  is  still   better  known, 
had  an  ingenious  scheme  for  restoring  slavery  in  Scot- 
land.    The  seventeenth  century  men  were  as  different 
from  the  men  of  1793  and  1848  in  their  views  as  they 
were  superior  to  them  in  their  characters  and  parts. 
They  never  dreamt  of  interfering  with  the  general  sys- 
tem of  society  and  subordination,  but  still  held  to  such 
fundamental  ideas  as  the  national  religion,  the  old  con- 
stitution, and  the  "  spirit  of  a  gentleman."     The  regi- 
ments of  Essex  and  Hampden  wore  their  family  colours. 
Cromwell  chose  his  Ironsides  among  the  freeholders. 
A  Percy,  a  Herbert,  a  Montagu,  a  Grey  were  of  their 
party.     They  taunted  Charles,  not  with  being   their 
king  —  that  they  admitted  was  his   right  —  but   with 
having  taken  liberties  with  them  which  their  ancestors 
had  not  tolerated  in  the  Plantagenets.     Right  or  wrong, 
they  were  a  quite  different  breed  of  revolutionists  from 
any  that  the  world  has  seen  since,  and  the  honour  of 
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England  requires  that  this  should  be  maintained  at 
every  proper  opportunity. 

Blake  being  thus  a  Puritan,  with  speculative  leanings 
towards  Republicanism,  which  leanings,  however,  would 
by  no  means  have  induced  him  to  rise  against  the  king 
in  the  absence  of  what  he  esteemed  proper  provocation, 
— the  next  point  of  interest  is  how  was  he  provoked? 
To  this  we  answer,  on  his  Puritan  side.  His  whole 
life  proves  that,  in  spite  of  his  bookish  turn,  he  was 
far  more  a  practical  than  a  speculative  man.  From 
ambition  of  the  worldly  kind  he  was  entirely  free.  We 
doubt  if  he  would  have  moved  at  all,  but  for  the  irri- 
tating war  carried  on  by  Laud  and  the  Court  against 
that  religious  party  with  which  his  deepest  instincts  had 
connected  him.  And  as  it  chanced,  Laud  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  within  a  year  or  so  (20th 
June,  1626)  of  the  very  date  at  which  Blake  returned 
to  Bridgewater  from  Oxford. 

This  is  one  of  those  historical  coincidences  which  ex- 
cite deep  reflection.  Here  were  the  two  antagonistic 
tendencies  of  the  time  brought  within  sight  of  each 
other  on  the  same  field  of  action.  The  west  country 
was  full  of  trading  towns,  always  the  strongholds  of 
Puritanism.  Accordingly,  during  the  two  years  that 
he  held  the  see,  Laud — a  sincere  man,  but  weak,  and 
with  no  insight  into  his  age, — vexed  the  Somersetshire 
Puritans  sadly.  Perpetual  squabbles  were  carried  on 
about  placing  the  communion-table  this  way  or  that 
way.  The  bishop's  successor  went  further;  he  sus- 
pended one  of  Blake's  favourite  "  ministers  "  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  enjoined  Humphrey  Blake,  churchwarden, 
to  do  penance,  as  a  favourer  of  the  delinquent.  Years 
passed  on,  and  of  course  all  the  stories  of  the  whippings 
and  brandings  of  Puritan  writers  would  reach  Blake's 
native  town.  The  future  admiral  had  a  kind  of  grim 
sarcastic  humour  about  him,  of  the  same  stamp  as  that 
of  Knox  or  Buchanan,  and  this  made  him  scorn  and 
ridicule  what  he  otherwise  hated.     In  due  time  he  be- 
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came  committed  to  the  cause,  and  was  the  leader  of  it 
in  his  native  town. 

Presently  came  the  great  Scottish  news  of  1637,  and 
people  heard  how  Bishop  Lindsay  and  Dean  Hannay 
had  been  hooted  and  pelted  in  St.  Giles'  Church,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  how,  in  regular  course,  the  Scots  had  signed 
the  Covenant,  and  were  in  arms  against  their  native 
king;  war  committees  sitting  in  every  county  to  raise 
men,  and  people  bringing  up  their  very  spoons  to  sell 
them  in  the  cause;  till  the  rebels  crossed  the  Tweed, 
and  soon  Charles  had  no  alternative  but  to  summon  a 
parliament.  Bridge  water  sent  up  "  Robert  Blake,  gent." 
to  this,  the  "  Short  Parliament,"  as  historians  call  it, 
which  met  on  Monday,  the  13th  April,  1640.  Blake 
was  no  doubt  present,  when,  amidst  the  silence  of  that 
grave  old  generation,  Lord  Keeper  Finch  began  the 
speech  in  language  which  reads  so  quaintly  in  our  day : — 

"  His  Majesties  kingly  resolutions  are  seated  in  the  Ark  of  his 
Sacred  Breast,  and  it  were  a  presumption  of  too  high  a  nature  for 
any  Uzzah  uncalled  to  touch  it :  yet  His  Majesty  is  now  pleased  to 
lay  by  the  shining  beams  of  Majesty  as  Phoebus  did  to  Phaeton,  that 
the  distance  between  Sovereignty  and  Subjection  should  not  barr 
you  of  that  filial  freedom  of  access  to  his  Person  and  Counsels."  * 

But  the  Commons  were  scarcely  in  the  mood  for  this 
vein  of  eloquence,  and  would  vote  no  money  till  they 
had  redress  of  grievances.  The  King  dissolved  them 
on  May  5th;  and  though  he  called  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment that  same  autumn,  Blake  was  not  a  member  of  it 
till  1645,  when  he  was  returned  for  Taunton.  He  had 
lost  his  seat  through  the  influence  of  some  families 
rigidly  loyal, — the  Stawells  and  Windhams. 

Rare  was  now  the  excitement  in  London.  The  mob 
which,  years  before,  had  pelted  poor  old  Isaac  Casaubon's 
windows  in  St.  Mary  Axe  with  stones,  because  he  was 
understood  to  be  of  King  James's  way  of  thinking  in 
church  matters,  went  bawling  about  libels,  and  attacked 
Laud's  palace  at  Lambeth.  The  city  was  simmering 
with  discontent,  not  only  at  grievances  generally,  but 

*  Rushworth,  part  ii.  vol.  ii. 
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at  such  mishaps  as  the  taking  of  the  "  Rebecca  "  (worth 
260,000/.)  by  the  Algiers  pirates,  who  had  no  less  than 
sixty  ships  afloat.  Grave  Puritans  were  grumbling  at 
the  Papist  queen  ;  and  sturdy  feudal  squires  muttered 
out  reminiscences  of  Magna  Charta.  The  events  which 
followed  are  of  immortal  fame  and  endless  consequences. 
Strafford  was  beheaded,  and  Laud  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
The  Irish  rebellion  shocked  and  alarmed  the  country. 
Both  parties  held  to  everything  they  could  in  a  manner 
which  made  reconcilement  impossible,  and  on  the  22nd 
August,  1642,  the  King  hoisted  his  standard  at  Notting- 
ham, and  all  England  knew  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  the  sword. 

And  now  it  became  a  matter  of  vital  consequence 
what  were  the  views  of  the  men  of  weight  by  their  for- 
tune and  character  in  each  county?  Individual  energy 
did  everything ;  for  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  nation  was  divided  with  any  accuracy. 
The  Puritans,  who  were  the  salt  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  had  indeed  their  line  marked  clearly  enough. 
But  many  who  had  been  discontented  from  a  less 
elevated  view,  did  not  feel  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Many  must  have  been  comparatively 
indifferent,  and  these  would  go  to  the  King's  side,  if 
there  was  a  leader  to  rally  them — the  King's  being  the 
easier  and  less  austere  party,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  party  of  the  men  of  the  world.  Again,  the  local 
influence  of  people  was  then  very  strong,  and  a  popular 
family  could  determine  the  politics  of  a  district  ;  just 
as  Warwickshire  was  fought  for  rather  between  the 
Grevilles  and  the  Comptons  than  between  Parliament 
and  King.  It  was  not  as  in  the  French  Revolution, 
when  a  few  abstract  ideas  (of  "equality,"  "rights  of 
man,"  &c.)  permeated  the  whole  being  of  thousands, 
and  merged  every  other  consideration.  A  great  deal 
was  left  to  accident,  to  taste,  to  prejudice,  to  affectation, 
and  thus  it  became  so  inexpressibly  important  which 
side  even,  one  energetic,  able,  known  man  might  take. 
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As  Cromwell  went  down  to  his  own  eastern  country,  so 
Blake  went  forthwith  to  his  western  country,  and  began 
raising  forces  for  the4  Parliament.  The  theory  of  our 
ancestors  was,  that  all  men  could  be  easily  turned  into 
soldiers  ;  and  both  parties  set  about  it  at  once.  Blake 
raised  a  troop  of  dragoons  with  more  than  ordinary 
quickness,  and  dashed  to  and  fro  amidst  the  smartest 
actions  of  the  west.  He  was  with  Sir  John  Horner's 
forces  when  he  drove  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  out  of 
Wells.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Bodmin,  and  at 
the  well-fought  field  of  Lansdown,  where  Sir  Bevil 
Grenville  fell.  He  soon  began  to  attract  attention, 
and  showed  that  combination  of  dashing  activity  with 
gravity  and  prudence,  which  characterised  the  best 
men  on  his  side.  The  Cavaliers  were  equally  daring 
and  brilliant,  but  not  equally  prudent  and  steady  ; 
whence  the  important  remark  of  Clarendon,  that  during 
the  war,  they  never  rallied  from  a  shock  in  battle,  and 
recovered  their  good  order,  again,  like  their  Roundhead 
enemies.  Their  charge  was  like  that  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Mediterranean, — a  white  squall, — 
terrible  for  the  moment,  but  which  passes  away  without 
doino-  mischief  proportionate  to  its  violence. 

In  charging  in  true  Cavalier  fashion, — in  displaying 
some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  qualities  of  the 
Cavalier,  — no  man  on  the  King's  side  surpassed  his 
nephew,  Prince  Rupert.  The  Prince  (whom  the  Round- 
heads called  Prince  Robber,  and  accused  of  every  variety 
of  rapine  and  disorder)  had  brought  from  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine  some  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
borderers.  He  was  less  like  a  Montrose  than  like  one 
of  those  Scotts  or  Rutherfords  of  the  old  days,  who  were 
dangerous  to  friends  as  well  as  to  enemies  ;  who  turned 
war  into  a  series  of  raids ;  who  fought  when  they  ought 
to  have  let  it  alone,  and  plundered  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  fighting ;  brave,  hardy  men,  faithful  to  the 
code  of  opinions  among  themselves,  but  reckless  of  all 
other  considerations.     The  son  of  a  woman  like  Eliza- 
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beth  of  Bohemia  cannot  indeed  have  been  the  monster 
of  whom  Roundhead  crones  spoke  with  a  shudder, 
similar  to  that  with  which  their  Puritan  cousins  in 
America  talked  of  the  Red  Indians  who  had  scalped 
their  grandfathers.  But  the  Prince  was  certainly  not 
fitted  for  so  high  a  rank  in  so  great  and  solemn  a  cause 
as  the  defence  of  the  English  monarchy  and  church. 
Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  was  active  and  loyal 
enough,  and  he  soon  came  in  contact  with  Blake  at  the 
siege  of  Bristol. 

It  was  a  summer  day  in  July,  1643,  when  the  two 
sons  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  —  Rupert  and  Maurice  — 
sat  down  before  that  ancient  town.  Things  had  been 
looking  well  for  their  cause  in  the  west  ;  Waller  had 
fought  indecisively  with  Maurice  near  Bath,  —  with 
Wilmot  near  Devizes.  The  Fairfaxes  were  locked  up 
at  Hull.  Cromwell  was  not  triumphant  in  Lincolnshire. 
Hampden  had  fallen  in  the  previous  month  at  Chal- 
grove.  And,  now,  Rupert  took  Bristol  in  four  days; 
Sir  Nathaniel  Fiennes  being  incompetent,  if  not  worse ; 
and  Blake  fighting  to  the  last,  in  vain.  Blake's  business 
in  this  siege  was  to  defend  a  certain  fort  along  the  line 
called  "  Prior's  Hill."  The  assaults  on  it  by  Grandison 
and  Lunsford  with  musket  and  hand-grenade,  pistol  and 
pike,  were  constant  and  terrible  ;  but  they  never  carried 
it  from  the  stout  Somersetshire  man,  who  beat  them  off, 
and  sallied  against  them  in  their  confusion.  Even  after 
Fiennes  had  surrendered  the  town,  Blake  stood  at  bay 
for  a  time.  This  breach  of  military  etiquette  caused 
Rupert  to  threaten  to  hang  him,  which  he  only  omitted, 
according  to  Clarendon,  in  consideration  of  his  inex- 
perience. Now  was  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  The 
King  came  to  Bristol,  and  held  a  council  ;  was  advised 
to  march  straight  on  London,  but  hesitated,  and  pre- 
ferred to  invest  Gloucester,  —  and  never  had  such  a 
happy  chance  again. 

Blake  was,  by  this  time,  in  good  esteem  with  the  Par- 
liament.   He  was  appointed  to  the  Somerset  Committee 
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of  Ways  and  Means,  and  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of 
Popliam's  regiment — a  stalwart  Roundhead  body,  1500 
strong.     He  now,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  brothers, 
Samuel  Blake,  made  an  entry  into  Bridgewater  with 
some  troops,  hoping  to  seize  the  castle.    A  strange  sen- 
sation it  must  have  been,  in  those  days,  for  a  man  to 
force  his  way  into  his  native  town,  find  all  the  old 
homely  faces  divided  against  each  other,  and  patrols 
pacing  the  familiar  streets !      Blake  saw  that  there  was 
no  chance  there,  at  that  time,  and  prepared  to  march 
to  the  south  coast,  where  he  was  wanted  for  the  defence 
of  Lyme.     But  he  had  a  terrible  sorrow  to  carry  away 
with  him  from  the  old  place  associated  with  his  plea- 
santest  recollections.      His  younger  brother,   Samuel, 
strolled  from  head- quarters.      At  a  little  ale-house  on 
the   river,   a   few  miles  down,   he  got  wind  of  some 
Cavalier  recruiting  that  was  going  on,  and  resolved  to 
pursue  the  officers  who  were  employed  upon  it.     The 
expedition  was  irregular,    and  it   was  fatal.      A  fray 
followed,  and  Samuel  Blake  fell.      We  have  an  account 
of  its  effect  on  his  brother  from  one  who  knew  the 
family,  and  wrote  a  biography  of  the  great  man  more 
than  a  century  ago.     When  the  news  reached  the  town 
the  officers  of  the  regiment   talked  it   over  in  knots, 
with  such  grave  glances  at  Colonel  Blake  and  hesitation 
about  who  should  tell  him,  as  we  can  all  easily  fancy :  — 

"  At  last  lie  asked  one  of  them  very  earnestly,  and  the  gentleman 
replied,  with  some  emotion,  '  You?'  brother  Sam  is  killed  P  explain- 
ing how  it  came  to  pass.  The  colonel,  having  heard  him  out,  said, 
'  Sam  had  no  business  there.'  And,  as  if  he  took  no  further  notice 
of  it,  turned  from  the  corn-hill  or  market-place  into  the  Swan  inn, 
of  chief  note  in  that  town,  and  shutting  himself  in  a  room  gave  way 
to  the  calls  of  nature  and  brotherly  love,  saying,  '  Died  Abner  as  a 
fool  dieth  !  '" * 

This  anecdote  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
truth,  and  throws  a  strange  flash  of  light  on  the 
Puritan's  portrait.      "  Sam   had  no  business  there  ! " 

*  "  History  and  Life  of  Robert  Blake,  Esq.,  &c.  Written  by  a 
Gentleman  who  was  lived  in  his  family  "  [1740  ?]  :  one  of  the  many 
sources  of  Mr.  Dixon's  book. 
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and  he  turns  away  with  stoical  soldierly  firmness  from 
the  news  that  his  brother  had  lost  his  young  life  where 
he  had  no  right  to  be.  But  the  street  along  which  he 
moves  is  one  where  a  hundred  times  they  had  played 
together  ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  hurried  himself  into 
a  room,  his  strong  heart  has  overflowed.  "  Died  Abner 
as  a  fool  dieth  !  "  Melancholy,  yet  tender  words,  be- 
traying the  source  to  which  men  like  Blake  turned  in 
all  hours  of  passion  and  trial. 

His  next  service  was  in  defence  of  the  little  seaport  of 
Lyine,  besieged  by  Maurice  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to 
storm  Plymouth.  The  population  was  short  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  Blake's  fighting  men  numbered  only  some  five  hun- 
dred, and  the  defences  of  the  place  were  naturally  weak. 
The  Prince,  on  descending  from  the  Somerset  Hills, 
drove  in  Blake's  outposts,  summoned  him  to  surrender, 
of  course  in  vain,  and  then  charged  with  horse  in  the 
wake  of  a  shower  of  hand-grenades.  But  the  horse  were 
met  by  a  fire  so  steady  that  they  wavered  and  fell  back. 
Thus  it  went  on,  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week. 
In  spite  of  siege-train  and  storming-parties,  and  of  the 
loss  of  scores  of  gallant  men,  Maurice  failed  to  carry 
Lyme.  Weeks  passed,  and  Warwick's  fleet  arrived  in 
the  offing  in  time  to  save  the  garrison  from  being 
starved  out.  At  last  the  Prince  gave  up  the  siege  after 
a  loss  of  2  (J  00  ;  and  Colonel  Blake  took  the  field  again, 
a  free  man,  with  a  higher  fame  than  ever. 

Essex,  the  somewhat  dull  son  of  the  brilliant  favour- 
ite of  Elizabeth,  was  now  moving  westward,  to  give,  as 
he  hoped,  a  great  blow  to  the  King's  cause  in  those 
parts.  He  did  gain  the  regions  which  he  threatened,  but 
he  neglected  the  strong  points  of  those  through  which 
he  passed.  All  over  the  western  counties  the  Cavaliers 
had  strong  fortresses,  and  a  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation in  consequence.  Blake  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
district  ;  discerned  the  vital  importance  of  seizing 
Taunton  ;  made  a  rapid  march  there,  and  carried  it 
from  a  poor  weak  Colonel  Reeves  without  a  blow.    This 
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was  on  the  8th  of  July,  1644,  six  days  after  Cromwell 
and  the  Scots  had  defeated  Rupert  in  the  terrible  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  which  destroyed  the  King's  cause  in 
the  north.  All  the  more  need  then,  that  the  King's 
cause  should  prosper  in  the  west  !  So  Charles  moved 
in  the  direction  whence  his  Queen  had  left  for  Brest 
that  same  eventful  July.  Lord  Essex,  hemmed  in  and 
helpless,  took  to  the  water,  leaving  his  troops  no  re- 
source but  to  surrender  ;  and  the  triumphant  Cavaliers 
returned  eastward  with  every  prospect  of  bringing  Blake 
and  Taunton  on  their  knees.  The  King  went  after 
nobler  game,  as  he  thought  ;  but  troops  soon  began  to 
pour  round  the  lines  that  had  been  formed  to  defend 
the  old  inland  town,  long  famous  for  that  woollen  trade 
which  our  ancestors  always  esteemed  the  staple  trade  of 
this  country.  The  place  was  large  and  unwalled,  and 
set  in  a  country  where  the  besiegers  were  strong.  Go- 
vernor Wyndham,  of  Bridgewater,  "sent  a  second 
trumpeter  to  his  old  neighbour  and  townsman,  almost 
entreating  him  to  accept  terms  of  surrender,  "  says  Mr. 
Dixon.  Governor  Blake,  of  Taunton  (for  such  was  the 
rank  he  now  held  from  the  Parliament),  was  as  unyield- 
ing as  a  Roman  wall.  And  so  the  siege  began ;  and  the 
defence  was  the  most  famous  of  Blake's  achievements, 
till  he  exchanged  land  for  sea-service,  won  the  highest 
degree  of  the  favourite  celebrity  of  the  British  people, 
and  almost  hid  his  earlier  laurels  under  that  final  crown 
of  them,  wet  with  sparkling  sea- water. 

Wyndham,  of  purest  Cavalier  breed  —  of  the  race 
that  "  would  not  desert  the  Crown,  though  it  hung  on 
a  bush  "  — began  the  attack.  Beaten  in  a  skirmish,  he 
formed  a  blockade.  His  troops  barricaded  the  roads 
with  trees,  and  stopped  the  homely  market-carts  as 
they  jogged  on  towards  the  town.  From  this  first 
dilemma  Blake  was  helped  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
smart  German  officer,  Vandruske,  who  broke  Wynd- 
ham's  line  and  gave  a  little  breathing-time  to  the 
garrison.     Blake  seized  the  occasion,  and  scoured  the 
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country  to  warm  up  despondent  hearts  in  the  cause. 
Meanwhile,  Goring's  forces  were  coming  up  from  Wey- 
mouth, and  his  track  was  marked  by  every  horror  that 
can  accompany  civil  war.  Many  of  his  victims  fled  into 
Taunton,  which  was  now  a  perfect  eyesore  to  the  King's 
party.  Squabbles  arose  among  them  as  to  who  should 
have  the  command  against  it,  and  these  divided  the 
friends  of  the  Crown  just  at  the  time  when  the  new 
Model  was  strengthening  the  cause  of  the  Parliament. 
Soon,  Cromwell — now  a  General — and  Waller  were  on 
the  move.  It  became  more  and  more  a  vital  matter  to 
the  Cavaliers  to  take  the  town,  and  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales  held  a  council  in  Bristol  to  consider  the  General's 
position.  Goring's  plan  was  adopted — of  a  sudden 
attack  on  Taunton,  while  a  greater  force  remained  on 
the  borders  of  Wilts  and  Dorsetshire  to  watch  the 
enemy.  Accordingly,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  appeared 
in  the  trenches,  and  began  to  work  hard.  But,  now, 
Waller  was  stirring,  and  Goring  insisted  on  Grenville's 
joining  against  him,  which  Grenville  declined  to  do. 
The  divided  Cavaliers  once  more  changed  their  tactics, 
and  resolved  on  a  junction  and  an  attack  on  Taunton 
in  force.  Up  came  Wyndham,  and  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffe,  with  Goring's  foot  and 
artillery  from  Wells,  and  enclosed  the  heart  of  the 
town,  as  it  were,  with  a  wall  of  fire.  The  suburbs  were 
burnt  and  pillaged,  and  the  outskirts  crumbled  away 
before  incessant  shot.  Famine  preyed  on  the  defenders 
within,  but  Blake  would  not  yield.  The  pamphlets  of 
that  time  contain  some  curious  anecdotes  of  the  grim 
humour  with  which  Blake  seasoned  his  suffering  and 
peril.  On  one  occasion,  of  a  "  parley  "  proposing  that 
he  should  resign  the  town,  he  answered  that  he  had 
four  pair  of  boots  left  yet,  and  he  would  eat  three  of 
them  before  the  enemy  got  it.*  Another  time,  being 
threatened  that  when  the  town  was  carried  all  should  be 
put  to  the  sword  but  seven  persons,  his  reply  was  that 

*  "A  Narration  of  the  Expedition  to  Taunton  (1645)." 
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he  wanted  the  names  of  the  seven,  and  would  send  their 
bodies  presently.*  He  and  his  brave  comrades  were 
almost  in  the  last  stage  of  suffering  and  peril,  when 
Fairfax  detached  four  regiments,  Welden's,  Fortescue's, 
Floyd's,  and  Ingoldsby's  to  his  relief.  Colonel  Welden 
commanded  this  force,  and  raised  the  siege  on  the  11th 
May,  1645. 

The  contemporary  accounts  of  the  spectacles  which 
met  Welden's  troops  on  their  march  are  something 
fearful.  All  the  country  round  about  Taunton  was 
devastated,  and,  as  one  eye-witness  tells  us,  "  unpeopled." 
The  town  itself  was  black  Avith  the  traces  of  fire.  The 
besiegers  (who  broke  up,  and  dispersed  towards  Bridge- 
water  and  Exeter)  left  some  barrels  of  powder  and  arms 
behind  them,  and  took  away  twelve  or  fourteen  cart- 
loads of  dead  men. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Parliament,  which 
sent  Blake  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  present  of  500/. 
Goring,  with  those  ferocious  troops  which  were  called 
"  Goring's  crew,"  again  overran  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  commenced  a  second  investment  of  Taunton  against 
Welden  and  Blake.  But  this  was  a  far  milder  siege 
than  its  predecessor,  and  the  Cavaliers  chiefly  acted  on 
the  defensive,  and  resisted  the  charges  with  which  the 
garrison  took  care  to  break  the  blockade.  Goring  lay 
about  the  town  for  five  or  six  weeks  in  a  manner  that 
excites  the  stately  reprehension  of  Clarendon;  during 
that  time,  the  Xing  was  defeated  in  the  crowning  battle 
of  Naseby ;  and  then  Fairfax  marched  on,  and  relieved 
Taunton,  and  the  whole  west  together.  The  royal 
game  was  up. 

Blake  now  performed  peaceful  duties  for  a  time,  and 
the  quiet  modest  way  in  which  he  remained  absent  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  chosen  to  sit  for  Taun- 
ton in  1645,  is  most  significant.  He  was  not  responsible 
for  the  shedding  of  the  King's  blood :  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  heard  to  use  this  remarkable  expression,  that 

*  "  The  Scotch  Dove  (1645)." 
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"  he  would  as  freely  venture  his  life  to  save  the  King  as 
ever  he  had  done  to  serve  the  Parliament."  He  was 
altogether  a  practical  man,  and  a  man  of  moderation. 
He  had  once  thought  the  King  too  strong  for  the  safety 
of  Protestantism  and  the  State.  But  when  the  King 
was  in  prison,  and  his  cause  defeated,  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  him  put  to  death.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
entirely  free  from  personal  ambition,  and  made  no  effort 
to  use  his  reputation  for  the  purpose  of  political  influ- 
ence. His  was  the  via  media  in  all  things.  He  did  the 
duty  of  the  day,  and  waited  for  that  of  the  morrow. 
The  preference  he  appears  to  have  entertained  in  theory 
for  a  republican  form  of  government,  exercised  very 
little  influence  over  his  active  life.  It  is  clear  that  not 
that  preference,  but  his  Puritanism,  made  him  first  join 
the  Parliamentary  cause ;  and,  afterwards,  when  a  de- 
spotism was  in  the  ascendant  of  which  all  pure  republi- 
cans disapproved,  he  zealously  and  faithfully  served  it. 
Blake,  in  fact,  was  for  England,  and  did  not  expect 
England  to  suit  herself  to  Blake.  He  was  an  "  antique 
Roman"  kind  of  man  of  the  early  Roman  breed — wil- 
ling to  serve  the  State  when  it  needed  his  services, 
content  to  stay  at  home  when  it  did  not  want  them. 
This  private,  simple,  pious  character  contrasts  signifi- 
cantly with  the  turbulent  vanity  and  levity,  the  morbid, 
spasmodic  greatness,  the  feverish  yet  pedantic  clever- 
ness of  the  modern  revolutionists  of  Europe.  Above 
all  there  was  nothing;  theatrical  about  the  great  Puritan. 
He  was  a  homely  west-country  gentleman,  middle-sized, 
of  firm  and  generous  yet  not  at  all  romantic  air  and 
expression,  most  orderly  and  pious  in  his  household, 
and  with  sacred  words  ever  ready  for  the  guidance  of 
life,  but,  for  the  rest,  a  kindly  laugher,  and  known  to 
take  a  quiet  cup  of  sack  and  a  pipe  at  bed-time.  Such 
was  Blake,  as  old  authorities  prove ;  and  we  are  certain 
that  if  Monsieur  Robespierre  had  presented  himself  in 
the  market-place  at  Taunton,  in  his  sky-blue  coat,  to 
deliver  his  oration  on  the  Etre  Supreme,  Governor  Blake 
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of  that  town  would  at  once  have  ordered  him  into  the 
stocks. 

A  man  of  this  stamp  had  the  kind  of  disposition 
which  then,  as  ever,  resembled  the  true  nautical  English 

7  7  O 

character.  So  that  when  he,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  went 
afloat  for  the  first  time,  at  a  period  when  Cromwell  and 
the  Parliamentary  chiefs  sent  "  generals  "  on  board  the 
fleet  over  the  seamen's  heads,  and  after  a  revolt  of  part 
of  that  fleet  to  the  side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  seems 
to  have  become  domesticated  immediately.  He  took  to 
the  water  as  if  there  were  something  in  his  breed  that 
fitted  him  for  it.  He  conquered  in  actions  against  the 
greatest  seamen  of  the  day;  and,  in  eight  short  years 
(1649-1657),  he  so  completely  established  his  naval 
renown,  that  he  superseded  the  reputation  which  had 
first  raised  him,  the  honour  derived  from  Bristol,  Lyme, 
Taunton,  and  a  dozen  fields  of  battle,  and  sunk  his  title 
of  General,  in  that  of  Admiral,  for  all  posterity.  Eng- 
land, which  has  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a  viscount, 
has  forgotten  that  Blake  was  a  general.  As  it  merged 
Bacon's  political  in  his  philosophical  fame,  so  it  merged 
Blake's  military  in  his  naval  fame.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  our  history.  Here  is  a  man,  who  is  spoken  of 
as  a  seaman,  in  conjunction  with  Drake,  and  Nelson, 
and  Collingwood,  and  who  on  his  fiftieth  birth-day 
cannot  possibly  have  been  able  to  put  a  ship  about,  or 
to  give  the  orders  while  the  crew  were  reefing  topsails. 
It  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  us  who  know  the  present 
English  navy,  as  we  think  of  the  roars  of  laughter  with 
which  the  squadron  would  hail  the  news  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  had  been  appointed  to  the  "  Royal  Albert." 
To  understand  Blake's  success,  we  must  attribute  to 
him  not  only  an  inherent  genius  for  the  sea,  but  an 
essential  affinity  with  the  character  of  seamen,  which 
caused  his  crew  to  recognise  in  him  a  brother  spirit, 
and  cordially  exert  their  efforts  to  assist  him  in  his 
task.  For  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  at  first,  he  must 
have  been  under  great  disadvantages.     He  must  have 
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been  dependent  on  captains,  lieutenants,  or  masters  for 
the  whole  seamanship  of  the  very  ship  in  which  he  sailed. 
In  our  day,  no  ordinary  man  would  be  considered 
likely  to  be  a  first-rate  seaman  who  should  enter  the 
service  as  late  as  twenty;  and  genius,  like  everything 
else,  must  submit  to  certain  fundamental  natural  laws. 
The  character  of  the  British  sailor  was  in  part  formed 
by  Blake's  time,  and  explains  Blake's  own  character. 
For  centuries,  however,  our  coasts  had  been  lined  with 
the  descendants  of  those  great  races  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  German  Ocean,  the  only  races  of  the  world  that 
have  ever  mastered  the  sea.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  crawled  about  their  pleasant  shores,  and  offered 
sacrifices  if  they  had  to  cross  the  Adriatic  or  penetrate 
the  Euxine, — what  can  their  notions  have  been  of  the 
great  element  such  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  Norse 
rovers?  They  fought  at  Salamis  and  at  Actium,  but 
such  fighting  involved  no  seamanship ;  it  was  only  an 
ordinary  struggle  between  landsmen  in  smooth  water 
on  the  decks  of  gigantic  boats,  of  which  the  oars  were 
pulled  by  slaves,  and  the  manoeuvres  few,  simple,  and 
obvious.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  such  character  as 
the  classical  seaman ;  and  in  all  his  gallery  of  portraits, 
Plutarch  has  nobody  to  show  us  who  makes  us  think 
of  Collingwood  or  Nelson.  Our  sailors  are  our  own 
men ;  our  peculiar  heroes ;  formed  by  the  tradition  of 
a  naval  race  acting  on  the  desire  for  commerce  by  its 
instincts, — re-acted  upon  by  commerce  in  its  habits, — 
and  moulded  into  a  special  and  peculiar  type  of  the 
English  people  by  their  isolation.  One  of  the  happiest 
expressions  in  Clarendon's  history  is,  when  he  comes  to 
the  celebrated  defection  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  from  the 
Parliament  in  1648,  and  says,  "  The  seamen  are  a  nation 
by  themselves."  This  is  the  precise  state  of  the  case,  as 
every  one,  who  makes  their  acquaintance,  may  still 
observe.  It  was  no  doubt  even  more  true  at  that  time, 
and  explains  the  conduct  of  the  navy  during  the  great 
struggle. 
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When  the  cry  of  "  grievances  "  ran  high,  the  seamen 
had  joined  in  it,  but  always  with  very  warm  expressions 
of  loyalty  to  the  King's  person.     There  is  a  mixture  of 
a  disposition  to  grumble  with  a  leaning  to  conservatism 
about  sailors,  which  makes  this  line  of  conduct  very  in- 
telligible.    We  have  ourselves  remarked  in  them,  for 
instance,  an  abstract  dislike  to  bishops !     No  boatswain 
can  understand  or  sympathise  with  episcopacy,  and  if 
ever  he  takes  to  newspaper-reading  and  radicalism,  it  is 
asrainst  the  mitre  rather  than  the  crown  that  he  directs 
his  hostility.     Doubtless,  this  is  partly  a  dark  mystery 
of  the  boatswain's  nature,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  philosophic  observer.     As  an  isolated 
citizen,  dwelling  away  from  towns  and  villages,  his  no- 
tions of  pews  being  capstan-bars  laid  across  buckets, 
and  a  "church"  being  to  him  something;  that  can  be 
"  rigged  "  on  Sundays  during  the  forenoon  watch,  the 
boatswain  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  touched 
by  either  the  dignity  or  the  utility  of  a  prelate.     Yet, 
no  boatswains,  and  few  seamen  at  all,  are  "  democrats." 
Accustomed  to  the  wholesome  oligarchy  of  ship-govern- 
ment, and  feeling  its  necessity,  they  get  familiar  with 
the  associations  of  obedience,   and  their  life  removes 
them  from  the  agitations,  the  cares,  the  excitements  of 
the  factory  and  the  town.     And,  hence,  during  the  civil 
war,  they  fell  under  the  "  Presbyterian  model,"  which 
was  that  of  their  admiral,  Rich,  Lord  Warwick,  yet 
were  never  fermented  with  the  general  passions  of  the 
mob.     They  "  kept  the  ring,"  to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  the  pugilists.     Inside  the  blue  circle  of  the  seas, 
Cavaliers  from   old  manor-houses,    Roundheads   from 
growing  towns,  swept  the  fields  of  fair  England,  broke 
against  each  other  in  fierce  battles,  and  tore  up  the  old 
political  surface  of  the  country.     The  navy,  meanwhile, 
kept  the  Channel  as  the  discreet,  but  not  violent,  servant 
of  the  Parliament.     If  a  seaport- town  was  blockaded 
by  Maurice,  a  sturdy  craft  or  two  with  her  cannons  and 
demi-cannons,  culverins  and  demi-culverins,  anchored 
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in  the  roads  and  helped  the  garrison.  If  foreign  sup- 
plies were  coming  from  abroad,  another  squadron  was 
soon  crossing  the  bows  of  the  stranger  and  bringing 
him  "to."  But  the  navy  was  English  far  more  than 
it  was  parliamentarian.  Foreign  potentates  might 
think  that  the  cause  of  the  "  Commons "  was  a  bad 
cause,  that  it  was  pessimi  exempli  to  have  burghers  and 
discontented  provincial  noblesse  arrayed  in  arms  against 
one  who  bore  the  sacred  name  of  King.  But  all  inter- 
ference was  impossible  while  the  Presbyterian  earl  and 
stout  Sir  William  Batten  kept  the  narrow  seas.  All 
that  foreign  ships  could  do  was  to  pass  them  quietly  on 
their  way,  dipping  flag  or  topsail,  too,  if  the  tough 
English  skipper  were  so  inclined !  Such  is  the  navy's 
historical  position — to  be  as  little  "  political "  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  be  national  above  all.  So  it  has  always 
been;  and  when,  in  an  unhappy  day,  the  Nore  fleet 
mutinied,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  mutineers 
were  as  ready  to  fight  foreigners  as  ever;  would  have 
fought  them  heartily  ;  and  would,  probably,  have 
thrashed  them  well. 

Now,  this  was  exactly  the  service  for  a  man  like 
Blake,  with  his  earnestness,  his  simplicity,  his  honesty 
of  character,  and  his  love  of  a  joke.  He  joined  it  on 
the  18th  April,  1649,  just  eight  months  after  the  revolt 
of  a  part  of  the  fleet  to  the  royal  side,  which  brought 
back  Charles,  the  Prince,  in  it  from  Holland  without 
any  success,  and,  in  fact,  did  nothing  for  the  cause  ex- 
cept supply  Rupert  and  Maurice  with  the  means  of 
their  privateering.  One  motive  to  the  revolt  was,  that 
jealousy  of  the  rise  of  the  military  power  (there  is  a 
little  of  that,  too,  left  in  the  navy,  with  other  things), 
which  we  find  expressed  in  the  u  declaration  "  of  Sir 
"William  Batten.  In  that  document,  which  is  better 
written  than  we  should  expect,  the  old  parliamentarian 
vice-admiral  speaks  angrily  of  the  "  design  of  intro- 
ducing land-soldiers  into  every  ship."  This  is  worth 
noticing,  as  showing,  not  only  what  we  could  otherwise 
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illustrate — how  old  the  peculiar  public  opinion  of  our 
navy  is — but  that  Blake  must  have  had  some  prejudice 
to  overcome  when  he  first  had  his  "  traps  "  hoisted  on 
board  a  man-of-war  to  assume  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
the  fleet.  True,  he  was  among  those  officers  whom  the 
government  was  not  thought  to  have  treated  altogether 
well;  but,  still,  he  was  the  government's  choice,  and  he 
was  a  "  land-soldier ;"  and  nothing  but  a  noble  nature 
and  much  earnest  work  could  ever  have  made  him  the 
venerated  commander  he  became. 

The  first  naval  expedition  of  the  admiral  (for  he  shall 
now  have  none  but  his  highest  title)  was  against  his  old 
foe,  Prince  Rupert.     The  prince,  too,  had  turned  sailor, 
with  his  fine  daring  ways,  and  his  heavy  plundering 
hand,  and  as  he  had  once  swept  the  land  like  a  whirl- 
wind, was  now  trying  to  sweep  the  sea  like  a  water- 
spout.    He  had  found  in  Kinsale,  on  the  Irish  coast,  a 
quiet  little  harbour  for  the  receipt  of  such  merchant- 
ships  as  he  and  his  friends  picked  up  in  the  Channel, 
and  there  went   Blake  to  blockade   him.     Blake   im- 
prisoned Rupert,  for  a  long  time  that  summer,  Crom- 
well, meanwhile,  pursuing  his  terrible  Irish  campaign; 
till,  later  in  the  year,  the  prince  managed  to  get  out 
with  the  loss  of  three  ships.     He  made  at  once  for  Por- 
tugal, where  Blake  was  soon  after  sent  with  a  squadron 
to  pursue  him.     There,  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  beau- 
tiful Tagus,  with  its  hills  stretching  far  away,  clothed 
with  vines  and  groves,  and  spotted  with  monasteries 
and  old  castles,  the  prince  found  a  friendly  reception 
from  King  John.     But  Blake  was  soon  on  his  trail  with 
a  string  of  the  Commonwealth's  men-of-war,  differing 
in  their  homely  names, — the  Tiger,  Tenth  Whelp,  John, 
Signet,  <§°c, — as  much  as  in  their   homely  old  build, 
square  sterns,  full  bows,  elaborate  and  grotesque  orna- 
mentation, from  the  splendid  Queens,  and  Vanguards, 
and  Inconstants,  and  Didos,  of  our  generation.     Pro- 
bably, a  common  merchantman  of  to-day  is  superior  in 
build,  speed,  and  tonnage,  to  the  proudest  of  the  old 
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craft,  which,  with  their  brass  guns  of  all  sorts  of  calibres, 
scattered  the  power  and  cooled  the  pride  of  Holland  and 
Spain.  But,  then,  we  owe  it  to  these  ships  and  the  men 
who  fought  them,  that  we  have  either  navy  or  name, 
and  the  boast  of  mere  material  progress  is  the  cheapest, 
easiest,  and  vulgarest  boast  in  the  world. 

After  another  blockade,  though  in  a  pleasanter  cli- 
mate, in  the  year  1650,  and  after  having  had  to  bring 
the  illustrious  Braganza  himself  to  what  sailors  call  his 
"bearings,"  by  seizing  his  Brazil  fleet,  Blake  once  more 
drove  the  Rhenish  Prince  out  to  seek  his  fortunes.  He 
chased  him  about  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  flag  of 
an  English  war-commander  had  scarcely  been  seen  since 
the  days  when  the  chivalry  of  Europe  poured  south- 
ward under  the  Holy  Cross,  and  browned  their  fair 
Teutonic  faces  in  the  burning  sun  of  Syria.  Rupert 
left  that  historic  sea  with  scarcely  three  ships,  and  went 
to  the  AVest  Indies,  where  his  brother  Maurice  disap- 
peared for  ever  in  a  tropical  squall.  Blake  destroyed 
the  bulk  of  the  Prince's  fleet  in  Carthagena,  captured 
some  French  vessels  in  return  for  the  shelter  that  had 
been  given  to  Rupert  in  Toulon,  and  turned  his  head 
homeward.  This,  his  first  Mediterranean  cruise,  was 
the  forerunner  of  our  subsequent  power  in  those  import- 
ant waters,  where  we  have  now  the  unrivalled  maritime 
ascendency, — with  our  batch  of  ships  lying  secure  amidst 
the  salmon-coloured  forts  of  Malta ;  our  vessel  or  two 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Rock ;  or  below  the  lighthouse 
of  fair  green  Corfu ;  or  amidst  the  famous  isles  of  the 
purple  Levant ;  or  in  the  splendid  bay  of  Beyrout,  look- 
ing up  at  the  sunny  barren  heights  of  Lebanon. 

When  Blake  returned  to  the  Channel,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  first  flush  of  his  naval  fame.  He  had  had  a 
thorough  seasoning  in  the  stormy  weather  off*  the  Irish 
coast  and  under  the  warm  suns  of  the  South.  He  had 
proved  his  genius  for  his  new  career,  and  must  have 
felt  himself,  now,  at  home,  inside  oak  bulwarks  and 
amidst  black  mazy  rigging,  as  much  as  he  had  once  done 
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behind  trenches  and  at  the  head  of  dragoons.  The 
Council  of  State  made  him  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Parliament  thanked  him,  and  voted  him  a  thousand 
pounds.  Such  substantial  acknowledgments  were  the 
fashion  then,  and  not  unreasonably,  because  every 
zealous  Commonwealth-man  of  good  status  had  made 
sacrifices  of  fortune  in  the  cause. 

The  work  of  ]  651  consisted  of  the  reduction  of  those 
strongholds  which  the  Cavaliers  had  made  for  them- 
selves, like  the  nests  of  sea-birdsr  amongst  the  rocks  of 
the  Isles  of  Scilly,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey.  To  these  had  flocked  all  the  loose  unlucky 
Cavaliers  whom  the  civil  wars  had  ruined ;  whose  seques- 
trated estates  were  under  the  charge  of  strangers ;  whose 
ancient  woods  had  fallen  beneath  the  axe ;  the  effigies 
and  armorial  windows  of  whose  ancestors,  in  the  churches 
of  inland  villages,  had  been  smashed  by  fanatical  cob- 
blers. Such  brave  desperate  fellows  were  not  nice  about 
seizing  the  homeward-bound  traders,  and  were  glad  To 
get  a  chance  of  drinking  the  young  King's  health  in 
plundered  wine.  Against  their  picturesque  privateer- 
ing retreats  Blake  and  Ascue  fitted  out  an  expedition, 
which  in  April  defeated  Sir  John  Grenville  in  Scilly, 
and  in  the  same  autumn  Sir  George  Carteret  in  Jersey. 
The  Commonwealth  had  thus  finally  dispersed  the 
Cavaliers  afloat ;  and  that  same  summer  Worcester  had 
been  fought ;  Charles  had  crept  out  of  the  kingdom  in 
disguise ;  Lord  Derby's  head  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  English  monarchy  was  bowed 
down  to  the  dust. 

All  this  time  the  Admiral  had  actively  pursued  the 
career  of  a  naval  reformer,  and  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  grievances  of  the  seamen,  which 
he  was  very  energetic  in  endeavouring  to  set  right. 
"  His  letters,"  says  Mr.  Dixon,  who  has  sought  them 
in  their  obscure  repositories,  with  praiseworthy  in- 
dustry, "exhibit  his  characteristic  kindness  of  heart. 
.  .  .  One  of  his  earliest  suggestions  to  the  Navy  Com- 
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missioners,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Channel  Islands 
left  them  at  leisure  to  think  of  abuses  at  home,  was  a 
strong  recommendation  for  them  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
paying  the  seamen's  wages  in  the  port  in  which  they 
were  discharged,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  ashore;  so 
as  neither  to  give  them  the  trouble  of  walking  to  Lon- 
don, nor  keep  them  waiting  several  days  at  Portsmouth 
or  Plymouth."  Such  practical  suggestions  show  the 
man  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  remind  one  of  the 
usage  of  Collingwood  at  a  later  period.  In  Blake's 
time  the  seamen  were  well  paid;  they  got  nineteen 
shillings  a  month  per  man,  and  the  third  part  of  all 
prize-money  was  divided  amongst  the  ships.  But  from 
want  of  organisation  there  were  great  abuses ;  the  beer, 
the  butter,  the  cheese  (all  three  articles  that  have 
vanished  out  of  the  naval  dietary,  and  are  not  suited  to 
it),  were  often  rank  and  foul,  and  life  afloat  was  coarse 
and  hard.  Blake  did  his  best  to  remedy  these  things, 
which  would  give  him  a  hold  on  his  men  as  enduring 
as  that  which  he  secured  by  his  valiant  leadership. 
And  he  wanted  every  such  aid,  for  now  the  Common- 
wealth was  on  the  verge  of  the  great  Dutch  War,  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Navy. 

A  generous  man  of  our  days  may  muse  not  without 
tenderness  on  the  decline  of  that  great  naval  power 
which  once  threatened,  tested,  nay  punished  us  from 
the  coasts  of  Holland.  The  Dutch,  akin  to  us  in  blood, 
in  language,  in  institutions,  tried  our  supremacy  more 
severely  than  any  other  nation  we  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. They,  too,  were  not  merely  brave  men,  who 
could  build  ships  and  fight  upon  the  water,  but  seamen 
essentially,  like  ourselves.  But  their  day  went  by,  and 
now  their  naval  power  seems  typified  in  their  strange 
and  quaint  yet  poetic  sea-myth.  It  beats  about  the 
shores  of  history  like  a  phantom  ship, —  stately  and 
melancholy,  a  spectre  of  the  past  —  and  will  never  enter 
the  real  world  of  flesh  and  blood  any  more. 
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Holland  was  certainly  a  grand  Power  in  the  spring  of 
the  important  year  1652, — grand  in  trade,  in  fleets, 
and  in  memories.  For  years  back  we  had  derived  from 
her  the  fashion  of  our  naval  build,  and  we  were  only 
gradually  improving  on  models  based  upon  that  imita- 
tion.* Old  officers  and  seamen  of  our  squadrons 
remembered  the  magnificent  tactics  of  her  fleet  when  a 
great  Spanish  Armada  appeared  against  her  in  the 
Channel,  before  the  civil  wars  began.  Her  officers  had 
a  wider  and  larger  experience  than  ours,  who,  until  the 
last  few  years,  had  scarcely  seen  any  service  worthy  the 
name.  We  had,  indeed,  the  glorious  traditions  of  1588, 
and  we  had  many  centuries  of  sea-life  at  our  back, 
which  was  of  course  the  real  root  of  the  fruit  we  were 
now  about  to  gather.  But  to  all  common  calculations, 
the  risk  must  have  appeared  enormous,  and  we  can 
fancy  the  strange  excitement  which  must  have  prevailed 
in  Europe  when  the  two  great  naval  Commonwealths 
went  to  war. 

There  had  been  several  subjects  of  dispute;  the  old 
one  about  fisheries,  on  which  there  was  a  conference  in 
which  Grotius  took  part  in  1615;  the  point  of  honour 
in  the  matter  of  the  flag;  the  point  of  profit  in  the 
matter  of  the  Navigation  Act.  But,  at  bottom,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  there  was  a  jealousy  between  the  two 
nations,  of  which  the  "  questions  "  between  them  were 
the  mere  bubbles  on  the  surface,  and  this  urged  them 
on  to  try  each  other's  strength.  Parliament  ordered 
its  captains  to  insist  on  Dutch  vessels  •'  dipping  "  their 
ensigns;  which  led  to  our  action  between  Commodore 
Young  and  a  Dutch  fleet  from  Genoa ;  and  Van  Tromp 
appeared  in  the  Downs  with  forty  sail.  This  famous 
old  Dutchman  had  been  to  sea  since  he  was  ten  years 
old,  and  was  the  son  of  a  sea-captain  who  had  been 
famous  before  him. 

Our  admiral  was  off  Piye  in  the  James  when  the  news 
reached  him.     He  gathered  together  his  vessels,  and 

*  See  Charnock's  "  History  of  Marine  Architecture,"  ii.  296. 
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made  for  the  enemy's  neighbourhood.  The  Dutch  force 
was  much  stronger  in  numbers,  and  was  evidently  bent 
on  mischief.  War  had  not  been  declared,  so  Blake 
contented  himself  with  preparing  for  the  worst,  and 
then  moved  out  of  the  squadron  in  his  own  vessel  to 
hail  the  Brederode  and  have  an  explanatory  word  with 
her  commander.  Van  Tromp  sent  a  broadside  rattling 
into  her.  Blake,  with  some  officers,  was  in  his  cabin. 
Glass  smashed, — splinters  flew.  The  grim  Puritan  looked 
up  with  his  queer,  quaint  humour, —  "Well,  it  is  not 
very  civil  in  Van  Tromp  to  take  my  flagship  for  a 
brothel  and  break  my  windows !  "  There  was  another 
broadside  as  he  spoke :  so,  curling  his  black  whiskers 
(it  was  the  admiral's  way  when  in  a  rage),  he  burst 
out  on  his  quarter-deck  and  gave  the  word  to  fire.  The 
action  began  at  four  o'clock.  The  James,  in  which 
Blake  was,  suffered  terribly ;  but  Rear- Admiral  Bourne 
came  up  with  reinforcements,  and  Van  Tromp  disap- 
peared after  dusk,  perhaps  not  vanquished,  but  most 
certainly  not  victor.  Two  Dutch  ships  had  been  taken, 
and  the  Dutch  loss  of  men  was  severer  than  ours,  which 
facts,  coupled  with  the  non-appearance  of  Van  Tromp 
in  the  Channel  next  day,  entitle  us  to  claim  this  as 
Blake's  first  triumph  in  a  general  action.  He  had  only 
been  three  years  at  sea  (we  must  never  forget  this 
aspect  of  affairs  in  estimating  him) ;  his  vice-admiral, 
Penn,  a  regularly  educated  sailor  now  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  was  absent  on  leave ;  and  his  responsibility 
altogether  had  been  fearful.  We  may  be  sure  that 
there  were  hearty  thanksgivings  offered  up  in  the  Puri- 
tan James,  that  night,  as  she  lay  at  anchor  off  the  Ness, 
— shipping  a  jury  mizen-mast,  crossing  new  yards,  &c, 
&c,  and  stopping  shot-holes. 

After  an  event  like  this,  there  was  nothing  for  it, 
whatever  the  "explanations,"  but  a  regular  hot  war. 
Blake  forthwith  began  seizins;  the  Dutch  merchant- 
ships,  as  those  comfortable  craft  came  up  the  Channel. 
The  Council  of  State  put  their  whole  energy  into  the 
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task  of  raising  ships  and  inen,  and  so  did  our  enemies. 
In  June  Blake  started  to  the  North  Sea  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, a  sixty-eight-gun  ship,  with  a  squadron,  to  break 
up  the  great  Dutch  herring-fleet.  Successful  in  this, 
he  was  still  in  the  north,  when  Van  Tromp  appeared 
with  an  immense  force,  and  threatened  the  shores  of 
Kent.  Sir  George  Ascue,  who  represented  Blake,  had 
no  adequate  force  to  resist  him,  but  the  wind  blew  off 
the  English  coast,  and  Van  Tromp  returned  to  the 
Texel.  There  he  found  a  great  fleet  of  merchant- 
vessels  waiting;  his  convov  northward ;  he  sailed  thither- 
ward  with  them;  saw  them  stretch  safely  off,  their 
various  ways;  and  proceeded  to  seek  Blake  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  An 
engagement  was  imminent,  but  a  mightier  power  than 
artillery  was  abroad.  A  gale  came  from  the  NN. W., 
and  blew  away  both  squadrons  with  heavy  damage. 
Van  Tromp  returned  home,  crippled,  and  having  done 
nothing.  The  Dutch  mob,  with  true  mob  gratitude, 
insulted  his  misfortunes ;  and  in  a  fit  of  indignation  he 
resigned  his  command.  Blake  reached  the  Channel  in 
better  plight.  Ascue  and  De  Ruiter  had  had  a  drawn 
battle.  The  States-General  had  joined  De  Witt  to  the 
latter,  in  supreme  command ;  and  soon  these  two  found 
themselves  in  the  Channel  opposed  to  Blake  and  Ascue. 
The  number  of  vessels  on  either  side  was  about  sixty- 
eight. 

Before  the  inevitable  fight  came  off,  Blake  had,  with 
quick  decision,  struck  a  blow  in  another  quarter.  "W  ith- 
out  waiting  to  consult  his  colleagues  of  the  Council  of 
State,  he  suddenly  attacked  a  French  squadron  going 
under  the  Due  de  Vendome  to  relieve  Dunkirk  from 
the  siege  of  the  Archduke  Leopold.  The  blow  was 
completely  successful ;  Dunkirk  fell  into  the  Archduke's 
hands ;  and  it  became  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be 
used  against  us  by  the  Dutch  with  the  connivance  of 
the  French  government.  This  is  a  notable  instance  of 
the  Admiral's  quick  genius  in  war,  but  it  also  shows 
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what  a  wise  freedom  was  left  to  the  Commonwealth's 
commanders.  And,  here  was  one  great  advantage  the 
English  admirals  had  over  the  Dutch.  Holland  was 
then  divided  by  true  republican  factions,  such  as  ulti- 
mately ruined  her  constitution.  England  was,  indeed, 
nominally  a  commonwealth;  but,  on  shore,  she  was 
ruled  by  an  absolute  council,  and  at  sea  by  absolute 
sailors ;  so  that  the  triumphs  of  that  period  are,  really 
(whatever  republicans  may  think  of  them),  the  triumphs 
of  despotism. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  the  old  pamphlets  of  that  year 
the  hearty  spirit  with  which  the  people  entered  into  its 
triumphs.     Years  after,  folk  sang  in  rude  doggrel — 

"  De  Witt  and  Cromwell  had  each  a  brave  soul ; 

I  freely  confess  it,  I  am  for  old  Noll. 
Tho'  his  government  did  a  tyrant  resemble, 

He  made  England  great  and  his  enemies  tremble."* 

And,  in  September,  1652,  we  find  a  pamphleteer  telling 
us,   of  what  was  then  the  finest  ship  in  the  British 

Navy  — 

"  The  Royal  Sovereign  is  admiral,  she  carries  60  [this  is  below 
the  real  number]  pieces  of  cannon,  20  whereof  are  whole  culverin, 
and  carries  a  bullet  of  44  pound  weight.  She  hath  1 100  men  a-board, 
and  notwithstanding  her  massive  burden  is  one  of  the  swiftest  sailors 
on  the  ocean." 

Then,  he  adds,  speaking  of  the  "  Hollanders," — "  neither 
is  it  their  brandy-wine  that  can  infuse  courage  into 
them!" 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  September,  that  Admiral  Penn, 
in  the  James,  sighted  the  Dutchmen  off  the  North 
Foreland.  Blake,  immediately  on  his  signalling,  came 
up.  The  spirit  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  wretched;  it 
was  divided  by  every  variety  of  factious  dissension; 
and  the  men  of  the  Brederode,  Van  Tromp's  flag-ship, 
would  not  allow  the  new  Admiral  to  come  on  board ! 
De  Witt,  who  had  the  honour  of  an  eminent  family  as 
well  as  that  of  a  great  nation  to  maintain,  did  his  best. 
He  took  the  main  division,  himself;  gave  the  van  to 

*  "  State  Poems."     Fifth  edition,  1703. 
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De  Ruiter,  the  rear  to  De  "Wilde,  and  the  reserve 
to  Evertz.  He  formed  into  line,  and  awaited  the 
attack. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  having 
given  orders  from  the  Resolution  that  the  squadron 
should  reserve  its  fire  for  close  quarters,  bore  down  on 
the  Dutch  line,  which  fired  as  he  advanced.  The 
Dutch  tacked,  and  at  once  the  fleets  met  close  to  each 
other,  and  exchanged  murderous  broadsides.  An  hour's 
cannonading  followed ;  then  the  thunder  grew  inter- 
mittent; and  as  the  Dutch  fell  back,  the  heavy  clouds 
broke,  and  rolled  slowly  over  the  gray  sea.  The  Dutch 
drew  off,  fighting,  and  fought  till  nightfall,  their  last 
guns  flashing  red  through  the  dark  ;  but  they  were 
heavily  handled.  De  Ruiter's  ship  was  cut  up,  right 
and  left,  her  mainyard  lying  across  her  side  like  a  felled 
tree,  and  the  sails  torn  with  shot-holes  into  rags. 
Much  blood  had  moistened  the  sanded  decks  that  day. 
Two  Dutch  ships  had  gone  down;  and  two  had  been 
carried  by  boarding.  Next  morning,  Blake  expected 
the  battle  to  be  renewed,  and  renewed  it  would  have 
been  had  De  Witt  had  his  way.  But  Evertz  and  De 
Ruiter  decided  against  him,  and  they  all  made  for 
home;  Blake  following,  as  close  as  his  damaged  ships 
would  allow.  Blake  returned  to  his  own  coast  to  be 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm;  De  Witt  was  mobbed  at 
Flushing,  all  his  glory  being  duly  forgotten  by  the 
"many-headed"  at  his  first  reverse;  and  De  Ruiter 
was  so  received,  that  he  offered  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion. 

By  a  natural  popular  law,  especially  visible  in  repub- 
lics, the  veteran  Van  Tromp  now  began  to  be  a  favourite 
again,  in  the  land  to  which  he  had  long  been  an  honour. 
Cheering  brayings  of  admiration  surrounded  the  den  of 
the  neglected  old  lion.  A  reaction  had  set  in,  and  the 
Dutch  populace  began  to  remember  a  truth,  which  in 
our  own  days  has  been  happily  expressed  in  a  lively 
ballad, — 
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"  Come,  cheer  up,  'tis  no  use  to  be  glum,  boys  ; 

'Tis  written,  since  fighting  begun, 
That  sometimes  we  fight  and  we  conquer, 

And,  sometimes,  we  fight  and  we  run."* 

There  was  a  general  demand  for  him,  and  for  another 
great  struggle  in  the  national  cause,  and  it  was  evident 
that  still  fiercer  battles  were  at  hand.  With  wonder- 
ful energy,  the  wealthy  States  raised  a  great  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Van  Tromp,  De  Ruiter,  Evertz,  and  Floritz. 
Admiral  Blake  had  just  had  his  commission  as  General 
and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  renewed,  with  Colonel  Deane 
and  General  Monk  for  colleagues.  He  was  preparing 
for  a  quiet  winter ;  had  sent  Ball  to  Elsinore  with  one 
batch  of  ships ;  Penn  to  convoy  colliers  to  Newcastle 
with  another ;  fifteen  to  the  river,  for  repair ;  and  was 
dodging  about,  as  they  say  afloat,  between  Essex  and 
Hampshire^  with  a  residue  of  thirty-seven  vessels  in- 
cluding frigates.  Such  was  the  position,  when  in  the 
gloomy  November  weather,  stout  Van  Tromp  suddenly 
left  the  Texel  and  made  his  appearance  off  the  Goodwin 
Sands  with  a  hundred  men-of-war  streaming  behind 
him  like  a  comet's  tail. 

Blake  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  great  disparity  of  num- 
bers, to  fight,  and  fight  he  did.  The  battle  took  place 
near  the  Ness,  in  Essex,  and  Blake  was  worsted.  He 
ran  into  the  river  and  anchored  in  Leigh  Roads.  Van 
Tromp  remained  for  the  time  master  of  the  Channel, 
and  passed  the  English  coasts  with  a  broom  at  his 
masthead.  This  flash  of  Dutch  humour  indicated  that 
he  meant  to  sweep  the  sea,  and  great  was  the  joy  in  the 
United  Provinces  when  the  news  of  the  success  reached 
them. 

The  worst  of  Blakers  check  was  not  the  check  itself, 
for  with  such  odds  against  him  he  had  incurred  no  dis- 
grace. But  some  of  the  captains — from  disaffection  or 
other  cause — had  not  behaved  well.  He  wrote  to  the 
Council  of  State,  requesting  an  inquiry  into  "  the  de- 

*  Thackeray's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Drum." 
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portment  of  the  several  commanders,"  and  added  (show- 
ing how  deeply  he  was  hurt)  a  request  for  his  "  discharge 
from  this  employment,  so  far  too  great  for  me."  The 
Council  immediately  thanked  him  for  his  good  conduct 
in  the  engagement,  sent  down  three  members  of  their 
body  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  issued  press- 
warrants  to  get  him  seamen  for  his  fleet.  During  the 
inquiry,  some  suspicion  of  misconduct  fell  upon  the 
Admiral's  own  brother,  Benjamin  Blake;  he  would 
listen  to  no  excuse  for  him,  and  sent  him  ashore. 

Early  in  February,  1653,  Blake  put  to  sea  (himself 
being  in  the  Triumph)  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  including 
frigates.  Monk  and  Deane  were  with  him  as  Generals, 
and  had  a  force  of  soldiers  afloat.  Penn  and  Lawson 
were  Vice  and  Rear- Admirals.  On  the  18th  Van  Tromp 
was  descried  to  windward,  near  Cape  de  la  Hogue,  the 
wind  being  from  the  north-west,  with  a  larger  fleet, 
in  charge  of  a  considerable  convoy.  He  might  have 
carried  his  convoy  away  safely  if  he  pleased,  but  he  left 
them  to  windward  and  bore  down  on  the  English.  The 
van  of  the  English  force,  in  which  were  the  three 
Admirals,  was  considerably  ahead  of  Monk  and  the 
main  body  of  the  fleet,  and  were  engaged  proportionably 
sooner.  The  combat  was  begun  by  the  chiefs.  Van 
Tromp,  in  the  Brederode,  passed  on  the  weather  side  of 
the  Triumph,  giving  her  a  broadside,  and  then  gave 
her  another  from  under  the  lee.  Penn  next  passed 
between  them  in  the  Speaker,  with  other  vessels  in  his 
wake,  and,  more  coming  up,  the  general  action  began. 
The  cold  wintry  sea  was  soon  strewn  with  traces  of  the 
fight.  The  battle  was  doggedly  fierce,  as  became  a 
battle  between  such  rivals.  One  ship  might  be  seen 
burning  fiercely  through  the  heart  of  the  smoke ;  then 
two  ships  would  come  together  with  a  crash,  and  the 
cry  would  be  for  boarders  and  boarding-pikes,  and  mad 
charges  would  be  made,  met,  repulsed,  and  returned 
in  kind.  Contemporary  letters  tell  how  the  roar  of  the 
guns  awoke  anxious  hearts  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
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and  told  both  nations  that  another  vital  day  had  come. 
Towards  noon  arrived  Monk  with  the  White  division, 
and  the  battle  lasted  all  day.  But  only  the  most  general 
notions  of  the  nature  of  it  can  be  formed.  Naval  nar- 
ratives, which  alone  could  make  the  details  intelligible, 
are  much  wanted  of  this  war;  and  it  is  no  discredit 
to  Mr.  Dixon,  under  the  circumstances,  that  his 
sea-tights  should  be  the  worst  parts  of  his  book.* 
Lord  Dundonald  has  indeed  done  him  the  honour  of 
revising  them ;  but  revision,  though  it  improves,  does 
not  supply — it  is  not  its  function  to  supply — absent 
material.  We  doubt  whether  the  details  could  now  be 
recovered  which  would  make  Tromp  and  Blake's  actions 
entirely  intelligible  even  to  the  navy;  and  a  landsman's 
narrative  of  them  can  be  satisfactory  neither  to  seamen, 
to  landsmen,  nor,  we  should  think,  to  himself. 

Night,  when  it  came,  found  Van  Tromp  retreating  to 
gather  his  merchantmen  under  his  wings — a  wounded 
but  still  a  plucky  bird.  He  had  lost  eight  men-of-war 
by  capture  or  by  tire.  Of  Blake's  fleet,  several  had 
been  boarded  but  recovered;  one  only,  the  Sampson, 
was  gone  from  him,  and  drifted  away  to  leeward,  while 
those  of  the  crew  who  survived  her  slaughtered  captain 
remained  on  board  Blake's  own  ship.  The  Triumph 
herself  had  ran  red  with  gallant  blood  that  day.  Ball, 
her  captain,  fell;  scores  of  her  crew  were  mown  down 
at  their  guns;  the  Admiral,  too,  had  a  wound  in  his 
thigh.  The  loss  of  the  Dutch  was,  no  doubt,  equally 
severe.  The  long  night  was  spent  in  sending  away  the 
wounded  and  preparing  for  the  morrow.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  calm  morning,  and  the  two  fleets  made  ready 
for  another  engagement. 

Van  Tromp  enclosed  his  traders  inside  his  men  of 
war  in  a  kind  of  crescent,  and  steered  up  Channel  in  a 

*  For  example,  Mr.  Dixon  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  tell  us  Loa- 
the wind  was — what  course  the  ships  were  steering — what  tack  they 
were  on,  &c, — without  which  particulars  no  one  can  reproduce  the 
scene  satisfactorily.  But,  except  in  the  case  of  James,  the  naval 
history  of  this  naval  country  is  unworthy  of  its  renown. 
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light  breeze.  Blake  chased,  and  they  met  again  off 
Dungeness.  A  running  fight  followed  after  the  first 
stand  the  Dutch  made,  and  the  close  of  the  second  day 
saw  five  Dutch  ships  lost  or  ruined  and  Van  Tromp 
retreating  on  Boulogne.  Defeated  from  without,  the 
Dutch  were  disorganised  within.  Several  of  Van 
Tromp's  captains  made  mean  excuses  for  discontinuing 
the  struggle,  and  he  was  forced  to  send  them  away  in 
the  night.  The  third  day  dawned,  and  Blake  renewed 
the  attack.  Van  Tromp  found  himself  obliged  to  send 
an  officer  to  carry  the  merchantmen  to  Calais  Roads, 
but  the  wind  was  against  them,  and  great  confusion 
was  caused  by  the  mingling  of  their  own  men-of-war 
with  them  during  the  retreat.  The  English  chased 
hard,  and  drove  the  Dutch  Admiral,  with  his  shattered 
remnant,  to  take  shelter  near  the  French  coast.  It  was 
a  dark  night,  and  it  blew  hard,  and  in  the  morning 
Blake  found  that  Van  Tromp  had  got  away  to  the  har- 
bours of  Zealand.  So  ended  the  famous  Battle  of  Port- 
land, in  which  seven  Dutch  and  three  English  captains 
fell,  and  two  English  Admirals,  Blake  and  Lawson,  were 
wounded.  The  Dutch  lost,  in  men-of-war  and  merchant 
ships,  what  was  a  squadron  in  itself.  London  was 
transported  with  delight.  A  thanksgiving  day  was 
appointed,  and  subscriptions  begun  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  had  fallen.  Blake  remained  at 
St.  Helen' s  refitting  for  some  weeks,  till  he  heard  that 
Van  Tromp  was  again  preparing  for  sea,  on  which  news 
he  crossed  over  with  a  large  force  and  insulted  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel.  He  then  went  northward 
with  a  moderate  force,  leaving  Monk  and  Deane,  with 
a  larger  one,  in  the  Downs,  and  cruised  between  the 
Forth  and  Moray  Firths. 

It  was  during  this  temporary  absence  of  the  Admiral 
that  a  most  memorable  event  happened  in  London. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  "  clad  in  plain  black 
clothes  and  gray  worsted  stockings,"  and  after  turning 
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the  Rump  out  of  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  to 
the  grief  of  all  pure  Republicans,  and  the  inextinguish- 
able delight  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  celebrated  the  deed 
in  a  capital  song.  We  do  not  sympathise  with  Mr. 
Dixon  in  his  indignation  at  this  proceeding.  The  Rump 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  "  representatives  "  of  Eng- 
land in  any  true  sense,  and  when  things  have  come  to 
the  pass  that  they  then  had  from  revolution,  a  military 
absolutism  becomes  not  only  inevitable  but  highly  de- 
sirable. Indeed,  we  entirely  agree  with  Clarendon, 
that  the  dismissal  of  the  Rump  in  this  way  was  "  gene- 
rally very  grateful  and  acceptable  to  the  people,  how 
wonderful  soever  the  circumstances  thereof  had  been."* 
Cromwell  was  the  man  of  the  situation,  and  when  we 
compare  his  character  with  that  of  other  historical  per- 
sonages in  a  similar  crisis,  we  may  well  be  grateful  for 
— yes,  and  proud  of — the  fact. 

The  Admiral,  says  his  biographer,  did  not  sign  "  those 
documents"  .  .  .  "which  carried  to  the  usurper  an  as- 
surance that  his  violence  would  not  be  opposed  by  the 
navy."  We  are  aware  that  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  document  of  recognition  sent  by  Admiral  Penn 
and  Generals  Deane  and  Monk,  with  the  signatures  of 
three -and-thirty  captains. f  But  he  cannot  possibly 
have  had  time  to  get  up  with  their  fleet.  It  is  unim- 
portant, however,  whether  he  recognised  the  change  in 
form,  for  he  certainly  recognised  it  in  fact.  True  to 
his  principle,  that  "  'tis  not  our  business  to  mind  State 
affairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us"  he  re- 
mained at  his  post.  He  was  a  member  of  Cromwell's 
first  parliament,  called  "  Barebones  Parliament,"  which 
was  virtually  chosen  by  Oliver  himself.  He  was  elected 
by  the  burgesses  of  Bridgewater  their  representative  in 
Oliver's  second  parliament,  and  in  the  December  of 
1653  he  became  a  member  of  Oliver's  Admiralty.     His 

*  Clarendon's  "  Rebellion,"  vol.  v.  p.  307. 

f  It  is   printed  from  the  Perfect  Diurnal  in  Granville  Penn's 
<;  Memorial  of  Sir  William  Penn." 
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name  cannot  be  dissociated  from  that  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector, and  he  aided  his  glory  by  his  actions  that  very 
year  and  for  four  years  afterwards. 

In  June  the  active  Dutch  once  more  showed  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Channel,  and  in  grand  style,  with 
four  admirals  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships.  They 
fell  in  first  with  the  Blue  squadron  under  Lawson,  who 
engaged  De  Ruiter  in  the  forenoon  on  the  2nd  of  that 
month.  In  an  hour  Van  Tromp's  bowsprit  showed 
through  the  smoke,  and  close  broadside  fighting  followed 
as  the  other  bodies  on  both  sides  came  up.  They  fought, 
as  usual,  till  separated  by  darkness,  and  next  morning, 
after  some  manoeuvring,  the  fight  was  renewed.  It  wa3 
raging  away  on  the  fine  summer-lit  waters,  when  a 
fresh  roar  of  cannonading  made  itself  audible  through 
the  din.  Blake's  force  had  come  down  from  the  north- 
ward, and  young  Robert  Blake,  his  nephew,  broke  the 
Dutch  line  amidst  uproarious  English  cheering.  Van 
Tromp  was  desperate,  and  his  men  of  the  Brederode 
performed  desperate  exploits.  They  boarded  the  James, 
Penn's  ship,  but  were  driven  back  by  opposing  boarders 
from  that  vessel.  In  a  few  wild  seconds  the  James's 
men  gained  Van  Tromp's  quarter-deck,  the  sacred  part  of 
a  man-of-war,  when  the  Admiral  threw  a  light  into  the 
magazine,  which  blew  up  the  decks  and  sent  the  boar- 
ders into  the  air.  His  own  life  was  saved,  no  one  knew 
how,  but  the  report  of  his  death  which  followed  seems 
to  have  been  the  turning-point  of  the  day.  His  fleet 
broke  up,  and  showed  their  sterns  in  all  directions,  and 
though  he  shot  about  amongst  them  in  a  quick-sailing 
frigate,  the  day  was  lost.  The  English  Admirals  pressed 
on  their  wake  as  they  flew,  and  ship  after  ship  sunk  for 
ever  into  an  ocean  grave.  Van  Tromp  got  away,  as 
usual,  but  the  losses  of  his  force  were  immense  :  eight 
men-of-war  destroyed,  eleven  captured,  with  officers 
and  men  of  all  ranks  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds. 
The  English,  on  this  occasion,  had  more  than  a  hundred 
men  killed  and  more  than  two  hundred  wounded,  and 
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our  squadrons  were  battered  in  hull  and  rigging  till  the 
ships  were  a  sight  to  see. 

After  much  exertion,  for  the  fleet  required  every  kind 
of  care  and  reinforcement,  Blake  was  compelled  to  go 
ashore,  ill.  During  his  absence,  Penn,  Lawson  and 
Monk  fought  the  final  sea-battle  of  this  great  war,  with 
the  Dutch  Admirals  Van  Tromp,  Evertz,  and  De  Ruiter. 
It  lasted  three  days,  and  on  the  third  the  famous 
Van  Tromp  lay  dead  in  his  cabin  with  a  musket-ball  in 
his  heart.  The  old  seaman  must  have  felt  a  pang 
bitterer  than  death,  at  dying  defeated  ;  but  he  was  true 
to  the  last,  and  few  Englishmen  who  love  sea  stories 
and  great  sea  names  are  likely  to  pass  through  Delft 
without  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave.  The  close  of  the 
struggle  excited  immense  enthusiasm  in  England, — 
and  well  it  might.  Holland  yielded  to  us  on  every 
point  ;  and  from  that  epoch  dates  the  real  supremacy 
of  our  naval  power. 

While  the  rejoicings  were  going  on  for  the  final 
victory,  Blake  had  been  struggling  with  disease  among 
the  green  fields  of  Somersetshire.  Fever  and  dropsy 
hung  about  the  stout  Admiral,  now  fifty-five  years  old, 
together  with  scurvy,  the  peculiar  sailors'  evil.  But 
the  country  air,  so  exquisitely  refreshing  to  one  who 
for  years  has  tasted  air  flavoured  with  salt  —  the  deep 
quiet  —  the  "  all  night  in, "  which  conveys  an  idea  of 
luxury  to  the  naval  mind  such  as  folks  ashore  can 
hardly  understand — these  by  degrees  brought  the  hero 
round.  He  corresponded  on  business  with  his  col- 
leagues and  the  Navy  Commissioners.  In  early  winter 
he  came  to  London,  and  attended  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  soon  he  was  afloat  again  on  board  the  Swift- 
sure  at  Spithead.  But  there  was  nothing  since  the 
triumphs  of  '52,  '3,  to  require  his  presence  there  long, 
and  we  next  find  him  at  Bridgewater,  "purging  the 
churches  of  England  of  ignorant,  scandalous,  and  in- 
efficient pastors  !"  A  stranger  task  to  modern  ears 
could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  a  British  Admiral. 
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But  such  men  as  Blake  are  a  class  by  themselves  in 
history  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  quite  equal  to  the  duty. 

A  new  naval  armament  was  now  in  preparation,  ail 
the  summer  of  1654.  Blake  was  in  London  in  May, 
"  where,  "  says  Mr.  Dixon,  who,  whatever  his  leanings, 
gives  fair  play,  "  we  find  him  dining  with  Crom- 
well." This  does  not  look  much  like  antagonism  to 
Oliver,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  could  not  have  got  Lud- 
low to  meet  him.  Blake  zealously  entered  on  the 
new  expedition,  and  sailed  under  sealed  orders  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  A  great  blow  was  to  be  struck  at 
Spain,  a  power  peculiarly  detestable  to  the  Puritans,  as 
everybody  knows.  Blake  was  appointed  to  blockade 
her  ports  :  Penn  to  attack  her  colonies.  But  there  was 
some  preliminary  work  to  do  in  the  Mediterranean, 
before  the  Spanish  war  formally  began  ;  and  the  Admi- 
ral's name  was  soon  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  various 
nations  on  the  shores  of  that  pleasant  sea. 

After  leaving  Cadiz,  where  he  had  anchored  early  in 
December,  Blake  made  for  Naples  to  pursue  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  whose  threatened  invasion  of  the  fair  city  he  had 
instructions  to  prevent.  The  Duke  was  gone,  and  Blake 
followed  him  to  Leghorn.  All  along  the  coast,  people 
trembled  at  the  presence  of  such  heretics,  covered  with 
such  prestige,  and  armed  with  such  a  fleet.  At  Leghorn, 
Blake  demanded  and  obtained  compensation  in  money, 
for  the  owners  of  vessels  that  had  been  sold  there  by 
Kupert  and  Maurice.  He  next  demanded  similar  compen- 
sation from  the  Pontiff,  Alexander  VII.,  for  other  ves- 
sels sold  by  the  same  princes  in  Boman  ports.  It  must 
have  been  with  a  proud,  grave  pleasure,  dashed  pro- 
bably with  that  sense  of  humour  which  we  know  the 
Puritan  Admiral  to  have  possessed,  that  he  received  on 
board  his  sixty-gun  ship  George,  the  20,000  pistoles 
which  his  demands  produced  from  the  Holy  See.  He 
now  urged  on  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  freedom  of 
worship  for  Protestants,  and  after  much  foul  weather 
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and  unfortunately  some  touch  of  plague,  which  they 
caught  from  two  French  prizes  taken  in  the  Levant, 
and  which  did  not  spare  Blake  himself,  he  took  his  fleet 
away  from  Italy  to  the  African  coast — to  Tunis. 
England  had  an  account  to  settle  with  the  piratical 
powers  along  North  Africa,  and  this  was  to  be  done 
before  he  returned  to  Spain.  His  first  demand  from  the 
Dey  produced  only  a  distinct  refusal  to  give  up  the 
prizes  taken  from  the  English.  Blake  retired  awhile  to 
Cagiiari,  to  refit  and  provision,  and  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1655,  appeared  before  Porto  Ferino.  Again,  the  Dey 
was  appealed  to,  but  again  he  refused  ;  nay,  would  not 
give  the  English  fleet  a  drop  of  fresh  water.  Blake  now 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  next,  and  having  with- 
drawn from  the  sight  of  the  place  by  way  of  feint,  he 
suddenly  reappeared,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  drew  all  his 
squadron  in  as  near  the  forts  as  possible,  and  cannon- 
aded them  heartily.  Besides  the  regular  attack  on  the 
shore  defences,  he  sent  in  boats  to  fire  the  corsair  ships, 
and  was  completely  successful  in  both  his  objects.  He 
then  sailed  for  Tripoli,  but  the  Dey  there  had  heard  the 
news  and  was  wiser.  After  a  visit  to  the  Adriatic, 
where  the  Venetians  received  him  with  honour,  he  again 
looked  in  at  Tunis,  found  the  Dey  manageable,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him.  At  Malta,  the  renowned 
military  Order,  long  the  advanced  guard  of  Christen- 
dom, yielded  the  prizes  which  he  asked,  and  allowed 
him  to  depart  satisfied.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  naval  supremacy  of  his  country,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  entered  his  mind,  as  his  boat  rowed  into  the  noble 
harbour  of  Valetta,  what  a  scene  it  would  present  before 
two  centuries  were  passed,  to  his  successors,  the  Admi- 
rals of  England.  How  those  proud  knights,  who  used 
to  ride  up  the  great  staircase  of  their  palace  on  their 
mules  to  seat  themselves  at  the  banquet,  would  be  re- 
presented only  by  the  coats-of-arms  on  the  flagstones  of 
their  church,  which  still  provoke  some  moralising  reflec- 
tions in  the  minds  of  languid  travellers  in  the  south. 
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And,  how  their  place  would  be  filled  by  his  own  country- 
men, surrounded  by  forts,  and  dockyards,  and  ships ; 
and  with  a  society  of  their  own,  duly  supplied  with  its 
opera,  and  races,  and  regattas,  and  balls.  The  "master's 
mates  "  of  Blake's  ship  would  not  know  the  "  service" 
again,  if  they  could  see  their  young  representatives  in 
our  day  taking  their  ices  in  the  cafes,  and  cantering 
their  horses  past  Florian  Gardens.  They  are  fine  fellows, 
too,  many  of  them,  but  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a 
little  more  study  of,  and  a  little  more  feeling  for,  their 
homelier  forefathers  who  conquered  Van  Tromp. 

Leaving  Malta,  on  his  way  westward,  Blake  touched 
at  Algiers.  There,  too,  his  name  insured  him  respect, 
and  the  Dey  was  civil  and  conciliatory.  The  Eng- 
lish captives  were  ransomed  at  a  moderate  rate,  and 
a  pretty  illustration  of  the  old  English  nautical  cha- 
racter showed  itself.  Some  of  the  squadron  lying  in- 
shore observed  some  poor  fellows  swimming  toward 
them,  and  boat-fulls  of  turbaned  Moors  in  full  chase. 
The  unhappy  wretches  were  Dutchmen  trying  to  escape 
from  their  captors.  At  once,  a  subscription  was  got  up, 
to  which  every  sailor  gave  a  dollar  of  his  wages,  and 
the  countrymen  of  our  late  enemies  were  sent  home 
again,  free,  happy,  and  grateful. 

Having  touched  at  Malaga,  Blake  reached  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz  in  June.  Meanwhile  the  West  Indian  part  of  the 
attack  on  Spain  had  miscarried  in  one  important  par- 
ticular. Yenables  had  failed  before  Hispaniola,  a  fact 
which  inspired  Spain  with  more  delight  than  the  cap- 
ture of  Jamaica  by  Penn  could  neutralise.  Philip  de- 
clared war,  and  seized  the  persons  of  all  English  resi- 
dents, and  factors,  and  their  properties ;  the  Spanish 
merchants  equipped  a  squadron  to  convoy  traders,  which 
put  to  sea  early  in  August,  and  was  seen  by  Blake  to 
windward  of  him,  near  Lagos  Bay  (where  he  was  going 
for  water),  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  He  at  once 
resolved  to  engage,  and  made  after  them.  But  the 
wind  fell  and  fogs  came,  and  the  evening  of  the  second 
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day  arrived,  and  yet  the  proper  opportunity  had  not 
come.  We  shall  allow  the  Admiral  to  explain  for  him- 
self his  subsequent  resolutions,  and  to  picture  the  state 
of  his  fleet  to  the  Protector.  The  following  passages  are 
from  a  letter  from  Blake  to  Cromwell,  dated,  "  Aboard 
the  George,  in  Cascaes  Road,  August  30,  1655, "  and 
given  in  full  in  Mr.  Dixon's  biography  : — 

"  These  checks  of  providence  did  put  us  upon  second  thoughts, 
and  a  strict  review  of  the  instructions  which  I  had  received,  the 
which  being  all  perused  and  compared  together  at  a  council  of  war, 
we  could  not  find  in  them  any  authority  given  unto  us  to  attack  this 
party,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  and  we  had  reason  also  to  conceive 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  your  Highness  that  we  should  be  the  first 
breakers  of  the  peace,  seeing   your  Highness  having   notice  of  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Spanish  fleet  did  not  give  us  any  new  direction 
at  all  touching  the  same  in  your  last  order  of  the  30th  July.     Upon 
these  grounds  we  receded  from  our  first  resolution,  and  took   into 
consideration  the  state  of  our  fleet,  which  we  found  in  all  things  to 
be  extremely  defective,   but  more   particularly  in  want  of  liquor  ; 
some  of  the  ships  having  not  beverage  for  above  four  days,  and  the 
whole  not  able  to  make  above  eight,  and  that  at  short  allowance  ; 
and  no  small  part  both  of  our  beverage  [beer]  and  water  stinking. 
.  .  .  [Here  follow  further  accounts  of  their  difficulties,  and  that  they 
had  put  into  Lisbon.]  .  .  .  Our  only  comfort  is  that  we  have  a  God 
to  lean  upon,   although  we  walk   in  darkness   and  see  no  lijrht.     / 
shall  not  trouble  your  Highness  with  any  complaints  of  myself,  of  the 
indisposition  of  my  body,  or  troubles  of  my  mind;  my  many  infirmi- 
ties will  one  day,  I  doubt  not,  sufficiently  plead  for  me  or  against  me, 
so  that  I  may  be  free  of  so  great  a  burden,  consoling  myself  in  the 
meantime  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  firm  purpose  of  my  heart  with  all 
faithfulness  and  sincerity  to  discharge  the  trust  tchile  reposed  in  ?ne." 

These  are  touching  words.  His  great  heart  had 
survived  his  good  constitution,  which  now  was  break- 
ing down  before  the  heavy  labours  and  peculiar  diseases 
of  sea  life.  Three  weeks  after  writing  this  letter,  and 
finding  that  there  was  no  present  expectation  of  the 
Spanish  silver  fleet  for  which  he  was  on  the  look  out, 
he  ran  home  to  repair  and  replenish  his  exhausted 
squadron.  He  found  Cromwell  with  as  much  on  his 
hands  as  he  could  manage,  and  quite  unable — with 
Deane,  Penn,  Ascue,  Lawson,  dead  or  not  suited  to  his 
Government — to  dispense  with  his  naval  genius,  name, 
and  experience.     The  Catholic  powers  were  in  ominous 
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combination  against  England,  and  the  successes  recently 
achieved  in  the  Mediterranean  required  constant  watch- 
ing. Blake  did  not  shrink  from  any  task.  Sick  and 
broken  as  he  was,  he  watched  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions in  dockyard  and  arsenal,  and  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1656,  went  on  board  the  Naseby,  with  young 
Montagu  (one  of  the  Montagu  family  whose  names  so 
often  occur  at  that  period  on  the  same  side  of  politics) 
for  his  colleague.  The  squadron  dropped  westward 
down  the  Channel,  keeping  the  coast  as  far  as  Torbay, 
— then  turned  away  to  the  southward,  and  Blake  saw 
the  last  of  the  white  cliffs  and  green  slopes  of  old  Eng- 
land. 

His  first  duty  was  to  effect  a  permanent  treaty  with 
Portugal,  the  tactics  of  which  towards  the  English 
Government  were  very  slippery,  and  the  capital  of 
which  had  recently  been  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful 
attempt  by  assassins  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Meadows,  our 
English  envoy  there.  He  left  a  few  frigates  to  keep  a 
look  out  on  Cadiz,  and  at  once  came  to  an  anchor  with 
his  squadron,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  After  some 
tedious  delays  and  evasions  —  the  letters  about  which 
still  irritate  in  the  perusal  in  the  pages  of  Thurloe  — 
the  King  agreed  to  the  treaty,  and  paid  the  money,  due 
as  compensation  and  on  other  grounds,  to  the  offended 
Government.  Blake  then  proceeded  to  his  post  off 
Cadiz,  to  do  what  damage  he  could  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  look  out  for  their  costly  argosies  from  America. 
Bad  weather  followed,  and  the  squadron  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  gales.  The  Spanish  vessels  in  the  harbour 
would  not  venture  out.  The  topsails  of  the  argosies 
they  longed  for  rose  not  above  the  sea.  The  Admiral 
made  a  diversion  to  chastise  Malaga,  achieved  it  most 
successfully,  and  returned.  Provisions  and  water  ran 
short,  and  he  moved  northwards  to  get  them  in  Portu- 
gal, leaving  Captain  Stayner  with  seven  ships  to  occupy 
the  old  post.  This  was  in  September.  While  the  two 
commanders  were  away,  a  division  of  the  glittering 
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silver  fleet  met  the  ardent  eyes  of  Stayner's  squadron. 
The  rapture  of  that  moment  must  have  been  worth  an 
age !  There  they  were,  four  splendid  Spanish  galleons, 
two  India-built  merchantmen,  their  holds  full  of  the 
choicest  products  of  the  far  west  —  gold  and  silver, 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  hides,  indigo,  sugar,  cochi- 
neal, varinas,  tobacco.  The  viceroy  of  Lucia  and  his 
family,  with  other  potentates  of  the  proudest  breed  of 
potentates  in  the  world,  were  on  board,  fatally  uncon- 
scious of  the  coming  danger.  It  was  evening  of  the  8th 
September  when  they  first  saw  Stayner's  frigates,  and 
concluded  them  to  be  their  own.  Day  dawned,  and 
with  it  a  consciousness  of  their  deadly  error.  They 
scattered  themselves  in  confusion,  like  pigeons  when  a 
hawk  is  on  the  wing;  some  of  them  running  ashore  as 
their  only  chance  of  saving  their  treasures.  Stayner 
was  upon  them  immediately,  and  there  were  six  hours 
of  sharp  fighting.  Their  vice-admiral  was  beaten,  and 
his  vessel  plundered  and  burnt,  the  viceroy  and  his 
family  going  down  in  it.  Only  two  ships  escaped,  and 
great  was  the  treasure  of  sparkling  silver  pieces  which 
fell  into  the  sailors'  horny  hands.  Montagu  came  home 
with  the  prizes.  The  bullion  was  sent  up  to  London 
under  the  charge  of  soldiers,  and  eight-and-thirty  wag- 
gon loads  of  silver  reeled  through  the  streets  amidst 
the  applauses  of  the  multitude,  to  its  place  at  the 
Tower. 

Meanwhile  our  Admiral  remained  at  his  perilous  post, 
and  carried  on  a  winter  blockade.  A  dreary  winter 
passed  away,  and  never  had  Cadiz  been  free  from 
enemies,  except  in  weather  in  which  the  most  daring 
spirits  of  the  town  would  not  have  dreamed  of  ventur- 
ing out.  The  spring  of  1657  came.  He  had  had  a  run 
to  Tetuan  inside  the  Straits,  and  given  a  hint  to  the 
Barbary  rovers  to  be  upon  their  good  behaviour.  He 
now  received  information  that  another  silver  fleet  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  taken  shelter  in  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  he  started  for  those  regions  imme- 
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diately.  It  was  the  13th  of  April  when  he  sailed  —  the 
Ides  —  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  veteran,  who 
always  kept  up  his  classics,  and  talked  about  them 
whenever  he  could  get  a  chance,  remembered  Maecenas's 
birthday,  and  ran  over  the  Est  mihi  nonum  in  which 
Horace  celebrates  it.  But  this  reminds  us,  as  he  sails 
southward,  that  we  ought  to  peep  over  the  shoulder  of 
his  old  biographer  of  the  last  century,  and  form,  out  of 
the  personal  details  which  he  gives  us,  some  portrait  of 
him  in  his  ship. 

He  was  always,  at  bottom,  an  earnest,  grave,  pious 
man  —  a  Puritan  gentleman  of  the  highest  breed.  No 
oath  was  ever  heard  in  his  vessel,  as  we  know  from  one 
who  lived  to  tell  the  fact  to  the  writer  just  mentioned. 
All  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  kept  in  his  fleet  as 
in  the  most  decorous  town ;  days  of  humiliation  1  too,  on 
due  occasions,  when  he  himself  "  prayed  in  publick  with 
his  people."  Yet  he  was  not  without  a  singular  relish 
for  humour,  and  even  sarcasm;  he  kept  up  a  good 
knowledge  of  polite  literature  (which  no  fanatic  ever 
does),  and  had  even  the  pleasant  human  weakness  of 
liking  it  to  be  known  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
scholarship  while  defending  Taunton  or  chasing  Yan 
Tromp.  He  had  those  local,  homely  feelings,  often 
found  in  great  men,  and  generally  in  kindly  ones ;  for 
instance,  he  would  get  his  bread,  cheese,  and  beer  from 
Somersetshire,  and  had  a  Bridgewater  man  about  him 
with  whom  he  liked  to  chat  of  the  people  and  places  of 
his  native  town.  All  these  traits  are  very  English,  and 
remind  one  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Collingwood.  In  per- 
son he  was  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  of  a  sanguine 
complexion,  and  had  a  certain  species  of  dignity  yet 
simplicity  about  him. 

"  The  last  tiling  he  did  after  he  had  given  his  commands  to  his 
men,"  says  the  Biographer  of  1740,  "  was  to  pray  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Mr.  Bear "  [afterwards  Mayor  of  Bridgewater,  and  the 
writer's  informant],  "  after  which  he  would  say,  '  Thomas,  bring  me 
the  pretty  cup  of  sack.'  He  would  then  sit  down,  and  give  Thomas 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  inquire  what  news  he  had  of  the  Bridgewater 
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men,  &c.  ;  then  eating  a  little  bread,  with  two  or  three  glasses  of 
canary  wine,  he  went  to  bed." 

AVe  are  now  near  the  end  of  this  great  and  good 
man's  career,  and  his  last  bit  of  service  was  worthy  of 
his  whole  life.  It  was  one  of  the  most  daring  things 
any  hero  ever  did,  and  wonderful  when  viewed  as  the 
work  of  a  man  far  gone  in  deadly  disease,  and  at  the 
head  of  an  overworked  and  ill-furnished  squadron. 

When  the  Spanish  admiral  at  Santa  Cruz  heard  of 
Blake's  design,  he  prepared  for  a  desperate  defence. 
The  harbour,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  was  defended  by 
a  regular  castle.  Forts  lined  the  inner  part  of  the  bay ; 
and  the  forts  were  connected  with  the  castle  by  a  line 
of  earthworks.  To  these  preparations  were  added  the 
vessels  of  the  silver  fleet  itself — the  treasure  having- 
been  previously  carried  ashore  from  it  to  the  town  — 
and  the  galleons  disposed  with  their  broadsides  out- 
wards at  the  narrow  entrance.  Other  vessels  formed 
still  another  line  inside  these,  and  not  a  spot  but  what 
was  made  available  for  musket  or  cannon.  It  was 
literally  like  going  into  the  lion's  jaw. 

Monday,  the  20th  April,  1657,  came;  and  as  the  day 
dawned  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  the  Happy  Isles 
the  canvas  of  Blake's  squadron  loomed  high  out  of  the 
sea.  The  Spaniards  were  ready,  and  waiting.  The 
sick  Admiral  rose  from  his  bed,  came  out  into  the  fresh 
breeze  which  filled  the  sails  and  hurried  them  on 
towards  the  enemy,  and  called  a  council  of  war.  He 
laid  his  plans  for  an  attack  before  them,  and  everybody 
knew  he  must  do  his  best,  and  that  the  risk  was  tre- 
mendous. Prayers  were  offered  up  before  breakfast, 
and  then  the  terrible  day's  work  began. 

The  partition  of  labour  was  very  simple.  Blake  took 
to  himself  and  his  division  the  attack  on  the  castle  and 
batteries.  To  Stayner  was  intrusted  the  attack  on  the 
galleons,  the  Admiral  no  doubt  remembering  his  recent 
practice  in  that  way.  They  had  twenty -five  ships  and 
frigates  between   them.      Forward   went  the   gallant 
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Stayner  with  his  vice-admiral's  pendant  streaming  from 
the  Speaker  in  the  van  of  all.  Castle,  batteries,  gal- 
leons, he  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  freshest  fire, 
and  he  did  so,  right  into  a  semicircle  of  shot,  but  near 
to  the  special  craft  that  he  meant  to  take.  Blake  fol- 
lowed immediately,  took  the  shore  work  to  himself,  and 
left  Stayner  the  galleons.  It  soon  became  a  simple 
question  of  cannonading,  and  the  English  cannonading 
was  the  best.  The  fire  from  the  forts  slackened  by 
decrees,  and  batteries  were  shut  up  one  by  one.  At 
noon,  Blake  could  spare  a  little  time  to  help  Stayner. 
At  two  the  English  had  conquered.  Two  Spanish  ships 
had  gone  down,  and  every  vessel  in  harbour  was  on 
fire.  A  shift  of  wind  came  with  such  wonderful  felicity 
to  carry  them  out  again,  that  it  was  esteemed  distinctly 
providential  They  left  the  place  a  wreck,  and  yet 
themselves  got  away  with  fifty  men  only  killed,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Nothing  even  in  Blake's 
career  ever  so  much  delighted  the  English  nation,  or 
called  forth  so  much  wonder  and  admiring  applause. 
"What  especially  excited  surprise  and  speculation  was 
that  the  Admiral  should  have  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  while  under  the  protection  of  stone  walls,  and  this 
fact  not  only  drew  a  very  celebrated  remark  from 
Clarendon,  but  is  even  now  pressed  into  service  as 
bearing  on  existing  controversies.  "  He  was  the  first 
man  who  ever  brought  the  fleet  to  contemn  castles  on 
shore,"  says  Clarendon.  Mr.  Dixon  thinks  it  necessary, 
in  the  preface  to  his  cheap  edition,  to  make  the  exploit 
the  ground  of  hinting  at  the  inferior  practice  of  some 
modern  admirals.  This  is  no  doubt  a  popular  topic; 
but  for  our  own  parts, —  remembering  the  great  diver- 
sities of  opinion  which  exist  between  the  best  practical 
men  on  this  question  of  wooden  walls  v.  stone  ones; 
remembering  how  heavy  the  loss  at  Algiers  was,  though 
the  fortifications  there  were  wretched  compared  with 
those  now  existing  in  the  great  military  countries  of 
Europe;  bearing  in  mind  the  dictum  of  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington,  and  the  remarks  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 

for  our  own  parts,  we  say,  we  should  decline  the 
responsibility  of  giving  a  decided  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  not  a  more  important  question  than  the 
degree  to  which  the  changes  of  the  last  half-century 
have  affected  England's  naval  supremacy.  But  it  is  a 
question  which  only  time  can  decide,  and  which  cannot 
be  discussed  in  the  meanwhile  without  a  degree  of 
technical  and  special  knowledge,  very  rarely  found  out 
of  the  circle  of  professional  men.  Enough,  if  the  general 
body  of  popular  writers  supply  authentic  accounts  of 
the  exploits  of  earlier  heroes,  whose  glorious  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  their  own  time  affords  the 
best  encouragement  to  their  successors  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  of  another. 

The  remainder  of  Admiral  Blake's  great  story  is  soon 
told.  After  his  triumph  at  Santa  Cruz  he  returned  at 
once  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  His  spirit  was  as  high  as 
ever,  though  death  was  in  his  face ;  and  he  ran  over  to 
Salee  on  the  Morocco  coast  to  conclude  negotiations 
with  the  dusky  pirates  and  set  the  captives  of  Christen- 
dom free.  He  was  completely  successful  in  his  object, 
and  he  now  made  for  home.  The  honours  he  had  won 
by  his  late  expedition,  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  the 
jewel  sent  him,  the  letter  of  Cromwell,  came  to  him 
while  still  afloat.  He  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  every  hour.  By  the  time  Eng- 
land was  in  sight  he  was  on  his  deathbed  in  his  cabin, 
and  it  was  just  as  his  ship  sailed  into  Plymouth  Sound, 
and  there  rose  before  the  eyes  of  his  shipmates  the  well- 
known  scenes  of  the  finest  of  English  seaports,  that  his 
high  and  pure  spirit  passed  away.  It  was  the  autumn 
of  1657,  when  he  was  just  entering  on  his  sixtieth  year. 
His  obsequies  were  worthy  of  his  nation  and  his  fame. 
His  body,  embalmed,  and  cased  in  lead,  was  carried  by 
sea  to  Greenwich,  and  lay  in  state  on  the  spot  where 
the  present  noble  hospital  shelters  the  veterans  who 
fought  in  the  last  naval  war  under  men  like  himself. 
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His  long  funeral  procession,  barges  and  banners, 
admirals  and  generals,  all  the  great  state  officers  of  a 
great  and  stirring  yet  pious  and  reverent  age,  passed 
up  the  river  on  the  4th  of  September.  At  Westminster, 
salvoes  of  artillery  received  it;  and  heralds  were  in 
attendance  to  marshal  the  line  in  conformity  with  the 
traditions  of  earlier  ceremonies  in  honour  of  earlier 
heroes.  His  remains  were  then  laid  in  a  vault  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in  the  old  Abbey;  and 
one  of  the  simplest,  bravest,  truest  of  all  English  cap- 
tains was  handed  over  to  history  and  to  a  posterity 
which,  if  it  understands  its  own  interests,  will  never  let 
such  memories  die.  At  the  Restoration,  his  corpse  was 
taken  out  of  its  place  of  honour,  and,  says  Mr.  Dixon, 
"cast  into  a  pit."  But  though  it  was  certainly  re- 
moved from  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  it  was  treated  with  the  indecency  which 
our  biographer  reprehends.  Other  writers  of  credit 
represent  the  remains  as  having  been  simply  transferred 
to  the  Abbey  yard. 
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(October,  1858.) 

Our  English  lovers  of  the  wise  and  pleasant  Venusian 
continue  to  attempt  translating  him  so  pertinaciously 
that  we  are  fairly  provoked  into  inquiring  what  success 
has  yet  been  attained  in  the  object  by  our  national 
literature,  and  whether  there  are  any  prospects  of  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  achievement  of  the  nice  and  difficult 
task?  We  shall  not  apply  the  prosaic  test  of  utility  in 
the  matter,  for  we  do  not  estimate  roses  by  their  value 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  a  Horace  in  English,  like 
Horace  in  Latin,  would  be  something  beyond  price. 
But  even  on  the  ground  of  utility  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  say.  Who  knows  whether  a  vernacular  Horace  may 
not  yet  be  required  for  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  ? 
Who  knows  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  diffusion  of 
perfectly  graceful  and  accurate  versions  of  the  ancients 
upon  a  generation  which  threatens  to  respect  nothing 
older  than  1832?  From  this  point  of  view,  the  inquiry 
becomes  important  as  well  as  interesting ;  and  the  fact 
that  our  latest  translator  is  a  Peer  not  unknown  in 
public  life  acquires  a  new  significance.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  Horace  as  a  kind  of 
honorary  member  (along  with  other  ancients)  of  the 
British  constitution.  He  and  his  friends  have  helped 
to  form  our  statesmen,  polish  our  oratory,  and  point 

*  1,  The  Odes  and  Episodes  of  Horace,  translated  literally  and 
rhythmically.     By  W.  Sewell,  B.D.     1850. 

2.  The  Odes  of  Horace,  literally  translated  into  English  Verse.  By 
Henry  George  Robinson.     1844,  1855. 

3.  The  Odes  of  Horace,  translated  into  unrhymed  Metres,  ivith 
Introductions  and  Notes.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Professor  of  Latin, 
University  College,  London.     1853. 

4.  The  Odes  of  Horace,  in  Four  Books;  translated  into  English 
Lyric  Verse.  By  Lord  Ravensworth.  Dedicated  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.     1858. 
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our  conversation  for  many  ages,  and  that  Lord  Ravens- 
worth  should  be  his  translator  is  a  fact  which  we  are 
still  happy  to  be  able  to  characterise  as  English.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  loved  the  little  Roman;  Lord  Plunket 
learned  him  by  heart ;  Burke  quoted  him ;  Lord  North 
punned  upon  him;  Warren  Hastings  rendered  one  of 
his  most  famous  odes.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
there  are  noblemen,  diplomatists,  statesmen,  and  bishops 
as  well  as  poets  and  scholars,  among  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  naturalise  him  in  our  tongue ;  so  that 
the  task  can  hardly  be  called  one  of  mere  literature 
only,  and  before  we  begin  to  examine  it  specially  in  that 
light  we  feel  tempted  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  historical 
importance  of  Horace  himself. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  than  the  transition  by 
which  classical  literature  has  passed  from  a  revolution- 
ary into  a  conservative  influence.  It  was  once  dan- 
gerous to  be  suspected  of  Greek,  and  the  elderly  gentle- 
men of  the  fifteenth  century  did  not  half  like  a  young 
fellow  who  showed  a  marked  turn  for  Latin  prose, 
When  Horace  appeared  from  the  presses  of  Italy — as  if 
the  Esquiline  had  given  up  its  dead — he,  the  Epicurean 
and  the  admirer  of  Augustus,  began  his  modern  career 
in  the  capacity  of  a  reformer !  He  taught  Erasmus  to 
laugh  at  monks,  to  ridicule  old  feudal  funerals,  to  treat 
the  grotesque  figures  of  saints  with  little  more  reverence 
than  he  himself  had  shown  to  the  images  of  Priapus ; 
and  a  corresponding  influence  was  exercised  by  the  other 
comic  writers  of  antiquity  all  over  Europe.  Rabelais 
in  France,  Buchanan  in  Scotland,  Skelton  in  England, 
were  all  men  suckled  on  the  Wolf  of  Roman  satire ;  and 
cardinals  and  friars,  tyrants  and  hypocrites  were  pelted 
with  weapons  such  as  had  once  assailed  Domitian,  — 
Tigellinus,  —  bloated  libertini,  and  sham  Stoics.  Horace 
— less  direct  and  violent  than  other  satirists — proved 
also  to  have  an  element  capable  of  wider  employment 
in  the  world.  That  philosophy  of  moderation  which 
fills  his  later  works  —  the   Epistles  —  was  found  to 
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harmonise  with  certain  epochs  of  the  modern  world,  so 
much  as  to  become  traceable  in  our  moralists  and  divines. 
His  happy  sayings  obtained  the  currency  of  proverbs, 
and  the  authority  of  oracles.  The  world  has  long  for- 
gotten that  he  and  his  band  of  ancient  brothers  were 
once  thought  dangerous  to  churches  and  thrones.  They 
are  now  the  cherished  darlings  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
potentates,  loved  (strange  to  say)  least,  by  those  political 
parties  whose  existence  in  Europe  they  helped  to  make 
possible!  But  if  we  recognise  the  ingratitude  of 
"  Liberalism  "  when  it  assails  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  now  know  what  Latin 
and  Greek  really  teach.  The  old  abbots,  who  hated  the 
new  studies,  may  sleep  in  peace.  No  man  now  who 
knows  who  Brutus  was  is  likely  to  imitate  him.  We 
study  our  own  demagogues  in  Aristotle,  and  laugh  at 
them  in  Aristophanes,  Republics  which  remained  great 
or  independent  only  as  long  as  they  remained  historic 
and  aristocratic  present  little  for  the  imitation  of  rebel- 
lious cobblers.  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  stare 
when  brought  into  contact  with  societies  which  based 
all  politics  on  the  eternal  necessity  of  slavery,  and  made 
the  hatred  of  foreigners  a  part  of  public  virtue.  What 
fluctuations  of  opinion  and  varieties  of  view  has  the 
popularity  of  Horace  survived!  How  hopeless  seem 
the  prospects  of  our  modern  reputations,  when  we  con- 
template the  thousands  of  editions  and  versions  which 
maintain  and  diffuse  his  fame! 

But  let  us  now  (for  he  is  not  before  us  every  day) 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  more  recent  varieties  of 
Horatian  opinion.  Every  ancient  has  a  modern  lite- 
rature of  his  own,  and  rises  and  falls  in  popular  favour, 
as  the  years  roll  by,  like  a  living  writer.  Horace,  for  in- 
stance, was  not  so  early  translated  in  England  as  Virgil 
and  others,  nor — if  we  may  venture  on  so  decided  a 
generalisation —  was  he  so  much  valued  in  the  Elizabe- 
than period.  He  rose  in  favour  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  acquired  a  decided  accession  of  popularity 
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when  Pope  published  the  "Imitations."  The  great 
intellectual  movement  which  followed  the  French  revo- 
lution was  not  favourable  to  him;  he  was  assailed 
heavily  in  Germany,  and  Catullus  came  more  into  fashion. 
Niebuhr  was  a  great  admirer  of  Catullus,  but  he 
took  care  that  depreciation  of  the  later  author  should 
riot  go  too  far,  and  we  find  him  writing  thus  on  the 
subject  in  his  celebrated  "Letter  to  a  Young  Philo- 
loger :" — 

"  Horace's  Odes  may  also  benefit  the  young  as  a  standard  style 
formed  upon  the  Greek  model,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  contempt  for 
them  has  spread  which  is  only  allowable  and  not  arrogant  in  the  case 
of  a  very  small  number  of  Masters  in  philology." 

Since  that  time  the  tide  has  turned  again.  Abroad, 
there  have  been  several  excellent  editions  of  him  pub- 
lished; at  home,  besides  the  "Horatius  Restitutus"  of 
Dr.  Tate  and  the  edition  of  Milman,  there  have  been 
more  translations,  of  some  literary  pretension,  than  it 
would  be  easy  to  match  in  any  other  given  number  of 
previous  years.  A  reaction  has  set  in.  Just  as  the 
Queen  Anne's  men  and  their  successors  of  the  last 
century  have  recovered  from  the  depression  which  they 
experienced  during  the  first  ascendency  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  there  is  a  disposition  to  think  more  kindly 
and  highly  of  a  writer  whose  cause  is  very  much  the 
same.  A  liberal  compromise  has  been  entered  into 
among  the  men  of  letters  who  discuss  Horatian  ques- 
tions. How  far  was  he  really  a  poet?  How  far  was 
he  noble  as  a  man  ?  These  points  are  debated  without 
any  absurd  affectation  of  "contempt;"  and  on  them,  as 
on  other  controversies  regarding  Horace's  life  and  wri- 
tings, definite  grounds  of  agreement  begin  to  disclose 
themselves.  We  have  remarked  the  gradual  rise  of 
somewhat  new  conclusions  about  him;  but  these  are 
accompanied  everywhere  with  a  mixture  of  affection 
and  admiration  which  show  that  he  is  likely  to  survive 
the  tests  of  this  generation,  as  triumphantly  as  he  has 
those  of  any  preceding  one. 
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If,  for  example,   we   take  the   old   question — Was 
Horace  a  poet? — nobody  would  now  venture  to  answer 
it  in  the  merely  contemptuous  negative  of  a  sixth-rate 
imitator  of  Keats.     On  the   other  hand,  who  would 
assert  that  his  genius  was  as  naturally  poetic  as  that 
of  Shakspeare  or   Sophocles?      A  good   test  in  such 
cases  is  to  ask  whether  the  word  "poet"  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient description  for  a  man,  without  any  other ;  whether 
the  poetic  element  has  the  mastery  in  his  mind  and 
style?     Now,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  was  the 
case  with  Horace — whose  earliest  works  are  satires — 
whose  latest  works  are  epistles,  and  who  is  more  origi- 
nal, beyond  all  question,  in  these,  than  in  the  strictly 
poetic  compositions  which  he  wrote  for  the  lyre.     To 
say,  indeed,  that  he  was  more  original  in  these,  is  only 
to  say  that  he  was  a  Roman.     The  Roman  satire  stands 
by  itself,  and  is  a  native  production  of  the  Italian  soil. 
It  is  not  like  the  Archilochian  satires  which  Horace 
imitated  in  the  Epodes.     It  is  not  like  the  old  Comedy 
represented  by  Aristophanes.     It  is  a  peculiar  creation 
of  the  native  Roman  mind — rich  with  its  ancient  mo- 
rality, and  its  shrewd  mother-wit.     There  is  no  doing 
justice  to  or  understanding  the  Romans  without  re- 
membering their  humour ;  and  we  must  say  that  when 
we  think  of  Horace,  we  involuntarily  picture  the  little 
man  trotting  on  his  mule  and  watching  with  the  mixed 
sympathy  and  criticism  of  a  humorist  the  country-folk, 
or  curiously  scanning  the  flow  of  life  in  the  Suburra  or 
the  Sacred  Way.     We  rather,  that  is,  find  such  images 
of  him  rising  before  us,  than  those  presented  by  the 
lyrics,  —  Anacreontic  visions   of  poetic  dissipation  — 
Horatius  under  a  vine,  with  his  hair  anointed,  listening 
to  Tyndaris, — while  Puer,  myrtle-crowned,  is  coming 
along  with  a  wine-jar.     Briefly,  it  is  our  theory  that 
the  historical  Horace  was  a  philosophical  satirist  and 
moralist;  that  his  other  gifts  were  subordinate,   and 
that  his  lyrics  must  be  studied  with  a  constant  eye  to 
their  artificial  and  (in  some  instances,  at  all  events) 
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utterly  unreal  character.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  had  been  only  satirist  and  moralist,  how  could  he 
have  written  the  Carmina  —  supposing  him  to  have 
imitated  ever  so  closely  Alcasus  and  Sappho,  and 
Anacreon  ?  And  here  it  is  useless  to  puzzle  ourselves 
over  the  recondite  meanings  that  may  lie  in  the  word 
Poet.  He  is  a  poet  who  can  produce  the  effects  of 
poetry.  The  Bandusian  fountain  gratifies  the  sense  by 
its  coolness,  and  lulls  it  with  its  plash.  What  can 
anybody  who  describes  a  fountain  do  more?  We  are 
far  from  maintaining  that  Horace  was  no  poet  at  all. 
We  think  that  in  mind  and  character  he  was  essentially 
a  philosopher ;  but  that  he  had  sufficient  poetic  genius 
—  given  a  lyrical  literature  and  foreign  metres  —  to 
produce  delightful  odes,  and  odes  which  we  should  still 
enjoy,  even  if  the  songs  of  Lesbos  had  survived.  But 
this  is  a  different  thing  from  calling  a  man  a  creative 
poet.  The  civilised  world,  in  fact,  had  advanced  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  beyond  the  stage  where  lyrics 
originate.  They  belong  to  the  grand  old  singing  time 
of  peoples,  when  their  hearts  and  voices  are  young,  — 
to  the  spring  season  of  a  race,  when  its  creeds  and  in- 
stitutions are  flourishing  healthily  about  it  like  the 
leaves,  and  it  pours  out  song  for  song's  sake.  Horace 
was  as  far  removed  in  time  from  that  epoch,  as  we  are 
from  the  epoch  which  produced  the  feudal  ballads. 
And  indeed,  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  compare  his 
poetic  position  under  Augustus,  with  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  under  George  the  Fourth.  They  were  both  poets, 
but  not  poets  only.  They  were  both  inspired  by  the 
minstrelsy  of  a  day  long  gone  by,  and  yet  as  men  of 
the  world  and  of  general  genius  acquired  a  fame  apart 
from  their  poetic  fame.  It  is  not  as  singer  after  all,  so 
much  as  thinker,  that  Horace  has  left  his  mark  on 
Europe;  and  when  we  talk  of  Sir  Walter,  we  talk  of 
him  rather  as  the  great  describer  of  character,  the  wise 
kindly  judge  of  mankind,  than  as  the  bard  who  sang 
the  battles  of  Flodden  or  Harlaw. 
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According  to  this  view,  Horace  is  beginning  defi- 
nitely to  take  his  place  as  the  great  man  of  the  world 
among  poets,  and  the  great  poet  of  men  of  the  world. 
He  heads  that  large  and  influential  body  of  writers 
which  includes  in  our  literature  Addison  and  Pope; 
men  who  have  written  admirable  poems,  but  who  are 
yet  (by  a  popular  instinct  perhaps  deeper  than  criticism) 
separated  as  a  class  from  the  Shakspeares  and  Spensers. 
His  character,  too,  rises  definitely  before  us  and  har- 
monises with  his  works,  when  we  describe  him  as  one 
of  the  best  and  kindliest  "  men  of  the  world "  whose 
biography  has  ever  become  a  matter  of  historical 
concern.  Horace  is  not  a  solitary  singer  living  in 
his  own  world,  and  listened  to  from  without,  like  a 
nightingale.  He  is  a  cheerful  creature,  loving  society 
and  the  light ;  a  man  among  men  as  well  as  a  writer 
for  them.  His  soul  was  not  a  star  that  dwelt  apart ; 
but  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  brilliant  lamp  for  the 
habitations  of  mankind.  "  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
emphatically  at  the  Mitre,  when  Boswell  wondered  how 
he  could  live  on  easier  terms  with  the  learned  and  pious 
doctor  than  with  his  own  father,  "  I  am  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  I  take  the  colour  of  the  world  as  it  moves 
along."  This  was  Horace's  way.  He  wrote  charming 
little  songs  for  it  (after  the  Greek,  many  of  them); 
made  beautiful  little  paintings  for  it, — graceful  delinea- 
tions of  that  ancient  Mythology  which  could  still 
gratify  the  eye  though  it  had  ceased  to  satisfy  the  soul 
of  the  Pagan  world ;  and,  while  doing  so,  took  up  his 
own  successful  position  in  society,  and  studied  it  to  the 
very  core.  Such  a  career  is  not  to  be  compared  in 
dignity  and  purity  with  that  of  Milton.  It  Avas  the 
career  of  an  artist  and  a  philosopher  —  not  pretending 
to  a  mission  for  reforming  the  world ;  but  making  the 
best  of  it  as  he  found  it,  and  on  the  whole  using  his 
fine  gifts  with  wisdom  and  delicacy.  We  must  re- 
member how  hard  it  was  to  rise  to  a  nobler  theory  of 
life  in  his  time  and  position,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
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constitution  and  the  decay  of  a  faith.  He  had  seen 
Stoicism  (of  which  he  felt  the  dignity)  vanish  from 
politics  with  Brutus.  Nothing  was  left  him  but  the 
practice  of  Art  and  the  philosophy  of  Moderation.  And 
after  all,  too,  the  cause  of  Augustus  was  his  cause; 
though  he  did  not  perhaps  know  it,  when  he  threw 
away  his  shield  amidst  the  dust  of  Philippi.  It  can 
only  have  been  by  accident  that  he  —  the  son  of  a 
libertinus  —  was  tribune  of  a  legion  in  what  really 
was  the  cause  of  Oligarchy.*  But  the  rise  of  freed- 
men  and  provincials,  and  the  encouragement  of  letters, 
were  fundamental  parts  of  the  Caesarean  policy,  a  fact 
which  takes  from  the  poet's  eulogies  of  the  emperor, 
all  suspicion  of  that  unwilling  and  unreal  flattery  which 
the  world  justly  execrates  as  base. 

Having  touched  on  Horace's  biography,  we  may  add, 
that  in  that  department  also  our  modern  scholars  are 
arriving  at  something  like  a  compromise.  Dean  Mil- 
man  says  that  we  cannot  get  at  the  truth  about 
the  order  of  composition  of  the  "  Odes."  Professor 
Newman  agrees  with  him.  The  Germans  will  pro- 
bably give  up  the  fruitless  task  soon;  and  Dillen- 
burger,  we  observe,  while  adopting  Franke's  arrange- 
ment, in  the  text  of  his  Life,  is  content  to  put  his  own 
criticisms  on  it  in  the  notes.  When  our  great  Bentley 
issued  what  he  thought  the  true  chronology,  he  pro- 
nounced, more  suo,  that  whenever  learned  men  went 
beyond  the  limits  he  had  fixed,  they  went  wrong.  The 
world  has  not  finally  accepted  the  Bentleian  plan,  but 
at  least  it  has  accepted  no  other. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  could 

be  more  useless  than  for  a  number  of  worthy  men  to 

spend  their  lives  in  inquiring  whether  Horace  wrote  the 

First    Book   of  Satires   cetat.    26-28,    or   cztat.    24-30; 

whether  the  Rectius  vives  was  written  before  the  Vides 

*  A  modern  scholar  has  suggested  that  he  never  was  tribunns; 
and  that  in  Sat.  i.  6  he  really  alludes  to  the  rumour  as  a  joke.  But 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  levity  in  the  passage.  Compare,  too,  Ep.  i. 
20,  23. 
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ut  altd,  and  so  forth.  Indeed,  one  might  indulge  in  a 
good  deal  of  sarcasm  on  the  subject,  if  it  were  not 
pretty  evident  that  a  great  many  people  employ  their 
time  much  worse.  But  this  matter  of  the  order  of  com- 
position and  its  difficulties  bears  upon  Horace's  lyrics, 
and  Horace's  life,  with  more  significance  than  many 
may  suppose. 

For,  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  the  man  Horace  is 
really  to  be  looked  for  in  the  "  Satires  "  and  "  Epistles," 
— that  in  these  he  was  original  and  Roman  to  a  degree 
which  he  was,  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  the  "  Odes," — it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  be  much  in  the  "  Odes  "  not  to 
be  treated  as  a  source  of  genuine  Horatian  biography. 
Take,  for  instance,  his  love-affairs,  which  have  been 
discussed  with  such  matter-of-fact  solemnity  that  one 
critic  published  a  special  dissertation  on  "Tyndaris"! 
Which  is  the  wildest  extreme  ?  to  describe,  as  Buttman 
does,  all  such  critics  as  "  gossiping  anecdote-mongers," 
or  to  hold  out  for  the  historical  reality  and  personal 
existence  of  Barine,  Cinara,  Chloe,  Chloris,  Galatea, 
Glycera,  Inachia,  Lalage,  Lyce,  Lyde,  Lydia,  Myrtale, 
Neasra,  Pholoe,  Phryne,  Phyllis,  Pyrrha,  and  Tyndaris  ? 
Of  the  two  alternatives,  we  prefer  the  first.  We  think 
that  it  is  ridiculous  to  go  on  discussing  the  dates  and 
order  of  such  imaginary  attachments  with  as  much 
gravity  as  if  we  were  talking  of  Milton's  wives : — 
"Res  est  ridicula  et  nimis  jocosa." 

It  is  evident  that  the  poet  used  these  pretty  names  to 
garnish  a  song  without  any  eye  to  reality  or  consistency. 
In  Carm.  i.  22,  he  is  singing  of  Lalage,  and  a  wolf  flies 
from  him,  but,  in  ii.  5,  a  friend  is  advised  not  to  make 
love  to  her,  because  she  is  too  young.  Phyllis,  in  Carm. 
ii.  4,  is  the  object  of  the  affection  of  Xanthias  Phoceus; 
in  iv.  11  she  is  invited  to  come  and  keep  Maecenas's  birth- 
day, and  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Telephus.  The 
Chloe  of  Carm,.  iii.  7,  is  not  the  Thre'ician  Chloe  of  the 
famous  Donee  gratus,  iii.  9.  So,  too,  Horace  is  violently 
enamoured  of  Glycera  {Carm.  i.  19),  and  presently 
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(i.  33)  is  found  consoling  Tibullus  for  her  preference 
of  a  lover  younger  than  them  both.     No  wonder,  then, 
that  as  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  the  editors  to  identify 
the  damsels  when  they  can,  we  should  find  them  con- 
tradicting each  other  sadly.     "  For  some  little  while  we 
find  Glycera  is  his  toast,"    says  Professor  Newman; 
"  GlyceraB  nomen  fictum  et  grascum,  yAuxspa,"  says  Dil- 
lenburger ;  though  it  is  never  without  a  sigh   that  the 
learned  German  parts  with  one  of  these  literary  houris. 
Mr.  Newman  seems  to  suffer  real  pain  from  the  con- 
templation   of    Horace's    delinquencies.     There    is    a 
well-known  ode,  the  Parcius  junctas    (Carm.    i.   25), 
addressed  to   Lydia   growing  old.     "  Of  all  Horace's 
1  Odes,'"  says  the  professor,  "this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
disparaging  to  his  memory.     .     .     He  abuses  his  high 
poetical  powers  to  exult  in  her  deplorable   state  when 
her  beauty  is  vanishing,  &c."     Now  where,  we  ask,  is 
the  evidence  that  this  is  the  Lydia  who  figures  in  three 
other  lyrics  ?     Is  the  girl  who,  in  i.  8,  is  spoiling  Sybaris, 
who  in  i.  13  is  in  love  with  Telephus,  who  in  iii.  9  is 
reconciled  to  Horace  in  a  renowned  amcebasan  as  an  old 
flame, — one  and  the  same  person  ?    The  negative  may  be 
proved   almost   to   demonstration.     The    three   Books 
in  which  these  poems  about  Lydia  occur,  were  written 
and  published,  according  to  the  best  theories,  from  A.u.c. 
723  to  a.u.c.  731.     There  is  not  time  for  all  this  court- 
ing, bickering,  making  up  with, — and,  finally,  heartless 
desertion  in  age, — of  Lydia ;  indeed,  if  we  accept  Bentley's 
statement,  that  Book  Third  of  the  "  Odes  "  belongs  to 
a.u.c.  730,  731,  we  shall  find  Horace  becoming  reconciled 
to  a  blooming  Lydia  four  or  five  years  after  he  has 
taunted  her  with  being  a  withered  old  woman.     Surely 
it  is  much  more  reasonable,  not  to  add  more  compli- 
mentary to  the  poet,  to  suppose  that  a  Wanton  growing 
Old  was  a  subject  which  he  took  up  (possibly  after  some 
lost  Greek  original)  as  a  lyric  artist,  and  that  "  Lydia  " 
was  one  of  the  stock  names  which  he  found  at  his  hand 
for  the  purpose  ?     On  such  a  supposition  all  difficulties 
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vanish.  The  "  Odes  "  which  celebrate  historical  events 
retain  their  dates  and  their  reality.  The  "  Odes"  which 
are  addressed  to  known  individuals,  —  Maecenas,  Pom- 
peius  Varus,  Virgil,  Valgius, — speak  for  themselves.  A 
batch  of  compositions,  some  very  pretty,  some  very 
painful,  remain  to  be  ranked  as  fancy  pictures.* 

We  are  aware  that  readers  of  Horace  to  whom  such 
views  about  his  Odes  are  new,  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
we  underrate  his  genius,  and  rob  him  of  a  certain 
romantic  halo  of  glory  and  love.  They  may  rest  as- 
sured that  our  admiration  of  his  gifts  is  little  short  of 
worship,  and  that  we  by  no  means  endeavour  to  make 
his  genius  more  intelligible,  for  the  sake  of  making  it 
less  admired.  He  was  an  imitator  in  his  lyrics — true ; 
but,  besides  that  he  shows  wondrous  skill  in  Art,  there 
was  a  certain  poetry  in  his  selecting  lyric  poetry  to 
labour  on,  at  all !  Lyric  poetry  was  his  fairy-land ;  it 
was  the  region  he  wandered  into  to  refresh  his  mind 
after  the  life  of  Rome,  as  he  went  to  Tibur,  or  the 
Sabine  woods,  or  Baiae,  or  Prseneste,  to  refresh  his  bodily 
health  and  spirits.  He  had  created  to  himself  this 
world  out  of  the  old  Southern  literature ;  and  it  was  to 
him  what  the  Leasowes  was  to  Shenstone,  what  the 
feudal  life  was  to  Scott,  an  ideal  world  which  he  tried  to 
realise,  that  it  might  tint  his  ordinary  existence  as  the 
Roman  citizen  of  a  not  happy  age,  with  the  hues  of 
antique  loveliness  and  romance.  We  are  much  mis- 
taken if,  on  this  scheme,  Horace  does  not  appear  more 
really  poetic  in  character  than  he  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been.  He  wrote  satires  which  have  now  and 
then  traits  of  coarseness  in  them ;  he  dined  out  at  the 
ccence  of  the  great  city  somewhat  too  much,  gorging 
himself  with  the  peacocks,  the  sanglier,  and  the  shell- 
fish, of  a  luxurious  age.  He  mixed  personally  some- 
times with  circles  where  the  moral  tone  was  low.  But 
see  how  he  relieves  this  prosaic  course  of  existence  with 

*  For  farther  illustrations  of  this  view,  the  reader  may  consult 
a  volume  of  Lectures  on  "  Satire  and  Satmsts." 
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music  imitated  from  an  earlier  lyre !  What  figure  lias 
he  conjured  out  of  the  woods?  It  is  Faunus,  the  lover 
of  the  flying  nymphs,  and  for  him  a  kid  smokes  on  his 
poetic  altar.  He  thinks  of  his  boyhood,  when,  as  the 
son  of  the  humble  coactor,  he  was  sporting  about  in 
Venusia,  and  throws  a  tinge  of  the  ancient  piety  and 
poetry  over  his  infancy  by  singing  how,  as  he  lay  asleep 
on  one  of  his  native  mountains,  doves  came  and  covered 
him  with  fresh-pulled  leaves, — 

"  Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans." 

Did  he  believe  in  Faunus  ?  Did  he  intend  that  others 
should  accept  literally  the  story  of  the  doves?  We 
might  as  well  ask  if  Pope  believed  in  the  sylphs  and 
gnomes,  or  Scott  in  the  White  Lady.  We  know  from 
Cicero,  and  other  authorities,  how  little  of  the  ancient 
mythology  was  believed  by  Romans  of  the  cultivated 
classes ;  and  that  if  poets  employed  it,  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  art,  as  it  was  employed  by  statesmen  for 
its  utility  in  politics.  The  ancients  were  steeped  in 
artistic  influences  to  a  degree  unknown  in  modern  life, 
and  when  the  dove  story  was  charmingly  told,  its 
fabulous  character,  its  contrast  to  the  associations  of 
the  actual  Horatius,  a  satirical,  weak-eyed,  slovenly 
little  gentleman  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  to  go  to  a 
dinner  in  the  suburbs,  would  offend  nobody.  Suffice 
it  that  the  Alcaics  were  musical,  and  the  image  itself 
full  of  beauty. 

Horace  so  mastered  with  his  genius,  and  incorporated 
with  himself,  the  iEolian  song,  that  he  rose  to  originality 
through  imitation, — the  boast  of  Boileau  in  a  position 
somewhat  similar.  Nobody,  we  suppose,  will  deny 
that  when  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Actium  and  its 
results  reached  Rome,  and  Horace  (then  cetat.  thirty- 
four,  and  only  known  as  a  satirist)  began  that  fine  Ode 
the  Nunc  est  bibendum,  he  began  it  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  NOv  xpr]  [xsd'ja-driv,  with  which  Alcseus  hailed 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos.  But,  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  ode,  so  in  several  odes  of  which 
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Roman  events  are  the  subjects,  he  shows  that  he  had 
naturalised  the  art.  He  had  learned  it  first,  and 
could  practise  it  afterwards ;  and  this  gives  a  peculiar 
interest  to  his  historical  Carmina.  The  Ccelo  tonantem. 
the  Motum  ex  Metello,  the  Qualem  ministrum,  are 
striking  from  their  reality,  and  from  a  certain  Roman 
dignity — a  flow  like  that  of  the  folds  of  a  toga — about 
them.  Pyrrha  and  her  Cave,  again,  Glycera  and  her 
Chapel,  and  our  exquisite  little  friend  the  Persicos  odi, 
have  something  always  of  the  air  of  exercises  about 
them.  They  are  clear  and  sweet  as  the  finest  honey, 
but  the  honey  tastes  of  the  flowers  of  Hymettus.  The 
marble  is  that  of  Italy,  but  the  figures  were  first  found 
in  the  stone  of  Paros  or  Pentelicus. 

The  elder  Scaliger,  speaking  of  Horace,  in  his  Poetics, 
observes  that  doubtless  his  obligations  to  Greek  models 
were  great,  but  that  even  if  we  could  determine  them, 
Horace  would  prove  to  be  more  polished  (cidtiorem) 
than  his  Greek  predecessors.  Such  decisions  are 
allowed  only  to  men  of  the  Scaliger  rank.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  laborious  nicety  of  the  process  by 
which  he  learnt  to  write  lyrics — first  translating,  then 
imitating,  then  creating  through  imitation — was  just 
the  thing  to  produce  and  account  for  the  exquisite 
finish  which  distinguishes  these  compositions.  What  is 
it  about  them  that  makes  the  task  of  the  translators  seem 
almost  hopeless  ?  Not  the  spirit,  not  the  dignity,  not 
even  the  grace.  It  is  that  finished  character  to  which 
Scaliger  alludes,  and  which,  though  the  very  triumph 
of  literary  art,  can  only  be  illustrated  by  comparisons 
taken  from  other  walks  than  literature.  It  reminds 
one  rather  of  statuary,  of  painting  on  ivory,  or  of 
cameo-carving,  than  of  anything  which  writing  can 
afford.  The  loss  of  a  phrase  would  spoil  a  stanza. 
and  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  words  ruins  it ;  for 
phrases  and  words  have  each  a  place  as  definite  as  that 
of  the  pieces  which  compose  a  puzzle,  or  the  stones  in  a 
tessellated  pavement.    The  difficulty  is  great  of  finding 

T 
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an  equivalent   for   the    sense,   and  it  is  a  still  more 
delicate  business  to  imitate  the  form. 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  our  early  trans- 
lations prove  mere  objects  of  curiosity,  and  often  un- 
readable even  as  such.  The  earliest  English  translator 
of  any  part  of  Horace  was  pointed  out  by  Thomas 
Warton,  and  has  not  been  superseded  since.  This  was 
Drant,  who  published  black-letter  versions  of  some  of 
the  "  Satyrs  "  and  "Pistles,"  and  of  the  "Art  of  Poetrie," 
in  1566  and  1567,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Ladies 
Bacon  and  Cecil,  and  to  the  head  of  that  great  house 
of  Ormond,  which  thus  early  showed  a  love  of  letters. 
It  would  be  mere  affectation  to  pretend  to  enjoy  Mr. 
Drant,  or  to  have  read  him  through.  He  wrote  in  that 
kind  of  ballad-metre  (the  Saturnian  verse  of  England) 
which  our  early  translators  much  loved,  and  is  one  of 
the  forgotten  pioneers  of  literature.  The  next  publi- 
cation of  the  kind  was  "Certain  selected  Odes  of  Horace, 
Englished,"  &c,  which  appeared  in  1621.  From  this, 
the  earliest  attempt  known  to  render  any  of  the  lyrics, 
we  shall  transcribe  one  specimen.  This  is  the  way  in 
which,  in  James  the  First's  time,  they  turned  the  Donee 
gratus : — 

"H.  When  I  enjoy'd  thee  without  check, 

And  none  more  welcome  did  embrace 
The  snowie  treasure  of  thy  neck, 

The  Persian  Monarke  gave  me  place. 
UL.  While  thou  lov'd  not  another  more, 
Nor  Chloe  bare  away  the  bell 
From  Lydia  renowned  before, 
I  Roman  Ilia  did  excell. 
"H.  Chloe  my  mistris  is  of  Thrace, 

Whose  warbling  voice  by  skill  is  led, 
For  whom  I  would  see  Death's  pale  face, 
If  she  might  live  when  I  am  dead. 
"L.  Now  Calais  is  my  heart's  delight, 
He  answers  me  with  love  again, 
For  whom  I  twice  with  Death  would  fight, 
If  he  my  half-selfe  did  remaine. 
"//.  What  if  sweet  Venus  doe  revive, 

And  true-love's  knot  between  us  tie, 

If  from  my  thoughts  faire  Chlo  I  drive, 

If  my  doore  ope  when  Lydid's  nigh  ? 
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t!Z.  Though  he  than  stars  be  fairer  farre,. 
Thou  angrier  than  the  raging  seas 
When  'gainst  the  sturdy  rocks  they  warre, 
With  thee  I'll  live  and  end  my  dayes." 

There  is  a  not  unpleasant  quaintness  about  this — 
the  work  it  seems  of  John  Ashmore,  and  the  last  stanza 
but  one  is  even  pretty.  The  characteristic  of  all  early 
translation  is  its  literal  nature.  The  first  effort  of  our 
ancestors  was  to  reproduce  the  original,  —  a  most 
healthy  instinct  which  we  trust  will  never  wear  out, 
though  it  may  be  foolishly  as  well  as  wisely  followed. 
We  see  it  in  Ben  Jonson's  Beatus  ille,  one  of  three 
which  Ben  did,  and  we  think  his  most  successful 
attempt.  Take  the  first  twenty-eight  lines,  face  to  face 
with  the  original : — 

o 

"  Beatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis,  "  Happy  is  be  that  from  all  business  clear, 

Ut  prisea  gens  mortalium,  As  the  old  race  of  mankind  were, 

Paterna  rura  bobns  exercet  suis,  With  his  own  oxen  tills  his  sire's  left  lands 

Solutus  omni  fcenore  ;  And  is  not  in  the  usurer's,  bands : 

Neque  excitatur  classieo  miles  truci,  Nor  soldier-like  started  with  rough  alarms, 

Neque  horret  iratum  mare.  Nor  dreads  the  sea's  enraged  harms: 

Forumque  vitat,  et  superba  civium  But  flies  the  bar  and  courts  with  the  proud  boards, 

Potentiorum  Hmina.  And  waiting-chambers  of  great  lords. 

Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine  The  poplar  tall  he  then  doth  marryinc  twine 

Altas  maritat  populos.  With  the  grown  issue  of  the  vine; 

Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium  Or  in  the  bending  vale  beholds  afar 

Prospectat  errantes  greges,  The  living  herds  there  grazing  are; 

lnutilesve  falce  ramos  amputans  And  with  his  hook  lops  off  the  fruitless  race, 

Feliciores  inserit,  And  sets  more  happy  in  their  place; 
Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris,       Or  the  pressed  honey  in  pure  pots  doth  keep 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves  ;  Of  earth,  and  shears  the  tender  sheep. 

Vel  cum  decorum  mitibns  pomis  caput  Or  when  that  autumn  through  the  fields  lifts  round 

Auctumnns  arvis  extulit,  His  head,  with  mellow  apples  crowned, 

Ut  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pira,  How,  plucking  pears  his  own  hand  grafted  had, 

Certantem  et  uvam  purpuras,  And  purple-matching  grapes,  he's  glad! 

Qua  muneretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  pater  With  which,  Priapus,  he  may  thank  thy  hands. 

Silvane,  tutor  finium.  And,  Sylvan,  thine,  that  kep'st  his  lands! 

Libet  jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice,  Then  now  beneath  some  ancient  oak  he  may 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine.  Now  in  the  rooted  grass  him  lav, 

Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae,  Whilst  from  the  higher  banks  do  slide  the  floods, 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves,  The  soft  birds  quarrel  in  the  woods, 
Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus,   The  fountains  murmur  as  the  streams  do  creep, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves."  And  all  invite  to  easy  sleep." 

There  is  a  stiffness  to  which  a  modern  ear  does  not 
lend  itself  very  readily,  about  these  lines,  but  their 
fidelity  to  the  sense  is  remarkable,  and  something  of  the 
rural  air  of  the  subject  breathes  from  them,  too.  Ben's 
.Donee  gratus  is  scarcely  worthy  of  him,  and  so  many 
eminent  men  have  tried  it  that  we  pass  his  version  by. 
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We  come  next  to  "  Odes  of  Horace,  the  best  of  Lyriek 
Poets,  containing  much  morallity  and  sweetness.  Se- 
lected and  translated  by  Sir  T.  H.  1625."  This  was 
Sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  described  by  Wood  as  "of  Nash 
Court  in  the  parish  of  Boughton,  Kent,"  and  who  died 
in  1640.  His  selection  contained  forty  of  the  Odes; 
but  our  readers  would  not  thank  us  for  inflicting  even 
one  upon  them.  Suffice  it  that  he  begins  the  Integer 
vito3,  thus ; 

"  Fuscus,  the  man  whose  life's  entire 
And  free  from  sinne,  needs  not  desire 
The  bow  nor  dart  from  Moore  to  borrow, 
Nor  from  full  quiver  poys'ned  arow  ;" 

and  concludes  it  as  follows  :— 

"Place  me  in  coldest  champaines  where 
No  summer  warmth  the  trees  doth  cheer : 
Let  me  in  that  dull  climat  rest, 
Which  clouds  and  sullen  Jove  infest, 
Yea  place  me  underneath  the  carre 
Of  too-near  Phoebus  :  seated  farre 
From  dwellings,  Lalar/e  I'll  love, 
Whose  smile,  whose  words  so  sweetly  move." 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  grave  knight,  and  scarcely  ap- 
proved the  amatory  odes,  so  he  prefixes  to  his  Donee 
gratus  (for  he  too  must  try  it)  this  highly  diverting 
sentence  :  — "  This  Ode,  though  less  morall  than  the  rest, 
I  have  admitted  for  Jul.  Scaliger's  sake,  who  much  ad- 
mired it."  He  alludes  to  the  great  critic's  celebrated 
dictum,  that  he  would  rather  have  written  that  car- 
men, and  the  Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  than  be  king  of  all 
Aragon. 

After  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins  came  the  first  writer  who 
translated  all  the  Lyrics,  Henry  Rider,  M.A.  of  Cam- 
bridge, whose  work  was  published  in  1638.  Mr.  Rider 
is  very  unreadable,  but  in  gratitude  to  him  as  a  father 
of  the  Horatian  church,  we  quote  his  Persicos  odi:  — 

"  Boy,  I  doe  hate  the  Persian  nicetie, 
Their  garlands  bound  with  ribands  please  not  me 
And  doe  not  thou  molest  thyself  to  know 
In  what  place  the  late  springing  rose  doth  blow. 
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"  I  chiefly  doe  take  care  you  should  provide, 
To  the  plain  myrtle  nothing  else  beside ; 
Myrtle  will  not  shame  thee,  my  boy,  nor  mee, 
Drinking  beneath  the  shadowing  vine-tree." 

This  is  deplorably  bad, — but  shows  the  struggles  by 
which  our  language  was  trying  to  attain  the  familiar 
and  easy  grace  necessary  above  everything  to  Horatian 
interpretation.  From  Rider  we  pass  to  old  Barten 
Holyday  (Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  as  Walter  Mapes  had 
been  centuries  before),  — whose  Juvenal  is  well  known 
for  its  oddity  and  accuracy,  to  lovers  of  that  satirist, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary  full  of  learning. 
The  booksellers  of  that  age  created  some  confusion  by 
putting  Holyday's  name  to  other  people's  versions  of 
Horace,  but  his  translation  of  the  Odes  first  appeared, 
anonymously,  in  1653.  "All  Horace  his  Lyrics,  Eng- 
lished"— was  its  title,  and  it  contained  an  address  to 
the  reader  beoinnino;, — 

"An  unknown  Muse  presents  to  thy  survey 
A  Roman  Lyre  strung  after  th'  English  way." 

The  quaintness  and  oddity,  the  dry  old  humour,  of 
Barten,  employed  on  so  refined  a  task  as  he  had  here 
undertaken,  are  irresistible.  This  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  set  about  transfusing  the  concentrated  essence 
of  lyrical  elegance,  the  Ode  to  Pyrrha,  into  the  native 
language  of  Shakspeare  r — 

"What  spritely  Younker  amongst  beds  of  roses 
(Pyrrka)  perfumed  with  fragrant  scents  incloses 

Thee  skulkt  in  sweet  retire  ? 

Thy  fair  locks  at  whose  desire, 
Pleat'st  thou  so  up,  array'd  in  homely  cloathes? 
O  how  he'll  wail  thy  oft-changed  gods,  and  oaths, 

And  count  it  wondrous  strange, 

When  storms  in  thy  countenance  range  !  " 

Here,  we  may  stop.  The  only  excuse  for  the  old 
translation  is,  that  if  Milton, — as  is  possible, — had  al- 
ready written,  he  had  not  yet  published,  that  remarkable 
version  of  this  Ode,  the  merit  of  which  it  will  soon  be 
our  duty  to  defend  against  Lord  Ravensworth.  Milton's 
Pyrrha  did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Poems, 
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in  1645,  nor  for  twenty  years,  indeed,  after  the  date  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived.  It  is  not  certain,  from 
this  fact,  that  it  was  not  executed  in  his  youth, — for 
many  accidents  may  have  kept  it  out  of  his  earliest 
poetic  publication, — but  at  least  it  appeared,  as  we  have 
it,  with  the  sanction  of  his  mature  judgment,  a  fact 
which  should  weigh  when  its  merits  are  discussed. 
Meanwhile,  we  proceed  with  our  historical  review,  and 
the  next  person  we  summon  to  the  bar  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  a  man  of  quality — Sir  Richard  Fanshawe. 
He  issued  his  volume — "Selected  Parts  of  Horace, 
Prince  of  Lyricks  ;  and  of  all  the  Latin  poets  the  fullest 
fraught  with  excellent  morality" — in  1652.  This  was 
a  year  before  Holyday,  but  Fanshawe  introduced  a  new 
school  of  Horatian  translation,  and  is  more  conveniently 
mentioned  in  the  order  we  have  chosen. 

Sir  Richard  might  have  been  expected  to  make  a 
marked  advance  on  his  predecessors,  for  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  a 
scholar,  and  such  a  man  will  ever  be  the  likeliest  to  do 
justice  to  the  favourite  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  who 
has  always  been  one  of  the  pet  writers  of  gentlemen. 
Like  Horace,  Fanshawe  had  travelled,  and  like  Horace 
he  had  served,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  fighting  for 
his  king,  at  Worcester.  He  was  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Portugal  under  Charles  II.,  in  which  capacity  he  nego- 
tiated Charles's  marriage  w^ith  the  Infanta,  and  he  died 
ambassador  at  Madrid  in  1666.  During  this  various 
experience,  he  always  cultivated  the  Musce  ?nansuetiores, 
and  he  seems  to  have  thought,  that  if  Horace  was  to  be 
well,  he  must  be  freely,  translated.  Sir  John  Denham 
his  contemporary,  who  is  declared  by  Johnson  "  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  that  understood  the  necessity  of 
emancipating  translation  from  the  drudgery  of  counting 
lines  and  interpreting  single  words,"  gives  the  same 
praise  to  Fanshawe,  whom  he  addresses  thus,  — 

"  That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word  and  line  by  line ; 
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A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  translations  and  translators,  too : 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame, 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame." 

This  is  high  praise,  brilliantly  expressed,  but  it  is 
scarcely  justified,  we  fear,  by  any  part  of  Fanshawe's 
Horace  when  tested  by  to-day's  standard.  His  ^rEquam 
memento*  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  : — 

"Keep  still  an  equal  mind,  not  sunk 
With  storms  of  adverse  chance,  not  drunk 
With  sweet  prosperitie 
O  Dellins  that  must  die  ! 

"  Whether  thou  live  still  melancholy, 
Or  stretched  in  a  retired  valley, 
Make  all  thy  hours  merry 
With  bowls  of  choicest  sherry. 

11  Where  the  white  poplar  and  tall  pine 
Their  hospitable  shadow  joyne, 
And  a  soft  purling  brook 
With  wrigling  stream  doth  crook. 

"Bid  hither  wines  and  oyntments  bring 
And  the  too  short  sweets  of  the  spring. 
Whilst  wealth  and  youth  combine 
And  the  Fates  give  thee  line. 

"  Thou  must  forgoe  thy  purchas'd  seats, 
Even  that  which  golden  Tiber  wets, 
Thou  must,  and  a  glad  heyre 
Shall  revel  with  thy  care. 

"  If  thou  be  rich,  born  of  the  race 
Of  ancient  Inachus,  or  base 

Liest  in  the  street ;  all's  one, 
Impartial  Death  spares  none. 

"  All  go  one  way :  shak'd  is  the  Pot 
And  first  or  last  comes  forth  thy  Lot, 
The  pass  by  which  thou'rt  sent 
T  Eternall  Banishment." 

Here  we  have  a  version  smacking  of  a  period  of  tran- 
sition. Parts  of  it  are  flowing,  and  parts  musical,  but 
there  are  obstinately  rough  bits  stopping  the  stream, 
like  "  snags  "  in  an  American  river  ;    and  a  general 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  this  ode  without  repeating 
Lord  North's  capital  pun.  His  son  was  complaining  of  impecu- 
niosity,  and  hinting  that  it  would  compel  him  to  "sell  his  mare." 
"No,  no,"  said  Lord  N. :  "Equam  memento,  rebus  in  arduis, — 
eervare! " 
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adhesion  to  the  text  is  varied  by  free  imitation,  as 

in 

"bowls  of  choicest  sherry." 

The  next  epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  the  subject 
is  marked  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  "free"  system  al- 
together. Metaphrase  was  succeeded  by  paraphrase. 
Translation,  which  at  first  had  been  an  exercise,  became 
now  an  amusement.  Our  own  poets — the  Wallers  and 
Sucklings — had  shown  that  English  might  be  employed 
for  poetic  purposes,  with  that  familiar  elegance  which  is 
one  of  Horace's  charms.  Accordingly  the  great  aim, 
now,  was  not  to  make  English  subordinate  to  Latin,  but 
to  compel  the  Latin  to  accommodate  itself  to  English. 
The  Restoration  writers  introduced  a  new  way  of  adapt- 
ing  Horace  to  modern  life,  which  was  sometimes  very 
happily  done ;  especially  by  Oldham  and  Wilmot  Lord 
Rochester.  The  Pyrrha  of  Milton  which  appeared  in 
1673  exercised  no  influence  on  this  lively  generation. 
It  stands  alone,  in  fact,  in  Horatian  history,  and  will 
be  most  fitly  examined  when  we  come  to  inquire  what 
our  latest  translators  have  done  to  supersede  perma- 
nently the  men  of  earlier  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adaptation  system  made  a  lasting  mark.  It  led  to 
scores  of  productions  in  which  London  was  substituted 
for  Rome  in  imitation  or  in  parody.  Our  political  light 
literature  took  it  up,  and  made  comic  and  satirical  use 
of  it,  down  to  the  days  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  the  Horace 
in  London  of  the  Smiths,  and  the  newspaper  squibs  of 
Tom  Moore.  These  facetice,  though  often  clever,  demand 
little  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  but  they  have 
helped  to  make  the  influence  of  the  Venusian  sink  into 
the  modern  mind,  and  to  justify  those  who  place  him  in 
the  very  first  rank  for  importance,  among  the  lighter 
writers  of  the  world. 

This  change  in  the  fashion  and  style  of  translation 
which  marked  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
has  been  discussed  and  illustrated  by  Dryden  with  his 
usual  easy  vigour.     "All  their  translations,"  says  he, — ? 
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speaking  of  the  old  school — "want  to  be  translated  into 
English."  He  examines  the  whole  subject  very  ably 
in  the  preface  to  his  "Ovid's  Epistles,"  of  the  year  1680. 
Here  he  divides  translations  into  three  classes : — 1.  That 
of  metaphrase,  or  "turning  an  author,  word  by  word, 
and  line  by  line."  2.  That  of  paraphrase,  or  "transla- 
tion with  latitude."  3.  That  of  "imitation," — "where 
the  translator  (if  now  he  has  not  lost  that  name)  assumes 
the  liberty  not  only  to  vary  from  the  words  and  sense, 
but  to  forsake  them  both  as  he  sees  occasion."  Verbal 
translation  he  compares  to  "dancing  on  ropes  with 
fettered  legs ; "  and  concludes  by  recommending  that 
both  extremes  —  this  —  and  imitation  —  should  be 
avoided. 

Such  was  his  theory,  and  nobody  will  deny,  that  if 
his  practice  as  a  translator  of  Horace  was  not  quite 
conformable  to  it,  it  was  marked  by  all  the  fire  and 
daring  of  his  mind.  His  paraphrase  of  the  Tyrrhena 
regum  progenies  is  a  model  of  splendid  audacity,  and 
reaches,  in  the  final  passages,  a  sublimity  beyond  that 
of  the  original :  — 

"Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man  her  slave  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various  and  unconstant  still, 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  her  wings  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  resigned ; 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm." 

Surely,  this  is  a  noble  amplification  of  the  following 
two  stanzas: — 

"Fortuna  sajvo  laeta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax 
Transmutat  incertos  honores 
Nunc  mini,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
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"  Laudo  manentern;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  i*esigno  quse  dedit,  et  mea 
Virtute  me  involvo  probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  quasro." 

Its  grandeur,  and  the  sweep  of  the  music,  give  an 
impression  of  moral  superiority,  and  make  the  neatness 
and  dignity  of  the  Roman,  look  barren  and  cold.  "  I 
am  not  so  much  enamoured  of  the  name  of  translator," 
says  Cowley,  "  as  not  to  wish  rather  to  be  something 
better."  Dry  den  here  is  something  better.  But,  after 
all,  this  is  not  Horace,  and  what  such  licence  becomes 
in  meaner  hands,  we  have  only  too  much  reason  to  know. 
Dryden  himself  executed  three  other  Odes  on  a  similar 
principle,  but  they  have  failed  to  emulate  the  fame  of 
this  magnificent  paraphrase,  which  throws  into  the 
shade  the  casual  efforts  even  of  Cowley  and  Addison, 
and  remains  unsurpassed  to  this  hour. 

To  Dryden,  in  1684,  Creech  dedicated  his  translation 
of  Horace,  a  work  which,  in  our  day,  has  fallen  into 
such  oblivion,  that  its  very  name  would  be  forgotten,  if 
it  were  not  met  with  occasionally  in  the  mottoes  to  the 
"  Spectator."  Creech  neglected  the  admirable  advice 
which  Lord  Roscommon  had  given  to  that  generation, 
in  the  "  Essay  on  translated  verse :" — 

"Examine  Low  your  humour  is  inclined, 
And  which  the  ruling  passion  of  your  mind, 
Then  seek  a  poet,  who  your  way  does  bend, 
And  choose  an  author  as  you  choose  a  friend." 

A  morose  solitary  kind  of  man,  with  a  head  full  of 
out-of-the-way  reading,  and  suspected  of  having,  while 
translating  Lucretius,  become  a  believer  in  his  system 
of  physics,  he  took  up  Horace,  whose  philosophy  was 
learned  from  every-day  human  life,  and  whose  poetry 
reflects  now  the  gaiety  and  now  the  softness  of  the 
pleasant  South !  As  well  might  a  book- worm  have  tried 
to  do  the  work  of  a  silkworm?  He  made,  in  short,  a 
mistake,  which  has  often  been  made  since.  He  thought 
that  knowledge  of  Latin  and  power  to  rhyme  would 
avail  for  a  task,  towards  which  these  accomplishments 
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go  a  very  little  way.  However  common  it  may  be  to 
speak  of  literature,  as  if  it  had  no  connection  with  life, 
it  is  certain  that  a  really  great  translator  of  Horace 
must  have  something  in  himself  of  the  Horatian  genius 
and  temperament.  Indeed,  the  mass  of  literary  failures 
are  perhaps  less  the  result  of  stupidity,  than  of  want  of 
allowance  for  the  moral  relation  between  feeling  and 
parts.  A  man  who  has  no  eye  for  character  in  his 
private  life  does  not  shrink  from  attempting  a  biography. 
A  man,  whose  solemn  incapacity  to  take  a  joke  at  a 
supper  is  the  wonder  of  his  friends,  ventures  on  a 
satirical  novel.  We  may  see  the  effect  of  this  kind 
of  error  in  every  branch  of  literature ;  and  translators 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  Colman,  who  succeeded 
with  Terence,  also  wrote  good  dramas ;  and  that  years 
before  the  late  Mr.  Frere  executed  his  admirable  versions 
from  Aristophanes,  he  had  won  his  spurs  as  a  political 
satirist  and  wit. 

We  should  only  load  our  pages  if  we  meddled  with 
Creech's  attempts  to  reproduce  the  Odes.  He  was 
perhaps  more  in  his  element  in  the  Satires,  yet  his 
honest  and  almost  rude  quaintness  is  a  sorry  represen- 
tative of  the  ease  and  polish  of  his  master.  We  draw  a 
passage  or  two  from  the  sixth  satire  of  the  First  Book, 
in  which  the  poet  is  so  delightfully  autobiographical : — - 

"If  none  on  me  can  truly  fix  disgrace, 
If  I  am  neither  covetous  nor  base, 
If  innocent  my  life,  if  (to  commend 
Myself)  I  live  belov'd  by  every  friend, 
I  thank  my  father  for  't;  for  he  being  poor, 
His  farm  but  small,  the  usual  ways  forbore; 
He  did  not  send  me  to  his  Flavius'  school, 

To  teach  me  arts,  and  make  me  great  by  rule. 

*  *  *  * 

But  first  he  boldly  brought  me  up  to  town, 

To  see  those  ways  and  make  those  arts  my  own, 

Which  every  knight  and  noble  taught  his  son. 

*  *  *  * 

Now  on  my  bob-tailed  mule,  all  gall'd  and  sore, 
My  wallet  galls  behind,  my  spurs  before; 
I  ride  whene'er  I  will,  I  ride  at  ease; 
As  far  as  soft  Tarentum  if  I  please. 
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I  walk  aloue  where'er  my  fancies  lead, 
And  busy  ask  the  price  of  herbs  and  bread. 
Thro'  cheating  Rome,  about  the  close  of  day 
I  freely  walk ;  I  go  to  church  and  pray, 
Then  home,  when  I  shall  find  a  sparing  treat, 
And  three  small  pretty  boys  bring  up  the  meat ; 
Just  by  a  white-stone  table  stands,  to  bear 
Two  pots,  one  cup,  and  equal  to  my  fare, 
A  cruise  and  platter,  all  poor  earthen  ware." 

Now,  not  to  mention,  that  adsisto  divinis  does  not  mean 
"/  go  to  church"  one  easily  sees  that  the  general 
rusticity  of  friend  Creech  is  no  substitute  for  an  original 
the  very  familiarity  of  which  is  always  urbane.  Still, 
whatever  its  defects,  the  Horace  of  Creech  went  through 
several  editions.  Translation  was  fashionable  in  those 
days.  The  most  eminent  men  amused  themselves  with 
it,  and  the  multitude  of  writers  who  fed  the  Miscellanies 
practised  it  incessantly.  Versions  of  Horace  by  "  Emi- 
nent Hands,"  or  under  some  such  general  designation, 
poured  from  the  press.  The  majority,  we  fear,  only 
made  Horace  twaddle ;  but  now  and  then  came  a  man 
of  genius  who  made  him  sing.  Bishop  Atterbury  trans- 
lated the  "  Donee  gratus  "  and  the  "  Quern  tu  Melpo- 
mene." The  first  we  venture  to  pronounce  a  failure. 
But  the  second  is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  in  our 
language,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  give  it  accordingly : — 

"He  on  whose  natal  hour  the  queen 

Of  verse  hath  smiled,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  seen 
First  in  the  fam'd  Olympic  race. 

"  He  shall  not,  after  toils  of  war, 

And  taming  haughty  monarch's  pride,. 
With  laurelled  brows  conspicuous  far 
To  Jove's  Tarpeian  temple  ride, 

"  But  him  the  streams  which  warbling  flow 
Rich  Tibur's  fertile  vales  along, 
And  shady  groves,  his  haunts,  shall  know 
.  The  master  of  th'  JEolian  song. 

"  The  sons  of  Rome,  majestic  Rome, 
Have  plac'd  me  in  the  poet's  quire, 
And  envy  now,  or  dead  or  dumb, 
Forbears  to  blame  what  they  admire. 
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"  Goddess  of  the  sweet-sounding  lute, 
Which  thy  harmonious  touch  obeys, 
Who  canst  the  finny  race,  though  mute, 
To  cygnet's  dying  accents  raise, 

"  Thy  gift  it  is,  that  all  with  ease, 
Me  prince  of  Roman  lyrics  own, 
That  Avhile  I  live,  my  numbers  please, 
If  pleasing,  is  thy  gift  alone." 

In  these  graceful  and  flowing  lines,  we  have,  first, 
what  is  very  desirable,  a  poem  pleasing  in  itself — a 
poem  which,  read  by  an  Englishman  ignorant  of  Latin, 
would  be  loved  for  its  own  sake.  This  praise  every 
translation  ought  to  merit,  unless  we  are  content  to 
rank  translations  as  mere  curiosities  for  the  amusement 
of  scholars.  But  Atterbury  has  not  gained  this  success 
at  the  expense  of  his  author.  The  version  is  free,  but 
it  is  not  licentious.  He  has  achieved  it,  which  is  no 
common  success,  in  the  same  number  of  lines  employed 
by  his  master.  Take,  as  a  specimen,  his  second 
stanza:  — 

" neque  res  bellica  Deliis  "  He  shall  not,  after  toils  of  war, 

Ornatum  foliis  ducem.  And  taming  haughty  monarch's  pride, 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas,  With  laurelled  brows  conspicuous  far 
Ostendet  Capitolio."  To  Jove's  Tarpeian  temple  ride." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  paraphrastic  of  the  whole,  but 
it  is  legitimately  so.  When  Horace  says,  that  war  shows 
the  hero  crowned  with  laurels  to  the  Capitol,  he  is  think- 
ing of  the  pageant  of  the  triumph,  and  the  translator  has 
a  right  to  present  the  image  still  more  clearly.  The 
worst  of  paraphrase,  in  general,  is  that  we  often  find 
something  foreign,  something  modern,  something  which 
carries  a  whole  train  of  new  and  incongruous  associa- 
tions with  it,  added  on  to  the  naked  beauty  which  it  is  the 
translator's  first  business  to  preserve  intact.  This  ode 
of  Atterbury's  is  less  classical,  indeed,  than  Milton's 
"  Pyrrha,,;  but  we  are  afraid  that  some  inferiority  in 
that  respect  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of  modern 
metres  and  modern  rhyme. 

Our  plan  now  brings  us  to  those  celebrated  "  Imita- 
tions "  of  Horace  by  Pope,  which  have  a  most  important 
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bearing  on  the  history  of  the  present  subject.  They  are 
not  translations  of  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  but  they 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  translations  impossible. 
They  have  beaten  the  antiques  out  of  the  English 
market.  They  have  embodied  classical  models  in  a 
domestic  manufacture,  like  the  Wedgwood  china.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  men  of  mark  still  occupy  themselves 
with  the  "  Carmina,"  undeterred  by  the  great  memories 
with  which  they  provoke  competition,  as  regards  the 
other  works,  this  is  not  so  conspicuously  the  case.  The 
more  difficult  of  the  two  tasks  is  also  the  more  popular. 
One  reason  doubtless  is,  that  many  of  the  "  Odes " 
possess  a  universality  of  interest,  as  poems*,  which 
the  Satires,  from  their  local  and  personal  nature,  can- 
not claim  ;  but  it  is  a  still  stronger  reason,  that  half 
a  dozen  of  the  best  works  of  the  latter  class  have  been 
"  imitated"  in  compositions  not  inferior  to  the  original. 
These  "  Imitations  "  give  the  same  kind  of  pleasure 
to  the  English  reader  that  Horace  himself  does  to 
scholars,  —  the  pleasure  of  ridicule,  and  wit,  and  fancy, 
and  character.  Why,  then,  should  the  English  reader 
care  for  more  ?  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  they  are  only  imitations,  and  that 
Pope  executed  them  rather  with  his  own  fame,  than 
with  that  of  his  model,  before  his  eyes.  It  is  clear  that 
they  were  selected  by  him  partly  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shooting  at  his  enemies  from  behind  a  Roman 
wall ;  and  where  Horace  only  tickles,  Pope  stabs  —  the 
Roman  being,  beyond  doubt,  the  more  easy,  amiable, 
kindly,  and  healthy  man  of  the  two.  Pope  puts  a  sly 
infusion  of  poison  into  the  Horatian  pleasantry.  A 
hint  at  the  couplet  on  "  furious  Sappho  "  (Sat.  lib.  ii. 
1)  will  suffice  to  remind  us  that  he  did  not  find  the 
filthy  venom  in  his  master.  But  all  minor  instances 
sink  into  insignificance   when  we   remember   that   he 

*  They  have  also  the  immense  advantage  of  representing  in  lite- 
rature the  old  Greek  lyrists,  who  only  exist  in  fragments;  just  as 
Terence  and  Plautus  stand  for  the  lost  New  Comedy. 
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turned  Horace's  whole  noble  panegyric  upon  Augustus 
(Epist.  ii.  1)  into  an  exquisitely  ironical  attack  upon 
George.  The  likeness  between  these  satirists,  then,  is 
only  partial  and  occasional.  The  "  Imitations "  are 
admirable  in  themselves  ;  they  will  sometimes  recall 
Horace  to  a  man  who  knows  him,  and  something  of  him 
they  will  suggest  to  a  man  who  does  not ;  but  they  are 
more  Popian  than  Horatian  at  all  times  ;  and  they  do 
not  by  any  means  sufficiently  represent  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  older  writer.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
the  satirical  epoch  of  Horace  was  that  of  his  youth,  and 
of  Pope  that  of  his  maturity.  The  "  Imitations  "  of 
Swift,  though  very  clever  and  humorous,  are  less 
elaborate,  and  much  freer  than  those  of  his  friend  ;  nor 
have  they  had  anything  like  the  same  influence  on 
posterity. 

We  owe  to  Pope  two  imitations  also  of  the  Odes ;  but 
neither  demands  much  notice.  Xor  do  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  record  every  production  of  the  kind  afforded 
by  the  light  literature  of  that  age,  nor  to  turn  what 
ought  to  be  a  museum  of  art  into  a  lumber-room  of 
curiosities.  We  have  passed  in  silence  the  Odes  by 
Coxwell  (1718),  and  we  shall  not  linger  over  those  of 
Hare  (1737).     Hare's  preface  tells  us  — 

"I  have  try'd  to  make  my  author  look  somewhat  like  himself  in 
an  English  dress,  to  give  him  some  of  that  graceful  ease  and  genteel 
air  that  he  appears  with  in  his  own  country  habit." 

This  declaration  has  interest,  because  it  expresses  the 
taste  of  the  writer's  age.  Horace  now  appears  in  a  tye- 
wig.  The  old  translators  had  endeavoured,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  catch  his  form  as  well  as  his  spirit.  The  new 
ones  were  content  to  aim  at  the  spirit  only ;  but  they 
substituted,  of  course,  a  form  of  their  own,  so  that  ice  are 
really  as  far  from  them,  as  they  were  from  him.  Horace 
remains  the  same,  but  when  we  take  up  Francis,  we 
have  to  modernise  in  his  case  what  he  wrote  as  a 
modernisation  of  an  ancient.  This  justifies  the  writers 
who  in  our  own  times  renew  the  task,  but  it  should  warn 
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them,  too,  for  a  translation  done  only  with  reference  to 
the  fashion  of  one  age  becomes  obsolete  in  the  next. 
Francis  went  through  many  editions  in  the  last  century, 
and  in  ours  how  has  his  fame  shrunk  !  His  celebrity 
is  lost  in  the  light  of  that  of  his  son  Sir  Philip,  and  his 
books  are  read  only  by  the  few.  Yet  his  "  Horace  " — 
originally  published  in  1742  —  reigned  longer  than  any 
"Horace  "  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  if  we  now 
weary  of  its  ascendancy  we  do  not  find  it  easy  to  name 
its  successor.  Indeed,  with  that  good  old  literary  con- 
servatism which  none  respect  more  than  ourselves, 
England  still  continues  to  honour  Francis  while  she 
ceases  to  read  him,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Trade  his  is 
still  the  "  standard  "  translation  of  the  Venusian.  Pass- 
ing over,  then,  some  versions  of  later  date  which  have 
failed  to  acquire  recognition,  we  think  our  best  plan 
will  be  to  institute  a  comparison  between  Francis  and 
such  of  our  contemporaries  as  appear  (though  we  intend 
no  slight  to  those  whom  we  may  happen  to  omit)  worthy 
to  dispute  the  honour  of  the  succession  to  his  crown. 

We  repeat,  that  the  fashion  of  his  age  is  too  strongly 
apparent  in  the  version  of  Francis.  Omitting  all  refer- 
ence to  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (no  contemporary 
translation  of  which  is  before  us),  let  us  look  at  the 
Odes.  One  stanza  of  the  Parcius  junctas  shall  give  us 
the  cue :  — 

"  Parcius  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras  "  The  wanton  herd  of  rakes  profest 

Ietibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi  Thy  windows  rarely  now  molest 

Nee  tibi  somnos  adimunt,  amatque  .  With  midnight  raps,  or  break  thy  rest 

Janua  liinen."  With  riot." 

This  is,  surely,  rather  coarse  and  familiar.  Juvenes 
protervi  were  not  vulgar  rakes  in  Horace's  eyes.  Their 
follies  were  to  be  touched,  but  lightly  and  prettily ;  and 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  in  rendering  Horace 
nicety  is  everything.  All  the  Ode  before  us  is  done  in 
the  same  vein.  Francis  may  have  been  thinking  of  the 
London  rakes  of  his  own  age, — and  Chesterfield  speaks 
of  a  rake  as  a  blackguard, —  but  this  is  just  the  kind  of 
licence  which  ruins  classical  translation.     We  have  no 
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business  to  keep  modern  associations  before  us  when 
employed  on  the  task,  unless  a  professed  adaptation  is 
what  we  have  in  hand.  But  we  shall  better  illustrate 
what  we  mean  by  examining  the  Pyrrha  of  Francis. 
That  is  a  test  Ode,  and  we  now  place,  vis  a  vis,  the 
versions  of  Francis  and  of  Milton.* 

"While  liquid  odours  round  him  breathe,  "What  slender  youth  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours 
What  youth,  the  rosy  bower  beneath,        Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 

Now  courts  thee  to  be  kind?  Pyrrha ?     For  whom  bind'st  thou 

Pyrrha,  for  whose  unwary  heart  In  wreaths  thy  golden  hair, 

Do  you,  thus  drest  with  careless  art,         Plain  in  thy  neatness?  0.  how  oft  shall  he 

Your  yellow  tresses  bind?  On  faith  and  changed  Gods  complain!  and  seas 

"  How  often  shall  th'  unpractised  vouth  Rou-h  with  black  winds>  aud  storms 

Of  alter'd  gods,  and  injur'd  truth,'  Unwonted  shall  admire. 

With  tears,  alas!  complain?  "Who  now  enjoyes  thee,  credulous,  all  Gold, 

How  soon  behold  with  wond'ring  eyes  Who  alwayes  vacant,  alwayes  amiable, 
The  black'ning  winds  tempestuous  rise  Hopes  thee;  of  fluttering  gales 

And  scowl  along  the  main?  Unmindful.     Hopeless  they  [vow'd 

"  While  by  his  easy  faith  betraved,  £0  whom  thou  untry'd  seem'st  fair.     Me  in  my 

He  now  enjoys  thee,  golden  maid,  Plcture  the  sacred  wal1  declares  to  have  hung 

Thus  amiable  and  kind ;  My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

He  fondly  hopes  that  yon  shall  prove  To  the  stern  God  of  Sea-" 

Thus  ever  vacant  to  his  love, 

Nor  heeds  the  faithless  wind. 

"  Unhappy  they,  to  whom  untried 
You  shine,  alas!  in  beauty's  pride; 

While  I,  now  safe  on  shore, 
Will  consecrate  the  pictur'd  storm, 
And  all  my  grateful  vows  perform 

To  Neptune's  saving  power." 

Here  we  have  a  marked  contrast.  In  Francis  all  is 
loose  and  paraphrastical  ;  in  Milton  all  severe  and 
exact.  Pyrrha  in  Francis  is  a  modern  girl  in  a  "  rosy 
bower,"  and  the  phrases  "  unwary  heart  "  and  "  beauty's 
pride,"  smack  altogether  of  the  stage  and  the  Miscel- 
lanies. His,  in  fact,  is  not  a  translation  at  all ;  but  a 
poem,  more  or  less  clever,  written  by  a  man  who  had 
read  Horatii  Carmina,  lib.  i.  5,  before  he  be°-an.  Who 
could  tell  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  written  in  the 
South,  for  instance,  where  "  a  cave  "  is  a  delicious  place 
of  retreat  from  the  sun  ?  Who  would  guess,  from  the 
jingling  of  the  undignified  metre,  that  calm  and  sta- 
tuesque beauty  was  the  character  of  the  Latin  ?     The 

*  We  print  that  of  Milton  from  the  original  edition  of  1673,  where 

it  is  prefaced  with  this  description,  by  way  of  heading : "Rendered 

almost  word  for  word,  without  rhyme,  according  to  the  Latin  measure, 
as  near  as  the  language  will  permit." 

U 
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truly  classic  tone,  which  may  be  denned  as  the  union  of 
quiet  with  finish,  is  totally  absent  from  Francis ;  but  we 
contend  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  present  in  Milton, 
though  it  is  true  that  every  line  of  Milton's  version  will 
not  equally  bear  rigid  criticism.  "  Plain  in  thy  neat- 
ness "  is  a  flat  substitute  for  simplex  munditiis ;  *  and 
the  thirteenth  line  mars  the  fine  musical  effect  of  the 
opening. 

But  Lord  Ravensworth  will  not  allow  us  to  go  even 
so  far  as  this  in  praise  of  the  Pyrrha  of  the  immortal 
John.  He  even  objects  to  its  grammar,  saying  that 
"  he  who  could  make  use  of  such  a  phrase  as  the  follow- 
ing — 

"Who  now  enjoys  thee,  credulous,  all  gold" 

"  seems  to  have  been  so  absorbed  in  his  Latin  as  to  have 
forgotten  at  the  moment  his  English"  (Preface,  p.  xii.). 
We  presume  that  he  supposes  the  poet  to  be  using  "gold" 
for  "  o-olden "  as  an  adjective.  But  in  reality  he  is 
using  "  gold  "  as  a  noun,  and  with  perfect  correctness. 
Just  so,  George  Herbert  says,  "  man  is  all  symmetry," 
meaning  that  he  is  a  symmetrical  creation.  And,  just 
so,  if  a  young  fellow  were  to  describe  his  sweetheart  as 
"  all  honey,"  he  would  be  talking  nonsense,  no  doubt, 
but  quite  accurate  grammar. 

A  more  serious  objection  of  his  Lordship's  is,  that  an 
English  lyrical  composition  without  the  graces  of  rhyme, 
has  little  to  recommend  it "  ( Prefa ce,  xii. ) .  As  a  general 
principle,  this  is  true,  for  the  best  of  our  lyrics  are 
o-raced  by  that  sweet  ornament  so  naturally  dear  to 
Northern  ears.  But  after  Tennyson's  Princess  it  is  hard 
to  doubt  that  blank  verse  may  be  made  musical  enough 
for  any  purpose  ;  and  does  Lord  Ravensworth  seriously 
deny  all  musical  charm  to  the  version  by  Milton  which 
has  provoked  this  discussion  ?  We  cannot  think  so,  and 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  pronounce 

*  There  is  a  double  antithesis  in  this  famous  phrase  between  the 
two  words  themselves,  and  between  the  whole  expression,  and  some- 
thing like  "sed  animo dolosa"  understood.    Comp.  Dillenburger  inloc. 
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that  version  the  high  water-mark  which  Horatian  trans- 
lation has  attained.  It  is  faithful;  it  is  elegant;  and  a 
success  in  rendering  one  of  these  odes  in  a  rhythm  even 
moderately  like  the  original,  will  always  give  more  of 
the  nameless  charm  of  classicism  to  a  composition  than 
the  cleverest  copy  of  verses  of  which  the  associations  are 
all  modern.  A  translation  of  Horace  should  remind  us 
of  Horace ;  should  have  something  of  the  effect  of  an 
antique  statue  or  gem :  if  we  lose  sight  of  this  object,  the 
reader  is  not  conscious  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
ancient  world  at  all. 

Lord  Ravensworth  may  be  described  as  of  the  Old 
School  of  Translators  when  compared  with  his  living 
rivals,  for  unquestionably  the  tendency  now  is  in  favour 
of  severer  principles,  and  even  of  new  rhythms.  But 
Lord  Ravensworth  himself  is  decidedly  in  advance  of 
Francis,  and  the  freedoms  which  he  allows  his  Muse 
are  under  the  restraints  of  a  higher  refinement  and  a 
better  taste.  He  is  most  successful  in  heroic  and  elegiac 
verse;  and  beats  Francis,  sometimes,  in  Carmina  in 
which  Francis  has  been  happier  than  usual.  Let  us 
view  them  together  contending  for  the  favour  of  Chloe 
in  the  Vitas  hinnuleo :  — 

"You  fly  me,  Chloe!  like  a  vagrant  fawn,  "  Chloe  flies  me  like  a  fawn, 

Tracing  the  footprints  of  its  parent  deer  Which  thro'  some  sequester'd  lawn, 

Through  each  sequestered  path  and  mazy  lawn  Panting  seeks  the  mother  deer, 

While  woods  and  winds  excite  a  causeless  fear.  Not  without  a  panic  fear 

"  For  should  the  aspen  quiver  to  the  breeze,  0f  the  Sently  breathing  breeze, 

Or  the  green  lizards  rustle  in  the  brake,  And  the  motlon  of  the  trees. 

It  bounds  in  vague  alarm  among  the  trees,  ]t  the  curlmg  leaves  but  shake. 

Its  heart-pulse  flutters,  and  its  fibres  quake.  J*  a  ]lzard  stlr  the  brake> 

.    T  ,  „  1  righted  it  begins  to  freeze, 

\et  not  as  tiger  do  I  follow  you,  Trembling  both  at  heart  and  knees. 

Or  Libyan  lion,  to  destroy  your  charms;  But  not  ]ike  a  $       din 

Then  cease  to  linger  in  a  mother  s  view,  Nor  a  ]ion  f        ht  witfa  . 

And  learn  the  rapture  of  a  lover  s  arms.  j  pursue        ]oye]y 

Ravensworth.  To  destroy  her  tender  frame> 

Haste  thee,  leave  thy  mother's  arms; 
Ripe  for  love  are  all  thy  charms." 

Francis. 

Both  the  dignity  and  the  music  of  the  Latin  are  here 
better  caught  by  Lord  Ravensworth,  though  he  is 
more  paraphrastical  than  we  could  wish.  But  that  our 
readers  may  see  what  the  New  School,  those  who  insist 
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on  being  literal  yet  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  rhythmi- 
cal, can  do  towards  an  entirely  changed  system  of 
translation,  we  shall  now  draw  up,  in  similar  array, 
Professor  Newman  and  Mr.  Sewell.  Mr.  Newman  re- 
nounces rhyme,  and  wishes  to  introduce  new  metres 
altogether.  Mr.  Sewell  disclaims  any  attempt  to  trans- 
fuse "the  mind,  spirit,  and  grace"  of  the  Roman,  but, 
of  course,  hopes  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  being 
better  transfused  by  and  by : 

"  Chloe.  me  thou  shunnest,  like  a  fawn,  "  Thou  shunn'st  me,  Chloe,  like  a  fawn, 
Who  by  mountain  tracks  her  scared  dam  Its  panic-stricken  mother  seeking, 

Seeks  devious,  —  breeze  or  wood  On  pathless  mountains,  not  without 
Oft  misdoubting  in  empty  fear.  Vain  fear  of  airs  and  wild  wood  [creaking]. 

h  Should  the  arriving  spring  o'er  quivering  leaves  "  For  whether  spring's  approach  hath  rustled 
Bristle  rude,  or  should  the  lizard  green  In  flutt'ring  leaves  or  [midst  the  trees] 

A  bramble  move  aside,  Green  lizards  have  the  bramble  parted, 
Quick  she  trembles  in  heart  and  knees.  She  trembles  both  in  heart  and  knees. 

"  Yet  not  I,  as  tiger  fierce  to  rend,  '*  Yet  not  as  tiger  fierce,  or  lion 
Or  Gajtulian  lion,  follow  thee.  Getulian,  do  I  thee  pursue, 

Oh,  leave  thy  mother's  side,  To  crush  thee.     Cease  at  length  to  fullow 
Ripe  at  length  for  a  dearer  love."  Thy  mother,  thou  of  age  for  man  to  woo. 

Netcman.  Sewell. 

These  are  interesting  as  experiments,  and,  in  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  meaning  of  the  Latin,  are  preferable  to 
the  more  common  specimens  of  translation.  But  with 
every  wish  (chiefly  out  of  a  horror  of  the  conventional- 
ism which  infects  translators)  to  see  the  New  School 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Milton,  we  cannot  allow  that  they 
have  yet  done  much  to  win  over  the  public.  The  way 
to  the  heart  in  these  matters  is  through  the  ear,  and, 
with  due  gratitude  to  Mr.  Newman  for  his  accents,  and 
his  hints  how  to  read  his  versions,  we  find  them,  to 
speak  frankly,  somewhat  quaint  and  harsh.  His  theory 
seems  to  be  that  an  ugly  likeness  to  Horace  is  a  better 
thing  than  a  pretty  though  vague  imitation ;  that  bad 
Falernian  is  preferable  to  good  claret :  but  is  not  this 
something  like  the  principle  which  produced  the  "  supper 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients "  in  "Peregrine  Pickle "  ? 
We  certainly  would  rather  have  a  dozen  IsliltomcPyrrhas 
than  all  the  free  translations  which  have  appeared  since 
Elizabeth's  time,  including  the  exquisite  one  which  we 
quoted  from  Bishop  Atterbury.     But  then,  to  have  to 
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break  up    all   our  English   traditions    for   something 

utterly  novel,   and  yet  mediocre,  is  a  severe  demand 

to  make  from  .the  great  public  which  reads  for  pleasure. 

Probably,  indeed,  the  New  School  will  do  far  better 

things  hereafter;  but  poetry,  rather  than  prophecy,  is 

our  present  object,  and  we  must  fall  to  at  what  we  have 

before  us. 

Now  and  then  Professor  Newman  surprises  us  with 

a  grateful  flow  of  verse : — 

"Me  not  the  enduring  Sparta 
Nor  fertile-soil'd  Larissa's  plain 

So  to  the  heart  has  smitten 

As  Anio  headlong  tumbling, 
Loud-brawling  Albuneia's  grot, 

Tiburnus'  groves  and  orchards 

With  restless  rivulets  streaming." 

There  is  something  of  the  rush  of  cool  waters  here. 
But  what  would  Horace  say,  if  he  could  come  to  life, 
and  find  himself  singing  the  two  stanzas  subjoined?  — 

"Well  of  Bandusia,  as  crystal  bright, 
Luscious  wine  to  thee  with  flowers  is  due ; 

To-morrow  shall  a  kid 
Thine  become,  who  with  horny  front 

Budding  new,  designs  amours  and  war. 
Vainly:  since  this  imp  o'  the  frisky  herd 

With  life-blood's  scarlet  gush 
Soon  shall  curdle  thy  icy  pool." 

This  is  hard  to  read,  —  while  the  Latin  is  as  pleasant 
to  the  ear  as  the  fountain  which  it  brings  before  us  to 
the  imagination.  Yet  Mr.  Newman  ought  to  know 
that  music  and  beauty  are  as  much  parts  of  the  poet 
as  his  literal  sense,  and  that  a  hideous  fidelity  is  really 
as  unjust  to  him  as  a  pretty  but  licentious  paraphrase. 
We  find  little  to  remind  us  agreeably  of  a  friend  in  a 
photograph  of  his  corpse* ;  yet,  surely,  that  man  kills 
a  poet,  who  robs  him  of  his  musical  breath  ? 

Apropos  of  the  Fons  Bandusice,  —  here  is  a  graceful 
little  version  of  it  by  Mr.   Henry  George  Kobinson, 

*  The  "introductions"  and  "notes"  of  Mr.  Newman  have  a  value 
of  their  own,  which  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  at  present 
as  with  his  versions. 
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known  to  connoisseurs  as  an  Horatian  collector  as  well 
as  translator.  His  aim  is  to  attain  a  greater  accuracy 
than  free  translators  preserve,  yet  without  innovating 
in  metre  or  sacrificing  rhyme.  This  is  a  via  media 
which  promises  much,  and  the  labour  —  of  which  every 
page  of  Mr.  Robinson's  book  is  an  honest  specimen  — 
has  not  been  thrown  away :  — 

"Clearer  than  glass,  Bandusian  font, 
Oh  !  worthy  thou  of  sweetest  wine, 
Nor  wanting  flowers;  to-morrow  thine 
A  kid  shall  be,  whose  budding  front 
Sprouts  his  first  horns,  already  bent 
On  love  and  battles  —  vain  intent ! 
For  soon  this  hapless  progeny 
Of  the  lascivious  herd,  for  thee, 
Shall  with  his  young  and  ruddy  gore 
Thy  gelid  streamlet  crimson  o'er. 

"Thee  the  fierce  Dogstar's  blazing  hour 
Cannot  affect;  thou  on  the  ox, 
Plough-wearied,  and  the  rambling  flocks, 

Dost  a  refreshing  coolness  shower. 
Among  the  fonts  of  noblest  fame 
Thou  too  shalt  have  a  foremost  name, 
Through  me,  who  of  yon  ilex  sing, 
The  hollow  rocks  o'ershadowing, 
Downward  from  whence,  with  prattling  sound, 
Thy  limpid  waters  gaily  bound." 

Francis  began  his  translation  in  the  true  slipshod 

style :  — 

"Fountain,  whose  waters  far  surpass 
The  shining  face  of  polished  glass." 

This  dilution  of 

"O  Fons  Bandusia;,  splendidior  vitro," 

is  but  too  fair  a  specimen  of  the  prevailing  weakness  of 
the  translating  race.  The  chaste  simplicity,  the  con- 
densed neatness  of  their  elaborate  and  artistic  master  is 
what  some  of  them  seem  to  value  least,  and  all,  more 
or  less,  fail  to  attain.  But  what  perhaps  most  strikes 
a  student  of  the  classics  in  the  long  run  is  the  exquisite 
grace  with  which  they  created  beauty  out  of  slender 
materials;  how,  with  less  imagery,  wit,  or  depth  of 
sentiment  than  we  demand,  their  light  writers  managed 
to  create  what  should  live  for  ever. 
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This  reflection  brings  us  to  the  most  famous  and 
perfect  of  those  gayer  Horatian  lyrics  with  which  we 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  hitherto.  We  allude  to  the 
often-mentioned  Donee  gratus,  in  which  (pace  majo- 
rum!)  Ben  Jonson  did  not  succeed;  which  tried 
triumphantly  the  skill  of  Cowley  and  Atterbury,  and 
over  which  meaner  wits  have  a  score  of  times  laboured 
in  vain.  What  constitutes  the  difficulty?  the  same 
quality  which  constitutes  its  charm.  It  is  perfectly 
simple  and  perfectly  finished.  Nobody  can  translate  it. 
precisely  because  it  looks  as  if  everybody  could.  It 
is  thoroughly  classical.  Two  lines  of  our  English 
Crashaw — 

"Yet  though  she  cannot  tell  you  why, 
She  can  love  and  she  can  die," 

open  up  depths  of  poetic  tenderness  which  it  cannot 
hint  at  even  from  afar.  But  who  remembers  two  more 
out  of  the  long  and  unequal  poem  in  which  these  occur? 
whereas  the  Latin  poem  is  all  smooth  and  round,  of  the 
same  beauty  in  every  part, — like  the  apple  which  Paris 
gave  to  the  victorious  goddess. 

Francis,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  is  more 
successful  with  the  Donee  gratus  than  with  many  other 
odes.  Yet,  in  his  care  to  be  simple,  he  is  (almost  un- 
avoidably) somewhat  meagre  and  tame.  Of  our  con- 
temporaries, Mr.  Robinson  is  as  agreeable  as  his  anxious 
endeavours  to  be  literal  permit.  Professor  Newman 
puts  himself  out  of  the  race  by  so  execrable  a  render- 
ing of  the  fifth  stanza  that  we  transcribe  it  as  a 
warning :  — 

"  Quid,  si  prisca  redit  Venus  '•  What,  if  ancient  Love  return, 

Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo,  And  with  brazen  yoke  the  sunder'd  join, — 
Si  flava  escutitur  Chloe'  Auburn  Chloe  aside  be  toss'd, — 

Rejectasque  patet  janua  Lydias?"  Jilted  Lydias  door  to  me  re-ope  ?" 

Lord  Ravensworth  modestly  makes  way  for  his  friend 
Lord  Derby,  whose  very  remarkable  paraphrase  of  this 
lyric  we  extract  with  much  pleasure.  Old  Dryden 
somewhere  says — not  without  humour — that  uto 
understand  critically  the  delicacies  of  Horace  is  a  height 
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to  which  few  of  our  noblemen  have  arrived."  But  who, 
if  not  a  great  orator,  should  understand  poets? — "quibus 
est  proxima  cognatio  cum  oratoribus  "  as  Cicero  justly 
observes.*  Long  may  the  eloquence  of  the  Parliament 
of  England  breathe  of  the  roses  of  Paestum,  or  echo  the 
murmurs  of  the  Liris !  Long  may  the  good  old  tradi- 
tion of  the  natural  union  of  "  gentleman  and  scholar  " 
help  to  save  our  institutions  from  vulgarity  and  degra- 
dation ! 

Horace.  "While  I  was  dear  to  thee, 

While  with  encircling  arms, 
No  youth  preferred  to  me 

Dared  to  profane  thy  bosom's  snowy  charms ; 
I  envied  not,  by  thee  adored, 
The  wealth,  the  bliss,  of  Persia's  lord. 

Lydia.  "While  all  thy  bosom  glowed 
With  love  for  me  alone; 
While  Lydia  there  abode, 

Where  Chloe  now  has  fixed  her  hateful  throne, 
Well  pleased,  our  Roman  Ilia's  fame 
I  deemed  eclipsed  by  Lydia's  name. 

Hor.  '"Tis  true  my  captive  heart 

The  fair-haired  Chloe  sways, 
Skilled  with  transcendent  art 

To  touch  the  lyre,  and  breathe  harmonious  lays ; 
For  her  my  life  were  gladly  paid, 
So  heaven  would  spare  my  Cretan  maid. 

Lyd.  "My  breast  with  fond  desire 
For  youthful  Calais  burns, 
Touched  with  a  mutual  fire, 

The  son  of  Ornithus  my  love  returns  ; 
For  him  I'd  doubly  die  with  joy, 
So  heaven  would  spare  my  Thurian  boy. 

Hor.  "What  if  the  former  chain 

That  we  too  rashly  broke 
We  yet  should  weave  again, 

And  bow  once  more  beneath  th'  accustomed  yoke? 
If  Chloe's  sway  no  more  I  own, 
And  Lydia  fill  the  vacant  throne  ? 

Lyd.  "  Though  bright  as  morning  star 
My  Calais'  beaming  brow; 
Though  more  inconstant  far, 

And  easier  chafed  than  Adria's  billows  thou  ; 
With  thee  my  life  I'd  gladly  spend, 
Content  with  thee  that  life  to  end." 

*  De  Oratore,  iii.  7. 
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The  charm  of  this  composition  is  the  mastery  it 
shows  of  harmonious  language.  It  is  a  paraphrase  of 
the  original,  of  course,  and  wants  its  terse  and  naked 
simplicity.  But  when  a  writer  doubts  the  possibility, 
or  the  propriety,  of  a  close  translation,  it  is  often  his 
next  best  course  to  take  a  wide  sweep  and  to  amplify 
freely, — to  desert  Milton,  in  fact,  for  Dry  den.  All  on 
which  critics  have  a  right  to  insist  is,  that  he  shall 
expand  what  he  finds  in  his  original ;  not  load  it  with 
modern  associations  and  allusions.  Even  the  Otium 
Vivos  of  Warren  Hastings,  whatever  its  'personal  inte- 
rest, is  spoiled,  for  all  purposes  of  classical  pleasure,  by 
"Mahrattas,"and  "Sikhs,"  "Committees," and  "Clive." 

Lord  Derby's  good  example  has  not  been  lost  on 
another  illustrious  statesman  and  orator,  and  we  have 
been  favoured  with  the  following  English  substitute  for 
the  same  renowned  amcebsean.  The  contrast  between 
the  version  of  Lord  Derby  and  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  the  more  interesting  that  the  latter  has  adopted  the 
literal  style  of  translation,  and  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering some  of  the  lines  of  the  original  with  particular 
felicity : — 

Horace.  "  While  no  more  welcome  arms  could  twine 
Around  thy  snowy  neck  than  mine  ; 
Thy  smile,  thy  heart,  while  I  possest, 
Not  Persia's  monarch  lived  as  blest. 

dia.  "  Whilst  thou  didst  feed  no  rival  flame, 
Nor  Lydia  next  to  Chloe  came  ; 
O  then  thy  Lydia's  echoing  name 
Excelled  e'en  Ilia's  Roman  fame. 

Ror.  "  Me  now  Threician  Chloe  sways, 

Skilled  in  soft  lyre  and  softer  lays ; 
My  forfeit  life  I'll  freely  give, 
So  she,  my  better  life,  may  live. 

Lyd.  "  The  son  of  Ornytus  inspires 

My  burning  breast  with  mutual  fires ; 
I'll  face  two  several  deaths  with  joy, 
So  fate  but  spare  my  Thurian  boy. 

Hot.  "  What  if  our  ancient  love  awoke, 

And  bound  us  with  its  golden  yoke ; 

If  auburn  Chloe  I  resign, 

And  Lydia  once  again  be  mine  ? 
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Lyd.  "  Though  brighter  than  a  star  is  he, 
Thou,  rougher  than  the  Adrian  sea 
And  fickle  as  light  bark,  yet  I 
With  thee  would  live,  with  thee  would  die."  * 

Lord  Ravensworth  seems  to  us  happiest  when  em- 
ploying the  more  stately  metres  of  our  language.  We 
have  heard  his  Diffugere  nives  commended  by  an  excel- 
lent judge,  and  the  twenty  lines  of  it  which  we  now 
give  will  show  why; 

"  The  winter  snows  have  fled,  the  grassy  lea 
Grows  green,  and  foliage  decks  the  tree ; 
Earth  feels  the  change,  within  their  banks  the  rills 
Diminished  trickle  from  the  hills  ; 
With  zone  unbound,  the  Njmphs  and  Graces  dare 
To  frolic  in  the  vernal  air. 
Do  thou  take  warning  from  the  fleeting  year, 
Nor  hope  for  joys  immortal  here. 
Spring  comes,  the  zephyrs  thaw  the  frozen  glade, 
And  summer  follows  soon  to  fade ; 
Brown  autumn  sheds  his  ripened  fruit,  and  then 
The  sluggish  winter  comes  again. 
Yet  in  this  changeful  system  loss  is  soon 
Repaired  by  each  revolving  moon; 
Herein  destruction  hath  no  lasting  power, 
While  we  frail  beings  of  an  hour 
When  once  we  sink  into  the  greedy  grave, 
Which  swallows  up  alike  the  brave, 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  mighty,  and  the  just, 
Moulder  in  ashes  and  in  dust." 

There  is  a  pensive  grace  about  these  lines  which 
reflects,  in  its  autumnal  beauty,  the  period  of  life  at 
which  Horace  had  arrived  when  he  wrote  the  ode. 
His  epicureanism  —  always  varied  with  flashes  of  a 
higher  philosophy — had  now  mellowed  into  a  philo- 
sophy of  his  own,  a  mixture  of  indifferentism,  kind- 
liness, and  contentment,  tinged  with  melancholy.  He 
seems  to  have  even  grown  tired  of  the  lyric  labour 
which  had  so  long  employed  his  leisure,  and  embodied 
his  sentiment;  for  we  know  from  Suetonius  that  he 
only  added  the  Fourth  Book  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Emperor,  and  there  is  evident  earnestness  in  these 

*  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  permission  to  reprint 
these  verses  here. 
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lines  (141  seq.)  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  the  Second 
Book, — the  Epistles  being  the  deposit ory  of  his  actual 
feelings  as  a  private  man : — 

"  'Tis  wisdom's  part  to  bid  adieu  to  toys, 
And  yield  amusements  to  the  taste  of  boys, 
Not  the  soft  sound  of  empty  words  admire, 
Or  model  measures  to  the  Roman  lyre, 
But  learn  such  strains  and  rhapsodies  as  roll 
Tuneful  thro'  life,  and  harmonise  the  soul."  * 

The  shadow  of  the  great  coming  darkness  fell  chill 
on  the  fine  sense  of  the  gifted  Pagan ;  but  we  are  not 
writing  his  biography. 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which  Horace's  "  Odes " 
may  be  divided — 1,  the  playful  and  amatory;  2,  the 
moral  and  philosophical;  3,  the  historic  and  national  — 
we  have,  hitherto,  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  first,  which  all 
translators  much  affect,  not  only  for  their  artistic  com- 
pleteness, but  because  a  certain  universality  in  their 
interest  gives  them  the  advantage  over  the  others. 
Let  us  vary  the  strain  by  seeing  how  the  latest  culti- 
vators of  the  art  of  translation  acquit  themselves  when 
called  on  to  follow  the  poet  in  his  higher  flights. 
Horace  constantly  insists  that  his  muse  is  jocose  and 
trifling;  but  this  was  a  piece  of  policy,  to  save  himself 
from  the  "  commands "  which  anything  like  a  poet- 
laureate's  position  would  have  laid  upon  him.  He  was 
certainly  as  lofty  when  he  aspired,  as  he  was  brilliant 
when  he  trifled. 

Who  has  not  "crooned"  over  (as  the  Scotch  say) 
the  four  last  stanzas  of  the  Eheu  Fugaces,  which  we 
now  borrow  from  Lord  Ravensworth? — 

"  In  vain  from  bloody  Mars  we  run, 
In  vain  the  broken  billows  shun 

Of  Hadria's  roaring  seas  ; 
And  vainly  timorous  seek  to  shroud 
Our  bodies  from  th'  autumnal  cloud 

And  pestilential  breeze.  • 


*  Francis. — Pope's    "Imitation"   of  this   passage   perverts    the 
moral  sense  of  it,  though  the  substitute  is  very  clever,  no  doubt. 
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"  Cocytus  in  liis  mazy  bed 
Must  soon  or  late  be  visited, 

And  Lethe's  languid  waters  ; 
And  Sisyphus  despairing  still 
To  mount  th'  insuperable  hill, 

And  Danaus'  guilty  daughters. 

"Thy  lands,  and  home,  and  pleasing  wife, 
Must  all  be  left  with  parting  life ; 

And  save  the  bough  abhorred 
Of  monumental  cypress,  none 
Of  all  the  trees  thy  care  hath  grown 
Follow  their  short-lived  lord. 

"  A  worthier  heir  shall  grasp  thy  keys, 
And  all  thy  hoarded  vintage  seize 

From  bolts  and  bars  released  ; 
And  stain  thy  floor  with  nobler  wine 
Than  ever  flowed  at  holy  shrine, 
Or  pontificial  feast." 

Lord  Ravensworth  is  always  more  successful  with  a 
serious  than  a  gay  theme,  and  his  version  would  pro- 
bably have  been  better  in  a  graver  metre.  But  these  are 
flowing  lines,  decidedly  superior  to  Francis,  who  seems 
most  liable  to  lose  the  dignity  of  the  Latin.  The  weak 
point  of  his  successor,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  that  he  is  too 
paraphrastic,  as  would  appear,  if  we  had  space  to  quote 
from  the  version  of  Mr.  Robinson.  Lord  Ravensworth 
is  now  before  his  Horatian  peers,  and  cannot  plead  his 
barony  against  them,  though  it  will  induce  liberal  men 
to  respect  all  the  more  the  way  in  which  he  has  em- 
ployed his  leisure.  He  has  a  good  ear,  good  sense,  and 
good  taste ;  but  he  might  much  improve  his  book  if  he 
revised  it  carefully,  with  a  special  eye  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  likeness  by  elaboration  in  details.  Nicety  is 
everything.  Horace  always  uses  the  word,  as  Fox  is 
reported  to  have  observed  of  Pitt,  and  each  word  has  its 
own  place,  not  regulated  by  chance,  but  by  law.  When 
he  calls  Barine  the  publico,  cur  a  of  the  youth  of  her  day, 
his  point  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  When  he  brings 
in  a  friend's  name  with  delightful  familiarity,  as  in  the 
Fusee  of  Corm.  i.  22,  that  friend  ought  not  to  be 
blotted  out  of  poetic  existence  —  an  error  which  the 
subjoined  contrast  will  illustrate : — 
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"  The  virtuous  man  whose  heart  within  "  The  man,  my  Fuscus,  who  hath  been 

Harbours  no  thought  of  secret  sin,  Of  blameless  life,  and  pure  from  sin, 

Needs  not  the  Moorish  archer's  craft,  No  Moorish  bow  or  javelin  needs, 

Nor  quiver  armed  with  venomed  shaft."  Or  quiver  fill'd  with  poison'd  reeds." 

Lord  Ravensioorth.  Mi:  Robinson. 

Neither  will  any  licence  excuse  such  a  rendering  as — 

"  Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutse  "  Whose  trees  in  stately  dance  moved  on 

Orphea  silvse."  To  Thracian  Orpheus'  vocal  strain." 

Ravensworth. 

— nor  is  it  permissible  to  make  the  flowers  which 
Horace  promises  to  the  fountain  of  Bandusia  in  sacri- 
fice, bloom  in  the  translation  as  flowers  growing  round 
that  fountain's  margin  (p.  306). 

Some  people  will  ridicule  such  criticism  as  frivolous 
and  minute.  But  Lord  Ravensworth  himself  we  are 
satisfied  will  not  be  of  the  number.  Indeed,  he  assures 
us  (a  fact  which  will  not  secure  him  the  respect  of  the 
utilitarians  of  the  North)  that  he  has  been  "twenty 
years  "  trying  "  every  conceivable  variety  of  form  "  in 
which  to  anglicise 

"  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentern." 

the  close  of  the  very  poem  from  which  he  has  unjustly 

banished  Fuscus !     We  are  especially  glad  to  be  able  to 

praise  the  very  pretty  result  of  all  this  labour — 

"  The  softly  speaking  Lalage, 
The  softly  smiling  still  for  me ; " 

one  of  the  best  attempts  at  an  impossibility  which  we 
know !  Strange  praise,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  prac- 
tical men,  but  an  Horatian  translator  can  scarcely  hope 
for  more. 

We  shall  now  open  our  Horace  at  one  of  those  his- 
toric odes  where  he  catches  for  a  brief  while  the  spirit 
of  an  antique  Roman,  and  the  colour  of  the  national 
blood  rises  to  the  cheek  of  the  artist.  In  the  song 
of  triumph  for  the  fall  of  Cleopatra,  Lord  Ravensworth 
is  again  assisted  with  a  translation  by  Lord  Derby,  but 
he  contends  for  the  laurel  along  with  him,  and  many  of 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  contest.  We  take 
up  the  strain  at  the  point  where  panic  has  seized  the 
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Eastern  queen,  and  her  galleys   in  all   their  birdlike 
beauty  are  hurrying  through  the  agitated  sea : 

"  Then  assailed  her  stricken  soul,  "  Actium's  bay, 

Frenzied  with  the  wassail  bowl,  Behold  her  anguish  and  dismay, 

Terrors  true,  and  wild  despair,  When  steering  past  in  full  retreat, 

When  as  falcon  from  above,  She  left  in  flames  her  scattered  fleet. 

Pounces  on  the  timorous  dove,  And  lo!  great  Ccesar  from  his  deck, 
Or  hunters  chase  o'er  Hasmon's  snow  the  hare.     Urges  his  rowers  to  the  chase, 

Where  saved  alone  amid  the  wreck, 

"  Oar  and  sail  incessant  plying,  The  Queen  bewildered  flies  apace. 

As  lie  marked  her  galleys  flying,  As  through  the  clouds  in  middle  air 

Csesar  urged  the  headlong  race ;  The  falcon  pounces  on  the  dove ; 

Deeming  that  his  wondrous  prize  Or  Thracian  hunters  drive  the  hare 
Soon  should  gladden  Roman  eyes,  [grace.         Trembling  through  Haemonia's  grove ; 

And  bound  in  chains  his  haughty  triumph  So  thought  our  leader  to  secure  his  spoil, 

And  bear  her  off  in  chains  to  far  Italia's  soil. 

"  Nobly  she  to  death  resigned,  But  she  whose  spirit  proud  and  high 

Not  with  woman's  shrinking  mind,  Refused  to  brook  indignity, 

Gazed  upon  the  deadly  knife;  No  womanly  alarm  betrayed 

Nor  within  some  friendly  creek,  At  dagger's  point  and  gleaming  blade ; 

Basely  lurking  did  she  seek  Nor  sought  the  covert  of  the  coast 

To  save  from  death  a  now  dishonoured  life.  For  refuge  when  the  day  was  lost; 

But  with  unruffled  visage  dared 

"  On  her  prostrate  citadel  Her  ruined  palace  to  regard ; 

Dared  her  dauntless  eyes  to  dwell :  And  fearless  clasped  that  fatal  worm 

Firm  of  purpose,  calm  she  stood,  Whose  subtle  venom  did  defile 

Holding  with  unflinching  grasp,  Her  royal  blood  and  glorious  form, 
To  her  breast  applied  the  asp,        [blood.         Sovereign  o'er  all  the  realms  of  Nile ! 

Whose  venom  dire  she  drank  through  all  her  Haughty  in  her  deliberate  death! 

And  choosing  rather  to  resign  her  breath 

"  Sternly  resolute  she  died;  Than  live  the  prize  of  her  victorious  foe,    [show.1 

Nor  could  stoop  her  royal  pride,  And  grace   in  gilded   bonds  a  Roman  triumph'; 

That,  reserved  to  swell  a  show.  Lord  Ravensuxrrth. 

She,  a  woman  and  a  queen, 
Should  be  led  like  captive  mean 
Through  streets  of  Rome  to  grace  her  con- 
quering foe."  Lord  Derby. 

There  is  spirit  and  flow  in  both  these  versions. 
Lord  Derby's  is  nearer  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  it 
has  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  written  in  a 
uniform  metre.  Laxity  in  this  particular  breeds  laxity 
in  others  ;  where  the  music  may  at  any  time  be  changed, 
the  sense  "will ;  and  in  the  last  nine  or  ten  lines  Lord 
Kavensworth's  love  of  paraphrase  flies  away  with  him 
altogether.  This  is  the  more  provoking,  because  a  line 
like 

"  Haughty  in  her  deliberate  death  !  " 

has  just  that  pregnant  compactness  which  a  student  of 
Horace  most  admires  in  this  class  of  his  odes.  Felicity 
of  expression  is  one  of  the  happiest  qualities  of  a  trans- 
lator, and  no  self-indulgent  freedom  should  be  allowed 
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to  spoil  its  development  by  any  writer  who  at  all  pos- 
sesses the  gift.  Our  lords  are  fortunate  in  their  com- 
petitors in  this  lyric.  The  orthodox  translator,  Francis, 
is  both  tame  and  odd.  Mr.  Robinson  seems  less  at  home 
than  in  gayer  and  lighter  pieces.  Professor  Newman, 
notwithstanding  the  natural  power  which  rarely  deserts 
him,  is  crabbed  and  quaint,  as  witness  his  wind-up : — 

"  She  her  prostrate  palace  dar'd, 
Calm  of  brow,  to  visit.     She 
Fell  asps  was  brave  to  grasp,  imbruing 
Veins  and  flesh  with  gloomy  poison. 

"  Fiercer  in  deliberate  death. 

Yea,  she  grudg'd,  by  cruel  sloop 
Borne  off,  to  walk,  no  vulgar  woman  ! 

Stript  of  rank,  in  haughty  triumph." 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  specimens  of  transla- 
tion, without  some  of  which  no  opinion  could  be  formed 
on  the  subject  at  all.  But  we  shrink  from  overloading 
our  pages  with  quotation,  and  we  have  already  illustrated 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  treatment  of  which  the  art  of 
Horatian  translation  admits.  We  have  seen  it  rise  from 
rude  but  promising  beginnings ;  change  its  fashion  with 
the  fashions  of  the  literature  which,  as  we  ought  always 
to  remember,  itself  largely  helped  to  nourish  and  refine  ; 
produce  in  the  hands  of  illustrious  writers,  works  of 
permanent  beauty  and  value  ;  and  finally  we  now  see 
it  cultivated  with  skill  and  assiduity,  and  with  a  success 
above  the  average  of  past  times.  If  we  cannot  rival 
certain  remarkable  efforts,  still  we  would  undertake  to 
turn  out  a  version  by  our  "Eminent  Hands"  truer  to 
Horace  and  to  Nature  than  those  which  issued  from 
the  shops  of  Lintot  and  Dodsley.  No  one  translator, 
perhaps,  is  entitled  to  put  aside  Francis;  but  the 
general  run  of  translation  is  better  than  his.  Had  it 
fallen  within  our  scheme  to  draw  on  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  we  might  have  further  strengthened  this  view. 
Father  Prout  still  lives  in  the  translated  thought  and 
transfused  grace  of  the  poet  of  Tivoli. 

Spirat  adhuc  amor ! 
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And  the  occasional  efforts  of  Bon  Gaultier,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Martin,  induce  us  to  hope  that  he  will  one  day 
give  to  the  world  the  complete  fruit  of  an  Horatian  labour 
which  has  been  continued  long.*  An  age  of  civilisation, 
culture,  and  refinement,  is  just  the  age  when  Horace 
ouo-ht  to  be  successfully  naturalised  amongst  us,  and  his 
admirers  well  know  that  traits  which  he  sketched  in  the 
Rome  of  Augustus  come  curiously  to  the  surface  in  the 
London  of  to-day. 

The  task  is  so  difficult  of  translating  Horace  in  any 
way,  that  no  sensible  man  will  lay  down  rigid  rules  as 
to  what  "ways"  are  admissible,  and  what  not.  Mil- 
ton's Pyrrha,  as  a  whole,  is  lovely,  but  who  knows 
whether  Milton  himself  did  not  try  similar  translations, 
and  reject  the  results  as  unsatisfactory?  Dryden's 
Tyrrhena  regum  progenies  is  paraphrastical  in  the 
extreme,  but  a  version,  literal  and  ugly,  would  have 
been  just  as  great  a  departure  from  the  Horatian  reality 
in  another  direction.  And  in  that  case  there  would 
have  been  this  additional  disadvantage,  that  the  literal 
failure  would  have  been  only  a  failure,  while  the  para- 
phrase is  a  fine  poem.  Our  complaint  of  Mr.  Newman  is 
not  that  his  rhythms  are  new,  and  that  he  despises  the 
ordinary  ornaments  of  our  common  poetry.  We  respect 
the  rhythms  as  experiments,  and  we  honour  the  exact- 
ness as  exactness ;  we  only  assert,  that  it  is  but  one 
quality,  and  that  he  has  not  yet  proved  that  his  novelty 
of  workmanship  is  compatible  with  the  ease,  grace,  and 
music,  which  are  as  much  essentials  as  the  downright 
meaning  of  phrases  and  words.  We  should  say  the  same 
of  Mr.  Sewell,  whose  system,  though  not  identical,  is 
similar.  But  in  reality  he  only  seems  to  intend  his 
Horace  for  a  help  to  students,  and  as  such  we  wish  it 
every  success.  In  fact,  though  we  are  ready  to  welcome 
excellence,  whether  in  the  literal,  paraphrastical,  or 
intermediate  methods,  the  predominant  caution  that 

*  Mr.  Martin  took  this  advice  ;  and  nine  months  after  publication, 
his  excellent  Horace  has  reached  a  second  edition.     [1861.] 
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rises  to  our  pen  as  we  dismiss  the  subject  is,  that  it  is 
really  translation,  the  reproduction  of  Horace  himself, 
which  is  to  be  desired,  and  that  the  greater  danger  ulti- 
mately is  his  who  thinks  himself  entitled  to  take  liberties 
and  to  overlook  details.  An  infusion  of  Pre-Rajjhael- 
itism  would  do  no  harm  to  this  cognate  art ;  and  if  we 
wanted  to  give  a  youthful  aspirant  some  practical  advice 
towards  attaining  more  of  the  reality  of  the  antique 
model  in  his  copy,  we  should  recommend  to  him  a  care- 
ful study  of  statues,  coins,  and  gems.  The  polite  arts, 
Cicero  tells  us,  are  all  related.  The  ancient  life  is 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  ancient  poetry, 
and  perhaps  it  really  requires  as  much  learning  to  trans- 
late Horace  as  to  edit  him. 
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THE   MINSTRELSY   OF   SCOTLAND.* 

(April,  1859.) 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  about  the  ballads  and 
songs  of  Scotland  is  that  they  represent  —  and  stand 
almost  alone  in  representing,  to  the  mind  of  Europe  — 
the  native  and  indigenous  literature  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom to  which  they  belong.       People  in  the  South  of 
tolerable  cultivation,  and  the  scholars  of  the  Continent 
everywhere,  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
Scotland  has  a  body  of  writers  as  distinctively  Scottish 
as  Shakspeare  or  Rabelais  are  English  or  French  ;  using 
a  language  which  is  as  naturally  a  growth  of  the  soil  of 
the  Lowlands  as  the  ash  or  the  fir ;  and  reflecting  a 
nationality  as  clearly  defined  as  that  of  any  historic 
nation  on  record.     But  if  it  were  not  for  the  ballad 
section  of  that  literature  we  suspect  that  this  knowledge 
would  go  for  little.     The  "  History  of  the  Reformation  " 
by  Knox  —  the  translation  of  the  iEneid   by    Bishop 
Douglas — the  Poems  of  Dunbar  and  Sir  David  Lindsay 
— are  no  more  familiar  to  the  Southern  reader,  than  the 
literatures  of  Scandinavia  or  Russia.     Eminent  writers 
of  Scottish  birth  —  a  Hume  or  a  Scott — do  not  yield  in 
celebrity  to  any  writers  in  Europe  ;    and  Sir  Walter 
especially,   as  much  by  deliberate  intention  as  by  in- 
stinct, has  stamped  his  nationality  on  his  works  with  an 
energy  like  that  with  which  one  of  his  favourite  old 
barons  sealed  a  charter  with  his  sword-hilt.     Yet  what 
would  Europe  have    said  if  Sir  Walter  had  written  his 
"  Napoleon"  in  the  language  in  which  the  venerable 
Scottish  Reformer  has  described  the  burning  of  Scone 
or  the  landing  of  Queen  Mary  in  Leith  ?    But  the  songs 

*   1.     The  Ballads    of   Scotland.       By  William  Edmondstoune 
Avtoun,  D.C.L.     1858. 

2.  The  Modem  Scottish  Minstrel.  By  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  1856. 

3.  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs.     By  James  Maidment.     1859. 
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and  ballads,  and  those  modern  imitations  of  them  which 
every  Scotsman  of  genius  thinks  himself  bound  to  pro- 
duce, are  as  thoroughly  living  as  the  graver  old  works 
in  the  same  tongue  are  hopelessly  dead.  Brave  youth 
and  fair  girlhood  kindle  at  their  strain.  They  make 
Scotland's  fame  smell  sweet,  as  the  breezes  of  the  Le- 
vant smell  of  the  lemon-groves ;  and  embalm  her 
nationality  as  the  honey  of  the  North  tastes  of  heather. 
Scotland  can  never  become  a  prosaic  country  while  such 
a  literature  survives  to  keep  alive  the  romance  of  her 
reputation. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  feature  about  the  Ballads  and  their 
popularity  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  lost  sight  of 
by  our  generation.  These  Ballads  represent  feudal 
Scotland — not  the  Scotland  which  the  satirists  of 
England  have  taught  us  to  associate  with  a  too  eager 
pursuit  of  money  and  a  too  keen  grip  of  it — but  the 
brave  old  romantic  Scotland  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  the 
Admirable  Crichton,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  So 
long  as  they  are  read,  or  sung,  or  talked  about,  so  long- 
will  young  Scotsmen  feel  that  they  must  not  give  way 
entirely  to  the  utilitarianism  in  thought  and  action  to 
which  too  much  in  the  present  national  character  and 
position  inclines  them.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  Scotland 
retained  more  of  the  antique  life  than  most  countries, 
to  a  later  period,  it  is  also  true  that,  once  having  begun 
to  change,  she  is  changing  and  has  changed  more 
rapidly.  One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Scotorum  prcefervida  ingenia*,  is  that  they  never  do 
things  by  halves.  Their  history  lies  in  light  and 
shadow,  and  is  conspicuously  picturesque.  Froissart, 
who  tells  us  that  the  French  knights  found  their 
poverty  of  living  intolerable,  admits  that  at  Otterbourn 
they  won  the  most  brilliant  chivalry -fight  of  the  day 
At  the  Reformation,  they  changed  the  most  aristocratic 
for  the  most  democratic  church  in  Europe.      In   the 

i  This  expression  is  Buchanan's. —  Rer.    Scot.   Hist.    lib.    xvi. 
{Bud.  Op.  ed.  Rudd.  321). 
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seventeenth  century  they  began  the  revolt  against 
Charles,  and  produced  the  greatest  of  the  Cavaliers  at 
the  same  time.  They  had  only  just  abolished  heritable 
jurisdictions,  when  they  inaugurated  political  economy. 
And  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  have  gone  on  down 
to  our  own  time.  The  English  Church  has  been  vexed 
by  dissent ;  the  Scotch  Kirk,  in  1843,  was  torn  in  half 
by  it.  A  Montgomery  holds  a  tournament,  and  a 
Napier  sits  for  Southwark.  Accused  of  drinking  too 
much  whisky,  they  pass  an  Act  to  check  it,  which  in 
London  would  cause  a  revolution.  Nor  let  it  be 
thought  an  extravagant  supposition  that  the  unusual 
beauty  of  their  ballad  poetry,  infusing  its  influence 
from  childhood,  should  be  of  some  effect  against  a 
tendency  to  deify  material  prosperity  which  threatens 
to  abolish  all  respect  for  antiquity  and  all  romance  of 
sentiment  throughout  their  land.  Luckily,  the  smoke 
from  their  chimneys  has  not  yet  blotted  out  the  whole 
sky.  "Bonny  Scotland"  —  "Old  Scotland"— still 
whispers  to  the  hearts  of  her  children  through  her 
sons- :  and  the  notes  of  her  songs  can  be  traced  uowards 
in  time,  till  they  are  lost  like  those  of  a  skylark  in  the 
distance. 

Of  all  branches  of  literature,  this  is  the  least  capable 
of  satisfactory  treatment  from  a  merely  aesthetic  point 
of  view.  Though  there  is  plenty  to  be  said  in  the  way 
of  criticism  proper  about  the  ballads,  the  interest 
attached  to  the  fact  that  they  exist  takes  precedence  of 
the  interest  which  belongs  to  showing  what  their  beau- 
ties are.  They  are  the  literature  of  a  pre-literary 
period — the  voices  of  forgotten  ages,  and  of  a  society 
that  has  passed  away.  And  this  fact  constitutes  more 
of  their  charm  than  people  generally  think.  He  who 
should  prove  any  one  of  the  best  ballads  modern  would 
destroy  —  not  its  literary  merit — but  more  than  half 
the  pleasure  with  which  it  is  read.  Once,  in  a  country 
villa.ee,  the  neighbourhood  used  to  assemble  to  hear  a 
particularly  sweet-singing   nightingale.      Presently   it 
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appeared  that  the  supposed  bird  was  a  very  skilful 
musician,  who  hid  himself  in  the  tree  and  amused  him- 
self by  the  imitation.  Why  did  this  destroy  the  choicest 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  his  hearers  ?  The  singing  was 
no  worse  because  the  fact  was  known.  No — but  the 
associations  were  destroyed  ;  and  if  these  are  analysed, 
the  most  important  will  be  found  to  be  that  we  are 
secretly  affected  by  the  unconsciousness  which  we  at- 
tribute to  the  bird  of  its  power  of  pleasing  us.  Now 
this  is  what  the  old  ballad  has — what  the  new  ballad 
imitates — and  it  induces  us  to  give  to  the  historical 
associations  of  minstrelsy  precedence  over  all  the  other 
points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be  regarded.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  literary  history  of  our  subject,  therefore, 
which  has  thus  the  first  claim  on  our  attention. 

Definition  is  dangerous  ;  but  if  asked  to  define  Min- 
strelsy, we  should  call  it  the  Poetry  of  Feudalism.  It 
rose  under  that  system — it  clung  to  it  for  its  protec- 
tion, like  the  creepers  along  castle  walls,  and  it  has 
waned  as  that  form  of  life  has  waned.  The  fragments 
which  still  exist,  and  which  have  been  gathered  by 
antiquaries,  from  nooks  and  corners — sometimes  in  a 
fossil  state,  from  MS. ;  sometimes  living,  in  retired 
districts,  from  recitation — are  the*  only  relics  of  feudal 
literature  which  an  age  like  ours  can  enjoy.  Chronicles 
and  romances  may  be  read  from  curiosity  —  ballads  and 
songs  alone  are  read  for  pleasure.  Nor  have  they 
always  enjoyed  the  degree  of  vitality  which  they  do 
now.  They  were  for  a  long  time  quite  out  of  fashion, 
and  waned  before  such  influences  as  the  classics,  the 
Reformation,  and  the  social  changes  accompanying  these. 
If  they  never  died  out  altogether,  this  is  partly  because 
the  learnbig  which  was  one  cause  of  their  obsoleteness 
kindly  took  them  by  the  hand  and  helped  them  to  flou- 
rish again.  Very  patronising  was  the  manner  in  which 
Learning  assisted  Minstrelsy  ;  but  Minstrelsy,  by  giving 
a  new  inspiration  to  modern  poetry,  has  most  gene- 
rously paid  her  back. 

x  3 
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The  old  ballads  and  songs,  we  say,  went  out  of  fashion 
—  suffered  an  eclipse,  in  fact,  which  lasted  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  phenomenon  was  common  to  England 
and  Scotland,  but  in  Scotland  it  was  more  marked,  be- 
cause of  the  terrible  severity  which  the  Reformation 
assumed  in  that  country.  Scottish  development  at  all 
times  has  had  an  abrupt  character — has  not  presented 
that  beautifully  gradual  appearance,  that  tranquil  air  of 
growth,  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  civilisation  in 
England.  So  the  Scottish  Reformation  destroyed  whole- 
sale, and  the  Scottish  reformers  treated  sport  not  as  a 
folly  but  as  a  crime.  Knox,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the 
dancing  and  music  at  Queen  Mary's  court  in  much  the 
same  tone  in  which  a  Hebrew  prophet  speaks  of  idolatry. 
"Theraschatt  multitude,"  says  he,  once  (a mode  of  speak- 
ing which  ought  to  puzzle  those  who  fancy  that  John 
was  a  democrat),  "  was  stirred  up  to  mak  a  Robin  Hude  /" 
or,  in  other  words,  the  populace  loved  the  amusements  of 
their  ancestors,  and  the  Kirk  was  determined  to  put 
them  down.  The  Kirk  did  put  them  down,  and  has 
thus  affected  the  whole  character  of  the  nation  since. 
For  the  songs,  proverbs,  traditions,  amusements  of  the 
Scottish  people  indicate  that  they  are  a  naturally 
humorous  and  genial  people.  Scotland  has  produced 
the  standard  British  translation  of  Rabelais,  for 
example,  a  very  significant  fact.  Her  subterranean 
literature  atones  for  its  coarseness  by  as  much  fun  as 
that  which  half  excuses  the  epigrams  of  Martial.  And 
yet,  probably,  no  Southron  crosses  the  Border  without 
feeling  for  a  time  that  he  has  got  amongst  a  rigid  and 
severe-minded  population.  Sydney  Smith  would  only 
admit  that  they  had  wut — he  did  not  allow  them  wit — 
a  curious  result  of  the  influence  of  Presbyterian  man- 
ners on  one  far  too  shrewd  not  to  know  that  real  wit 
must  have  flowed  in  the  blood  of  a  race  represented  at 
different  periods  by  such  men  as  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Wilson, 
Gait,  Lockhart,  Burns,  Whitefoord,  Wedderburn,  Smol- 
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lett,  Henry  Erskine,  Sir  Thomas  Urquliart,  Archibald 
Pitcairne,  and  George  Buchanan.  Whatever  there  is 
of  undue  harshness  in  Presbyterianism  at  this  moment 
is  chiefly  shown  by  that  part  of  the  nation  which  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  dissenting  portion  of  the 
Presbyterian  body.  A  milder,  more  humane,  and  truly 
liberal  way  of  looking  at  life  prevails  in  that  venerable 
Establishment,  which  was  graced  at  one  time  by  the 
presidency  in  her  Assembly  of  Buchanan,  and  at 
another  time  by  that  of  Robertson.  This  feature 
reconciles  to  her  some  men  of  letters  who,  in  another 
generation,  would  probably  (like  so  many  of  their 
predecessors)  have  been  compelled  to  look  for  sym- 
pathy in  the  associations  of  Jacobitism  and  Episco- 
pacy. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  our  immediate 
subject  is  obvious.  The  decline  of  the  Scottish  feudal 
poetry  was  accelerated,  —  was  in  part  directly  caused, — 
by  the  severity  of  the  Presbyterianism.  But  in  Scotland, 
as  in  England,  the  new  learning  had  much  to  do  with 
the  neglect  of  the  old  traditions.  Everywhere,  for  a 
time,  the  scholar  seems  to  have  taken  precedence  of  the 
man  of  genius  ;  and  to  this  day  we  know  ten  times  as 
much  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  Casaubons, 
Scaligers,  and  Lipsiuses,  as  we  do  of  those  of  the  Shak- 
speares,  Spensers,  and  Cervanteses.  No  one  could  wish 
to  disparage  the  memories  of  those  giants  of  erudition, 
to  whose  labours  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity  Ave  owe 
so  much.  AYe  note  the#  fact  simply  for  its  significance 
in  literary  history ;  and  it  is  a  curious  reflection  that 
Casaubon  must  often  have  passed  bookstalls  in  London 
containing  the  last  traces  of  old  poems  in  a  language 
winch  he  never  cared  to  learn  —  poems  destined  to  be 
praised  by  future  scholars  for  sparks  of  a  genius  almost 
Homeric !  Sir  Philip  Sidney  would  not  have  had  to 
apologise  for  liking  "  Chevy  Chase "  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  the  great  revival  of  an  interest  in  feudal  sub- 
jects   which    has  done    so    much    to   re-awaken    and 

x  4 
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enrich  the  mind  and  heart  of  Europe  during  the  last 
century. 

To  Addison  belongs — and  it  ranks  among  the  plea- 
santest   recollections   attached    to    his   memory  —  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  modern  writer  who 
revived  the  ancient  credit  of  Minstrelsy.     In  a  happy 
hour,  when  engaged  in  his  war  against  false  wit,  he 
took  up  the  common  vulgar  version  of  "  Chevy  Chase," 
and  lifted  it  out  of  the  highways  into  literature.     It 
must  be  admitted  that  he  did  so  with  a  slight  air  of 
patronage,  as  if  the  bantling  might  tumble  his  ruffles. 
But  it  was  an  act  of  great  courage — of  a  courage  as 
remarkable  as  the  taste  which  it  indicated.     "  Had  this 
old  song,"  says  he,  in  "  Spectator"  No.  74,  "been  filled 
with  epigrammatical  turns  and  points  of  wit,  it  might 
perhaps  have  pleased  the  wrong  taste  of  some  readers, 
but  it  would  never  have  become  the  delight  of  the  com- 
mon people,  nor  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.     It  is  only  nature 
that  can  have  this  effect."     To  estimate  the  courage 
required  to  devote  two  Spectators  to  an  "  old  song,"  let 
us  now  turn  to  Johnson's  "  Life  of  Addison  "  (written, 
let  it  be  observed,  years  after  the  publication  of  Percy's 
"Reliques"),  and  see  how  the  great  Doctor  charac- 
terises this  criticism.     "  He  descended"  says  Johnson, 
"  now  and  then  to  lower  disquisitions,  and  by  a  serious 
display  of  the  beauties  of  '  Chevy  Chase '  exposed  him- 
self to  the  ridicule  of  Wagstaff,  who  bestowed  a  like 
pompous  character  on  '  Tom  Thumb,'  and  to  the  con- 
tempt of  Dennis,"   &c.     The  * "  ridicule  of  Wagstaff," 
however,  has  passed  away  as  completely  as  the  "  con- 
tempt of  Dennis."     But   the   passage   illustrates   the 
rooted  and   dogmatic    classicism  which    Dr.    Johnson 
represented — great  and  genial  as  he  was — and  shows  us 
what  a  battle  the  restorers  of  ballad  literature  had  to 
fight.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Allan  Ramsay  read 
the  "  Spectator,"  and  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  pre- 
sumed that  Nos.  70  and  74  were  among  the  inspirations 
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which  made  him  collect  and  publish  some  of  the  ancient 
minstrelsy  of  his  own  land.  England  and  Scotland 
have  played  into  each  other's  hands  often  in  this  way. 
Buchanan  made  an  impression  both  on  Camden  and  on 
Milton,  London  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  iEneid 
of  Bishop  Douglas.  The  sympathetic,  hearty  nature  of 
Allan  Ramsay — intensely  Scottish  as  he  was — made 
him  thoroughly  relish  the  English  writers ;  and  we  are 
told  of  his  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  that 

"  Whene'er  he  drives  our  sheep  to  Edinburgh  port, 
He  buys  some  books  of  history,  sangs,  or  sport : 
Nor  does  he  want  of  them  a  rowth  at  will, 
And  carries  ay  a  poutchfu'  to  the  hill. 
About  ane  Shakspear,  and  a  famous  Ben, 
He  aften  speaks,  and  ca's  them  best  of  men." 

The  knowledge  that  such  a  writer  as  Addison  had 
declared  his  sympathy  with  ancient  popular  song,  could 
not  but  have  its  effect  on  Allan,  who,  in  1724,  began 
bringing  to  light  Scottish  antiques  of  the  kind  in  the 
"  Evergreen  "  and  "  Tea-Table  Miscellany."  It  is  gra- 
tifying to  know  that  he  was  sometimes  seen  a  few  years 
after  this  chatting  about  poetry  in  his  periwig-shop,  in 
the  Lucken-booth  of  Edinburgh,  with  "  a  little  plesant- 
looking  man  in  a  tyewig,"  of  the  name  of  John  Gay. 
Gay  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  and  used  to  come  into  town  to 
learn  to  enjoy  the  "  braid  Scots  "  of  the  "  Gentle  Shep- 
herd "  from  Ramsay.  There  were  many  points  of 
likeness  between  them,  for  they  were  both  round, 
smiling  little  fellows,  of  infinite  good  nature,  who 
combined  a  genuine  vein  of  poetry  with  an  equally 
genuine,  and  somewhat  richer,  vein  of  humour.  No 
doubt  they  turned  over  the  ballads  and  songs  together ; 
and  we  can  easily  fancy  the  relish  with  which  Ramsay 
— who  never  forgot,  in  the  midst  of  his  periwigs,  his 
Dalhousie  descent — would  show  his  English  friend  the 
beauties  of  the  "  Battle  of  Harlaw,"  or  the  "  Reidswire 
Raid,"  or  the  "  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray."  But  the 
national  love  of  arms  would  hardly,  after  all,  prevail 
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with  him  over  the  tenderer  feeling  with  which  he 
would  read  "  Waly,  Waly,"  one  of  the  sweetest  songs 
in  literature.  A  breast  like  Gay's  would  respond  at 
once  to  such  verses  as — 

"I  leant  by  back  into  an  aik, 

I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree; 
But  first  it  bow'd  and  syne  it  brak', 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lightly  me." 

0r'_ 

"  Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 

And  shake  the  green  leaves  afi°  the  tree  ? 

0  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come  ? 

For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie  !  " 

But  we  must  not  anticipate  that  view  of  the  general 
beauties  of  ballad-poetry  which  will  properly  succeed 
to  our  narrative  of  its  recovery. 

Ramsay,  then,  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  those 
modern  Scotsmen  who  have  renewed  the  glory  of  Scot- 
tish minstrelsy.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  he 
quite  saw  the  importance  of  the  service  which  he  was 
rendering  to  literature ;  and  he  certainly  treated  the 
texts  of  the  ancients  with  a  freedom  which  would  have 
been  unjustifiable  if  it  had  not  been  inevitable.  What 
the  generation  wanted  was  a  living  pleasure  in  the 
ballads;  they  had  not  yet  come  to  an  antiquarian 
pleasure  in  them ;  while  it  has  been  reserved  for  later 
times  to  feel  both  together — to  enjoy  them  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  they  give 
us  of  our  ancestors. 

From  Ramsay  we  advance  to  Bishop  Percy,  whose 
services  to  Scottish  minstrelsy  were  only  inferior  to 
those  which  he  performed  to  that  of  England.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  great  modern  restorer  of  the  general  interest 
in  the  whole  subject,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  him  his 
definite  position  in  literary  history.  "  All  laud  and 
honour  be  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Percy ! "  is  the 
enthusiastic  exclamation  of  Mr.  Aytoun.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  join  in  the  cheer,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
we  fear  that  a  Scottish  divine  dared  not  have  done  so 
-much  for  such  a  branch  of  profane  letters. 
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There  is  a  curious  similarity  between  the  positions 
of  Bishop  Percy  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  their  relation 
to  minstrelsy.  It  was  the  earliest  occupation  of  both, 
and  one  stood,  in  regard  to  the  family  of  Northumber- 
land, much  as  the  other  did  to  the  family  of  Bucclench. 
Their  genius,  indeed,  admits  of  no  comparison;  but 
their  influence  has  been  remarkably  alike.  Each  may 
well  stand  as  a  model  of  the  literary  antiquary, —  as 
being  in  poetic  antiquities  to  Ritson  what  in  genealogy 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  was  to  Dugdale,  or  what  in 
scholarship  Gray  was  to  the  old  commentators.  Such 
men  breathe  into  their  studies  the  breath  of  life ;  and 
it  is  only  through  them  and  their  genius  that  the  labour 
of  the  antiquary  becomes  of  value  to  mankind.  "  The 
mere  antiquary,"  says  Johnson,  "is  a  rugged  being." 
This  was  a  truth  of  which  the  amiable,  accomplished, 
but  somewhat  hasty-tempered  Bishop  found  unplea- 
santly the  force  through  life. 

Sprung  from  a  long  line  of  Percys  of  Worcester  who 
had  good  reasons  to  claim  kindred  with  the  old  Percys, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Reliques  "  went  through  Oxford  with 
credit,  and  entered  on  life  with  promise.  It  was  in 
1765  that  he  published  the  "Reliques,"  for  which  he 
employed  Pepys'  "Collections"  (begun  by  Selden)  at 
Cambridge,  those  of  Wood  at  Oxford,  but  particularly 
a  "folio  MS."  which  he  had  himself  acquired,  and 
which  became  very  famous  in  the  literature  of  that  day. 
Lord  Hailes  —  then  Sir  David  Dalrymple  of  Hailes  — 
supplied  him  with  most  of  his  Scottish  poems,  one  of 
which,  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  must  ever  be  cherished  by 
lovers  of  song,  and  which  besides  its  conspicuous 
beauty  is  invested  with  a  mystery  which  gives  piquancy 
to  its  attractions. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  timidly,  how  apologetically, 
Percy  commits  to  the  world  the  work  which  alone 
preserves  his  name : —  "  The  editor  hopes  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  having  bestowed  some  of  his  idle  hours  on 
the  ancient  literature  of  our  own  country."     This  was 
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not  affectation,  it  was  downright  terror,  and  extremely 
illustrative  of  those  times.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Percy  never  got  over  it,  genuine  as  his  love  of 
minstrelsy  was  ;  and  Dibdin  observes,  that  "  in  his 
latter  years  "  he  "  almost  wished  to  forget  that  he  had 
published  the  '  Reliques.' "  The  sentiment  can  be 
illustrated  from  various  features  of  his  age.  Even 
Warton,  who  did  so  much  for  our  antiquities,  could 
explain  his  pleasure  in  them  on  such  grounds  as  the 
following : — 

"  We  look  back  on  the  savage  condition  of  our  ancestors  with  the 
triumph  of  superiority ;  we  are  pleased  to  mark  the  steps  by  which 
we  have  been  raised  from  rudeness  to  elegance." 

This  tone  was  wonderfully  prevalent,  whether  the 
Crusades,  or  Chivalry,  or  any  other  ancient  embodi- 
ment of  the  mind  and  feeling  of  Europe,  happened  to 
be  discussed;  and  in  proportion  to  the  diffidence  with 
which  Percy  advanced  any  view  favourable  to  mediaeval 
manners  was  the  suffering  which  he  experienced  from 
hostile  criticism. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  his  work  was 
the  essay  which  he  bestowed  on  the  minstrels  whose 
labours,  as  he  conceived,  he  was  communicating  to  the 
world.  The  essay  is  written  with  great  propriety  of 
feeling  and  elegance  of  style.  Naturally,  he  takes  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  question  of  their  condition.  An 
imaginative  man,  conscious  of  a  deeper  love  of  their 
works  than  he  cared  to  express,  was  of  course  inclined 
to  picture  to  himself  in  the  sunniest  lights  their  whole 
existence — their  wanderings  from  castle  to  castle,  sure 
of  welcome  and  honour  —  their  tenderness  over  the 
harp  —  their  gaiety  over  the  wine.  He  knew  that  the 
Conqueror's  joculator  figured  in  Domesday  as  a  land- 
holder among  Beauchamps  and  Bigods ;  he  knew  that 
the  battle  of  Hastings  had  been  opened  by  the  Norman 
trouvere  Taillefer,  who  rode  out  of  the  line  singing  of 
Roland  till  he  fell,  with  cloven  Saxons  lying  about  him, 
and  his  song  was  drowned  in  his  blood.     The  scattered 
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notices  of  chroniclers  and  records  showed  him  that 
there  had  existed  a  great  body  of  singers  in  the  country 
whose  occupation  it  was  to  make  songs  and  to  sing 
them,  and  that  poems  like  "  Chevy  Chase "  were  the 
surviving  remains  of  their  genius  and  their  love. 
Accordingly,  being  a  sentimental  man,  Percy  took  a 
sentimental  view  of  his  subject;  and  the  minstrels  in 
his  dissertation  are  as  pretty  and  happy  figures  as  the 
shepherds  in  old-fashioned  china.  This  was  one  of  the 
points  on  which  he  exposed  himself  to  the  severity  of 
a  man  whose  name  in  this  department  of  our  letters 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  his  own. 

Joseph  Ritson  was  a  Westmoreland  yeoman's  son, 
who  came  to  London  and  practised  as  a  conveyancer. 
Always  violent,  he  had  started  in  life  as  a  ferocious 
Jacobite,  to  become  at  a  future  period  an  equally  fero- 
cious Jacobin.  He  had  all  the  characteristics  of  John- 
son's "  rugged  being ;  "  fought  about  black-letter  with 
a  passion  and  temper  worthy  of  civil  war ;  dug  furiously 
in  the  ruins  of  antiquity  to  pile  them  up  without  order, 
and  to  hurl  fragments  at  the  passers-by;  and  as  he 
would  quarrel  about  an  old  song  with  any  man,  so  he 
could  not  turn  vegetarian  without  denouncing  those 
who  ate  meat  as  brutes  and  rascals.  He  probably 
despised  Percy  from  some  reports  he  had  heard  of  the 
elegance  of  his  taste  and  the  agreeableness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  he  very  early  fell  foul  of  him.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  producing  a  passage  or  two  from  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  which  "  ministralx  et  autre  vagabondes  " 
were  spoken  of,  and  in  fact  attacked  Percy's  theory  in 
all  its  bearings.  What  was  worse,  however,  was  his 
perpetual  insinuation  that  Percy's  MS.  had  no  exist- 
ence, which  was  answered  in  the  most  decisive  manner 
by  a  public  exhibition  of  it.  There  is  an  amusing  proof 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Bishop  was  affected  by  all  this, 
in  a  letter  of  Steevens  to  him  in  1788  : — "  Your  anta- 
gonist, Mr.  Ritson,  about  a  month  ago  got  drunk  and 
assaulted  an  inoffensive  barber,  who  brought  an  action 
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against  him,  and  has  obliged  him  to  pay  severely  for 
his  frolic."  Steevens  evidently  thinks  this  a  welcome 
bit  of  information  to  his  correspondent,  and  probably, 
such  is  human  nature,  the  Bishop's  exultation  over 
Ritson  was  greater  than  his  compassion  for  the  flagel- 
lated barber. 

With  all  Ritson's  faults,  he  did  good  service  to  ballad 
and  song  literature,  for  he  watched  over  the  purity  of 
ancient  tradition  like  a  dragon  over  the  golden  fruit. 
He  would  bear  no  tampering  with  texts,  and  he  accu- 
mulated in  his  numerous  publications  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  the  general  subject.  As  for  his  "min- 
strel "  controversy  with  Percy,  it  is  the  old  story  of  the 
travellers  and  the  double-sided  shield.  The  Bishop 
saw  all  the  poetry  and  the  critic  all  the  prose  of  the 
minstrel's  life ;  and,  out  of  the  scanty  material  which  is 
available  in  the  controversy,  it  is  as  easy  to  argue  for 
one  side  as  for  the  other.  Percy  was  too  vague  in 
applying  to  English  whatever  he  found  said  of  Norman 
minstrels;  but  as  modern  English  arose — as  it  became 
the  language  of  the  higher  classes,  why  should  not 
English  minstrels  have  occupied  a  corresponding  posi- 
tion to  that  of  their  predecessors?  Again,  Percy's 
belief  that  our  minstrels  as  a  class  composed  what 
they  themselves  recited,  is  supported  by  the  analogy 
of  other  ballad  literatures,  and  by  that  intercommu- 
nion of  poetry  and  music  which  nature  and  history 
show  us  to  have  characterised  the  earlier  ages  of  all 
nations.  With  regard  to  the  "  social  position "  of 
the  minstrels  (though  these  modern  phrases  have  an 
absurd  sound  in  such  discussions),  a  few  common- 
sense  considerations,  we  think,  will  reconcile  the  dis- 
cordant views  of  the  combatants,  without  disturbing 
the  manes  of  Percy  or  provoking  the  unquiet  shade  of 
Ritson.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  in  our  own  age,  the  rank  of  a  professor  of  the  fine 
arts  depended  on  his  position  in  the  profession  rather 
than  on  the  circumstance  of  his  belonging  to  the  pro- 
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fession.  When,  then,  we  find  a  monkish  chronicler 
classing  minstrels  with  buffoons, — speaking  of  them  as 
"  fjcurrae,"  as  hangers-on,  flatterers,  and  so  forth,  —  we 
must  understand  him  to  mean  the  mi-distinguished 
mob,  who  were  probably  more  or  less  truly  exposed  to 
such  imputations.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  status 
of  those  accomplished  artists  who  shared  the  tent  of  a 
leading  Crusader,  or  lived  (like  Thomas  of  Ercildoun) 
in  free  intimacy  with  an  earl  of  Dunbar.  In  our  own 
times  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  ignorant  scribbler 
from  calling  himself  a  "  literary  man."  All  such  voca- 
tions only  give  dignity  in  proportion  to  the  height 
attained  in  them  by  the  individual.  It  is  something 
like  being  a  "laird"  in  Scotland, — there  is  but  that 
one  title  for  all  owners  of  land  below  the  nobility,  and 
thus  its  distinction  altogether  depends  on  the  acres  and 
pedigree  of  the  particular  laird. 

Percy's  "  Reliques  "  was  from  all  points  of  view  one 
of  the  most  important  successes  of  that  generation. 
Not  only  did  it  give  a  general  impulse  to  the  taste  for 
old  minstrelsy,  but  its  influence  broke  up  the  dull 
monotony  of  Popian  imitation,  then  so  fashionable,  and 
falling  like  dew  on  the  arid  soil,  made  it  teem  with  the 
poetic  vegetation  of  the  age  of  Scott,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge.  We  have  all  heard  of  seeds  being 
found  in  mummies  which  are  still  ready  to  sprout,  and 
this  was  the  case  with  the  poetic  germs  which  Percy 
gathered  from  obscurity  and  flung  upon  the  world. 

But,  in  truth,  people  are  extremely  slow  in  our 
generation  to  acknowledge  what  tradition  has  done  in 
literature,  any  more  than  anywhere  else  in  life.  When 
Percy  published  his  "  Reliques,"  Burns  was  a  boy  of  six. 
Burns  has  been,  of  all  moderns,  the  most  incomparably 
effective  as  a  singer — as  a  minstrel  proper.  To  what 
did  he  owe  the  development  of  his  genius,  which  made 
him  capable  of  taking  such  a  position  ?  Not  to  Sterne 
and  Mackenzie,  from  whom  he  chiefly  learnt  that  too- 
marked    sentimentality,    tending  even   to   the   turgid, 
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which  distinguishes  his  prose.  His  proper  training  was 
due  to  the  traditionary  songs  of  Scotland  and  England, 
—  the  songs  he  had  heard  his  own  bright-eyed  Ayrshire 
mother  sing  —  the  sweet  but  homely  verse  of  Allan 
Ramsay — the  ditties  of  any  old  well-thumbed  "  collec- 
tion "  which  he  could  lay  hands  on  and  carry  with  him 
to  the  tail  of  the  plough.  It  required  a  stream  of 
traditionary  music  to  float  his  genius  off ;  he  used  to 
hear  an  old  tune  before  he  began  to  write  a  song ;  and 
he  never  wrote  better  than  when  he  made  an  old  strain 
his  own,  fusing  it  in  the  fire  of  his  poetic  heart  into  a 
new  shape.  He  says  well,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  "  a 
wild  happiness  "  distinguishes  the  old  songs  and  ballads, 
and  his  highest  ambition  was  to  revive  them.  Burns, 
indeed,  might  be  properly  described  as  the  Last  of  the 
Minstrels.  He  has  founded  no  school.  No  imitator 
since  has  come  within  leagues  of  him,  and  some  of  the 
shrewdest  observers  in  Scotland  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  country  is  drifting  farther  from  the  possibility 
of  producing  a  poet  like  him,  every  day.  Men  of  genius 
there  will  be,  no  doubt ;  but  men  of  that  intensely 
national  and  popular  genius  Scotland  is  not  likely  to 
see  again.  At  the  Burns  Centenary  banquets,  however, 
the  tendency  was  to  dwell  on  Burns's  relation  to  his 
own  age  and  circumstances,  rather  than  to  that  past, 
from  which  he  drew  his  choicest  inspirations  and  his 
most  deep-seated  beliefs.* 

It  was  in  his  latter  days  at  Dumfries  that  Burns 
wrote  most  of  his  songs,  and  he  had  then  long  been 

*  Thus,  we  were  told  in  every  variety  of  tone,  that  Burns  was  a 
"radical,"  and  that  '"A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  "was  his  most  cha- 
racteristic effusion.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  there  is  much  in  that 
strain  which  Feudalism  really  attempted  to  organise  into  institutions, 
— it  suffices  to  say,  1.  That  Burns  was  a  Jacobite  during  the  best 
period  of  his  life.  2.  That  no  man  ever  reverenced  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  country  more,  or  more  respected  the  families  which  still 
represent  it  in  the  flesh.  3.  That  a  very  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  formally  declared,  "  Next  to  my  God,  I  love  and  venerate  the 
British  Constitution," — which,  by  the  way,  was  then  unreformed  ! 
Would,  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison  well  said  at  Glasgow,  that  we  had 
more  such  radicals! 
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familiar  with  Percy's  "  Reliques."  Before  he  was  laid 
in  his  untimely  grave,  another  }~oung  Scotsman  had 
pored  for  years  over  the  book  rich  in  so  many  associa- 
tions. What  Walter  Scott  owed  to  minstrelsy  it  is 
impossible  fully  to  estimate — it  would  be  like  trying 
to  imagine  what  Gray  would  have  been  if  Gray  had 
been  uneducated  :  the  "  Evergreen,"  the  "  Tea-table 
Miscellany,"  Percy,  Ritson,  David  Herd  (whose  valuable 
volumes  of  ballads  belong  to  1769-76),  were  among  the 
most  cherished  companions  of  his  youth.  We  have  it 
on  his  own  authority  that  he  had  as  many  ballads  by 
heart  as  would  have  taken  him  clays  to  repeat.  Europe 
had  never  yet  seen  a  man  of  equal  genius  equally 
devoted  to  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  What  the  Tale  of  Troy,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
the  Via  Sacra  of  Rome,  the  Olive  and  the  Vine,  the 
Lyre  and  the  Garland,  had  been  to  generations  of  boys, 
that  was  a  Norse  saga,  or  Sir  Tristrem,  or  an  old 
Norman  keep,  or  the  thorn  under  which  a  feudal  king 
had  rested,  to  the  young  lad  of  Border  descent,  who, 
from  circa  1781  onwards,  pestered  every  old  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  for  a  stanza  of  half-forgotten  Scots  poetrv, 
or  for  a  story  about  how  Prince  Charlie  looked  when 
he  held  his  levee  in  Holyrood  in  the  famous  '45.  There 
was  surely  a  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  Borders — 
where  the  rough  feudal  life  lasted  longest,  and  where 
the  last  echoes  of  the  feudal  minstrelsy  were  still  alive 
—  should  Lave  sent  up  such  a  son  to  spread  the  glorv 
of  the  Old  World  among  mankind.  And  the  Borders 
produced  their  darling  just  in  time,  before  Utilitarian- 
ism could  make  sure  of  being  allowed  to  proceed 
unchecked  in  the  depreciation  of  our  history  and  the 
degradation  of  our  politics;  —  so  shallow  is  the  "jnhilo- 
sophy  "  which  underrates  the  literature  of  romance  ami 
song  and  its  influence  upon  the  world ! 

Hitherto  the  minstrelsy  which  had  been  recovered 
had  been  mainly  recovered  from  record.  It  was  from 
MSS.  that  Ramsay  had  brought  to  light  his  "  Barbara 
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Allan,"  his  "  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray,"  and  so  on  ;  from 
MSS.  that  Percy  had  refreshed  his  somewhat  prosaic 
century  with  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  "  Edom  o'  Gordon," 
"  Young  Waters,"  or  "  Gil  Morice."  David  Herd  had 
partially  resorted  to  recitation,  and  now  recitation  was 
to  have  its  own  epoch  of  interest  and  honour.  There 
had  lived  through  all  changes  of  society,  but  chiefly  in 
the  more  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Scotland,  fragments  of 
the  old  minstrelsy  which  had  been  transmitted  by  tra- 
dition—  not  songs  merely,  which  (for  aught  we  can  see) 
may  live  for  ever,  but  historical  songs,  or  ballads  proper, 
embodving,  more  or  less  accurately,  genuine  incidents. 
Scott  early  saw  that  here  was  his  mine;  and,  as  his 
inspiration  through  life  was  always  ancestral — (his 
very  ambition  to  have  an  estate  and  an  "  Abbotsford," 
which  Cockneys  fancy  to  have  been  mere  acquisitive- 
ness, being  a  bit  of  ancestral  romance) — he  chose  the 
Borders  for  the  scene  of  his  operations.  We  know  no 
pleasanter  part  of  Lockhart's  delightful  biography  than 
his  accounts  of  Scott's  ballad-hunting  expeditions. 
They  read  like  sporting  stories,  though  the  game  was 
of  a  higher  sort.  The  brave  young  advocate,  full  of 
life,  and  hope,  and  song,  gallops  through  Liddesdale. 
Upon  every  hill  where  a  beacon  had  blazed  in  the  moss- 
trooping  times — every  old  ruin  of  a  square  peel-tower 
— every  glen  at  the  foot  of  which  bubbled  a  mountain- 
stream  known  in  legend — he  turned  his  deep  grey  eye 
with  a  half  humorous,  half  tender  interest.  He  alights 
at  a  rude  comfortable  farmhouse,  welcomed  by  the  bark 
of  the  sheep-dog  and  by  the  hearty,  brawny  Elliott  or 
Armstrong  within — a  little  shy  as  he  plays  the  host  to 
an  Edinburgh  lawyer  and  scholar,  but  soon  at  home 
thoroughly  over  a  "  tummler  "  (there  is  no  "  b  "  in  the 
Scots  pronunciation  of  the  word),  with  one  of  the 
frankest  and  most  genial  men  of  the  generation.  In 
the  morning  Scott  and  his  companions  are  off  again,  at 
six  o'clock,  having  had,  "just  to  lay  the  stomach,  a 
devilled  duck  or  twae  and  some  London  porter."    Such 
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were  the  "  raids "  in  which  Sir  Walter  gathered  the 
material  for  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border," 
which  finally  established  this  kind  of  literature  in  its 
modern  dignity  and  popularity. 

In  the  interval  between  Percy  and  Scott,  David  Herd 
had  added  considerably  to  the  stock  of  the  Scottish 
ballads.  The  world  owes  to  that  -worthy  compiler, 
among  the  best  fruits  of  his  labour,  "May  Colvin," 
"  Lammikin,"  the  "  Battle  of  Otterbourn,"  "  Clerk  Col- 
ville,"  and  several  others.  But  he  could  not  contribute 
to  the  subject  either  in  kind  or  degree  as  Scott  did. 
Scott's  own  genius  was  an  avatar  of  the  old  minstrel 
genius  in  itself — a  re-appearance  of  the  national 
"divinity"  of  song  in  a  new  age.  So  what  Burns  had 
been  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  Scott  became  to  the 
whole  of  cultivated  Europe — a  success  for  which  his 
Border  Minstrelsy  (issued  in  1802)  prepared  the  way. 
The  effect  would  be  tedious  of  printing  a  list  of  the 
titles  of  the  ballads  which  we  owe  to  Sir  Walter,  for  in 
the  case  of  ballads  the  titles  do  not  always  readily  recall 
the  compositions.  But  he  first  made  the  peculiar 
"  border  ballad"  a  world's  favourite,  and  "Lord  Max- 
well's Good-night"  and  "  Kinmont  Willie  "  are  names 
which  carry  their  own  music  with  them  to  the  lovers  of 
minstrelsy. 

The  literature  of  minstrelsy  had  now  become  copious, 
and  we  may  add  respectable.  The  whole  taste  of  the 
world  was  altering ;  and  a  re-action  had  set  in,  in  the 
usual  exaggerated  style,  against  the  great  names  of  the 
preceding  age.  The  Elizabethans  were  coming  into 
fashion.     Coleridge  talked  of — 

"  The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens." 

Wordsworth  assailed  Dryclen's  description  of  Night,  and 
Pope's  rendering  of  the  moonlight  scene  in  Homer. 
There  was  a  general  demand  for  "Nature,"  and  the 
critics — especially  those  who  wrote  on  Shakspeare — 
began  to  speak  of  Dr.  Johnson  with  pity  and  contempt, 
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Now,  the  ballads  being  Nature  itself,  the  new  generation 
could  not  but  honour  them.  Accordingly,  we  had  collec- 
tions of  Scottish  ballads  from  Jamieson,  Motherwell, 
Finlay,  Peter  Buchan,  Sharpe,  &c,  all  posterior  to  Sir 
Walter's  publication,  and  soon  forming  a  library  by 
themselves.  Various  readings  were  established ;  new 
fragments  turned  up ;  and  it  became  apparent  that 
there  must  be  done  for  the  feudal  poetry  what  had  been 
done  for  the  classical  poetry  ;  that  Porsons  were  wanted 
in  this  department  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Such  was 
the  stage  at  which  Minstrelsy  had  arrived,  when  in  1829 
Mr.  Chambers  undertook  the  task  which  Professor 
Aytoun  has  undertaken  since — to  form  a  standard 
edition  of  such  Scottish  ballads  as  were  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  in  literature.  What  made  this  neces- 
sary (besides  the  fact  of  their  being  scattered  up  and 
down  half  a  score  of  works  in  half  a  score  of  forms) 
was  the  licence  which  some  persons  had  chosen  to  as- 
sume in  the  capacity  of  ballad  editors.  The  ballads 
having  been  originally  taken  up  as  a  kind  of  literary 
plaything,  a  notion  had  formed  itself  that  strict  mo- 
rality with  regard  to  their  genuineness  was  superfluous. 
Just  as  at  and  after  the  revival  of  letters  the  learned 
were  plagued  with  forgeries  of  old  Latin  works,  so  at 
and  after  the  date  of  Allan  Kamsay  people  thought  it 
no  great  sin  to  pass  off  a  mock  antique  in  the  ballad 
way  upon  the  world.  Lady  Wardlaw's  "  Hardiknute," 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Tea- Table  Miscellany"  (de- 
scribed by  Scott  in  his  copy  of  that  work  as  "the  first 
poem  I  ever  learnt — the  last  I  shall  ever  forget"),  is 
a  notable  specimen  of  ingenuity  in  this  species  of  manu- 
facture. Pinkerton  offended  in  the  same  manner,  and 
so  did  Allan  Cunningham.  Neither  character  in  the 
original  sender  of  a  ballad  nor  knowledge  in  the 
editorial  recipient  of  it  is  a  security  that  there  may  not 
have  been  spurious  ware  imposed  on  the  world.  Mu- 
retus  palmed  some  modern  Latin  upon  Scaliger ;  and 
Surtees,  the  historian  of  Durham,  some  modern  min- 
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strelsy  upon  Scott.  At  this  moment  there  are  good 
judges  alive  who  half  believe,  if  they  do  not  quite 
believe,  that  the  renowned  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens"  itself 
was  of  Lady  Wardlaw's  creation  !  Who  can  venture  to 
say  how  much  of  those  ballads  which  Scott  found  him- 
self compelled  to  help  out  in  taking  them  down  from 
oral  delivery  may  not  have  been  his  own  ?  though  in 
this  case  at  least  the  intention  was  honourable. 

After  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of 
Scottish  ballads — and  ballads,  we  think,  from  their 
historical  character,  have  a  higher  importance  than 
ordinary  songs — we  would  call  attention  to  the  general 
features  of  this  peculiar  section  of  our  British  litera- 
ture. We  say  our  British  literature,  because  it  is  the 
glory  of  these  compositions — Scottish  as  they  are  in 
language  and  subject — to  have  made  themselves  a  name 
and  a  home  throughout  the  common  empire,  and  to 
have  won  the  praise  of  being  the  highest  of  their  kind 
from  great  English  critics.  And  this  is  a  fact  which 
must  ever  stamp  the  Scottish  people  as  conspicuously 
poetical;  however  difficult  it  be  to  explain  why  this 
superiority  should  belong  to  their  minstrelsy;  whether 
the  Scandinavian  element  (existing  in  their  blood  as  in 
their  language)  may  help  to  account  for  it ;  or  whether 
all  old  things  nourished  longer  amongst  them,  and  so 
minstrelsy  also ;  or  whether  their  aristocracy  was  nearer 
the  masses  in  general  condition  than  was  the  case  in 
the  south,  and  so  encouraged  an  art  which  both  loved 
in  common.  But  these  are  mere  speculations.  When 
the  ballads  originated,  or  who  wrote  them,  is  as  obscure 
a  question  as  the  famous  problem  of  the  same  country 
— given  the  Picts — who  were  they?  and  who  now  re- 
present them? 

This  antiquity  and  obscurity  of  the  ballads,  concur- 
ring with  their  intrinsic  merits,  constitutes  great  part 
of  their  charm.  Say  that  it  should  one  day  be  proved 
that  Lady  Wardlaw  did  write  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens  " 
(which  is  a  mere  conjecture  at  present,  arising  from  our 
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knowing  little  about  the  history  of  the  ballad,  and  from 
the  fact  that  her  Ladyship  wrote  "  Hardiknute "  and 
lived  on  the  coast  of  Fife*),  would  it  not  act  very  much 
on  a  sensitive  reader  as  the  explanation  of  the  auto- 
maton chess-pla)Ter  did  on  the  weak-minded  people  who 
paid  to  know  that  secret  ?  The  poem  would  then  become 
an  imitation ;  it  was  not  natural  to  Lady  "Wardlaw  so 
to  write  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  moral  pleasure 
of  reading  the  piece  would  be  in  a  great  degree  de- 
stroyed— just  as  a  supposed  antique  ring,  however 
beautiful,  would  cease  to  be  a  tithe  as  interesting  if 
shown  to  be  a  counterfeit.  The  very  secret  of  the 
enjoyment  of  an  old  ballad  is  the  feeling  that  whereas  it 
would  be  affectation  for  us  to  write  in  this  vein  now, 
it  was  once  the  spontaneous  language  of  the  people. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  have  already  indicated 
as  the  great  moral  characteristic  of  Minstrelsy.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  the  ballads  are  natural.  The 
"Antigone"  is  natural;  so  is  the  death  of  Socrates  in 
the  "  Phaedo ;"  though  both  are  the  products  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  profound  art.  But  the  ballads  are, 
also,  unconsciously  natural.  Their  beauty  is  naked, 
and  they  are  not  ashamed.  The  innocence,  equally 
present  in  their  force  and  their  weakness,  is  the  magic 
power  which  disarms  the  most  refined  criticism,  and 
thrills  the  nerves  of  strong  and  hard  men.  Let  us 
glance  at  a  passage  or  two  from  what  Mr.  Aytoun 
justly  calls  the  " noble  old  ballad"  — the  "Battle  of 
Otterburn :" — 

"  Then  up,  and  spake  a  little  boy, 
Was  near  of  Douglas'  kin, 
'  Methinks  I  see  an  English  host 
Come  branking  us  upon! 

*  The  conjecture  that  Lady  Wardlaw  wrote  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens" 
was  first  thrown  out  by  Mr.  David  Laing.  It  has  been  supported 
in  Chambers's  Journal,  and  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  and  Mr. 
Dixon.  The  facts,  however,  remain  that  Lord  Hailes  sent  it  to 
Percy  ;  that  the  incident  itself  is  historical;  and  that  it  has  all  the 
marks  of  antiquity.  Thus  the  positive  evidence  is  strong  in  its  favour. 
A  search  among  the  Wardlaw  family  papers  might  be  worth  making. 
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"  '  Nine  wargangs  beiririg  braid  and  wide, 
Seven  banners  beiring  bigh  ; 
It  wad  do  ony  living  gude 
To  see  their  colours  fly! ' 
"  '  If  this  be  true,  my  little  boy, 
That  thou  tells  unto  me, 
The  brawest  bower  of  the  Otterburn 
Shall  be  thy  morning  fee.' 

'"But  I  hae  dreamed  a  dreary  di'eam, 
Ayont  the  Isle  o'  Skye, — 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 
And  I  think  that  man  was  I.' 

"  He  belted  on  his  gude  braidsword, 
And  to  the  field  he  ran ; 
But  he  forgot  the  hewment  strong, 
That  should  have  kept  his  brain. 

"  When  Percy  with  the  Douglas  met, 
I  wot  he  was  fu'  fain  ; 
They  swakkit  swords,  and  they  twa  swat, 
Till  the  blude  ran  down  like  rain. 

"  But  Percy,  wi'  his  gude  braid-sword, 
That  could  sae  sharply  wound, 
Has  wounded  Douglas  on  the  brow, 
That  he  fell  to  the  ground, 

"  And  then  he  called  his  little  foot-page, 
And  said,  '  Run  speedilie, 
And  fetch  me  ae  dear  sister's  son, 
Sir  Hugh  Montgomerie.' 

"  '  My  nephew  gude ! '  the  Douglas  said, 
'  What  recks  the  death  of  ane? 
Last  night  I  dreamed  a  dreary  dream, 
And  I  ken  the  day's  thy  ain ! 

"  '  My  wound  is  deep;  I  fain  would  sleep  ! 
Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  three, 
And  bury  me  by  the  bracken  bush 
That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lea. 

"  '  O  bury  me  by  the  bracken  bush, 
Beneath  the  blumin'  brier; 
Let  never  living  mortal  ken 
That  a  kindly  Scot  lies  here!' 
*  *  *  * 

"  The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met, 
That  either  of  other  was  fain  ; 
They  swakkit  swords,  and  sair  they  swat, 
And  the  blude  ran  down  between. 

"  '  Now,  yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Percy  ! '  he  said, 
'  Or  else  I  will  lay  thee  low!' 
'  To  whom  maun  I  yield?'  Earl  Percy  said, 
'  Since  I  see  that  it  maun  be  so  ?' 
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"  '  Thou  shalt  not  yield  to  lord  or  loun, 
Nor  yet  shalt  thou  yield  to  me; 
But  yield  thee  to  the  bracken  bush 
That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lea  !' 

"  This  deed  was  done  at  the  Otterburn, 
About  the  breaking  of  the  day; 
Earl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  bracken  bush, 
And  Percy  led  captive  away." 

Nobody,  we  suppose,  in  our  day  doubts  that  the  story 
could  not  have  been  told  with  more  spirit  and  tenderness 
than  in  these  verses.  Yet,  the  whole  tone  is  that  of  a 
strain  of  music  from  another  world.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible,  without  affectation,  for  the  greatest  poet  to 
Avrite  in  such  a  manner  now.  What  then  gives  this 
mysterious  piquancy  to  the  old  ballad  but  the  child-like 
unconsciousness  of  power  in  the  bard?  He  could  not 
have  told  his  tale  in  prose,  but  he  carols  it  out  in  his 
own  fashion  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  not 
a  reflection,  we  may  observe,  in  the  whole ;  no  moral  is 
"  pointed  "  out  of  the  result,  for  to  the  singer  it  was  as 
natural  as  daylight  that  the  Douglases  and  Percys 
should  make  war  on  each  other;  and  if  one  fell,  and  the 
other  was  "  led  captive  away,"  what  could  be  a  more 
proper  termination  ? 

This  engaging  simplicity — which  talks  the  language 
of  genius  without  thinking  it  anything  extraordinary — 
we  call  the  moral  basis  of  the  ballads,  and  we  find  it  in 
all  the  best  of  them.  Turn  to  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  of 
the  antiquity  of  which  we  ourselves  have  no  sort  of 
doubt. 

"  Be't  wind  or  weet,  be't  snaw  or  sleet, 
Our  ship  shall  sail  the  morn  ; 
'  Now  ever  alack,  my  master  dear, 
I  fear  a  deadly  storm. 

"  '  I  saw  the  neiv  moon  late  yestreen, 
W2  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm  ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  master  dear, 
That  Ave  shall  come  to  harm! ' 

"  They  had  na  sail'd  a  league,  a  league, 
A  league  but  barely  three  — 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea." 
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The  reality  of  the  feeling  here,  and  its  unconscious- 
ness, is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  in  a  contempo- 
rary writer  we  should  condemn  the  two  lines  in  italics 
as  a  "  conceit."  But  this  never  strikes  any  one  who 
reads  the  ballad  for  simple  pleasure.  The  bit  of  wit 
glitters  in  its  place,  as  if  perfectly  at  home.  The  poet 
had  thought  of  the  likeness,  some  night,  in  a  particu- 
larly genial  mood,  and  why  should  there  be  anything 
singular  in  his  saying  it?  Now-a-days,  a  man  with  wit 
enough  to  make  the  comparison,  would  hardly  have 
courage  enough  to  publish  it.  Or,  if  not  disciplined  in 
a  pure  school  of  art,  he  would  so  rejoice  in  the  faculty 
for  devising  such  things,  and  be  so  charmed  by  the 
"  extracts  "  in  the  weekly  papers,  that  he  would  fill  his 
pages  with  them. 

Only  writers  so  entirely  and  absolutely  real,  so  per- 
fectly at  their  ease  about  their  genius  and  its  bearings 
on  things,  would  stoop  to  the  familiarities,  the  homely 
touches,  found  in  these  ballads. 

"  0  laitl],  laith,  were  our  gucle  Scots  lords 
To  weet  their  leathern  shoon; 
But  lang  ere  a'  the  play  was  o'er, 
They  wat  their  heads  abune." 

This  is  Aytoun's  reading ;  Motherwell  and  Chambers 
have  "cork-heeled  shoon."  But  either  answers  our 
purpose ;  for,  supposing  the  latter  phrase  to  have  slid 
into  the  ballad  in  its  progress  down  the  stream  of  time, 
it  is  still  a  great  boldness  to  talk  of  such  details  in  a 
serious  poem.  No  modern  writer  would  dare  the 
world's  laugh  by  such  familiar  incidents.  The  ancient 
writer  never  fretted  himself  on  the  subject;  he  enjoyed 
his  sly  bit  of  fun,  while  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  with  his 
gude  Scots  lords,  was  going  down.  He  would  have 
died  to  save  Sir  Patrick,  but  the  notion  that  the  hio-h. 
"  swells  "  returning  from  their  embassy  would  be  afraid 
of  spoiling  their  shoon,  at  that  moment  was  irresistible. 
Then,  too,  they  were  landsmen,  and  that  the  author  of 
the  ballad  loved  the  sea,  perhaps  belonged  to  it,  is,  we 
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think,  unquestionable.  The  same  streaks  of  primitive 
humour  are  found  in  the  two  rude  old  Scots  epics,  the 
Bruce  of  Barbour,  and  the  Wallace  of  Blind  Harry. 

This  feature  of  the  ballad  says  much  for  the  general 
manliness  and  geniality  of  our  ancestors.  As  the  vulgar 
have  a  notion,  not  shared  by  the  botanists,  that  every 
flower  ought  to  have  "  a  smell,"  so  we  confess,  for  our 
parts,  that  the  more  humanity  there  is  in  a  poem,  the 
better  we  like  it.  The  ballads  are  redolent  of  the  whole 
of  Nature  in  a  way  that  is  very  rare  now.  We  shall 
illustrate  this  by  a  few  quotations.  And,  first,  for  the 
familiar  "  Waly,  Waly."— 

"  'Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell, 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  inclemencie; 
'Tis  not  sic  eauld  that  makes  me  cry, 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When  we  cam'  in  by  Glasgow  toun, 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see; 
My  love  was  clad  i'  the  black  velvet, 

And  I  mysell  in  cramoisie. 

"  But  had  I  wist  before  I  kiss'd 

That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 
I  had  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gowd, 

And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 
Oh,  oh!  if  my  young  babe  were  born, 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee; 
And  I  mysell  were  dead  and  gone — 

For  a  maid  again  I'll  never  be." 

To  this  we  subjoin  some  stanzas  from  the  exquisite 
Dumfriesshire  ballad,  "  Helen  of  Kirkconnell,"  the  out- 
pouring of  a  passionate  sorrow  which  flows  like  scalding 
tears : — 

"  O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare! 
I'll  weave  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  breast  for  ever-mair 
Until  the  day  I  dee  ! 

"  O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 
Says,  '  Haste  and  come  to  me! ' 

"  0  Helen  fair!  O  Helen  chaste! 
Were  I  with  thee  I  would  be  blest, 
Where  thou  liest  low  and  takes  thy  rest, 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee." 
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Or,  let  us  open  Mr.  Aytoun's  second  volume,  at  the 
singular  and  touching  ballad  of  "  Marie  Hamilton," 
which  arose  out  of  a  court  incident  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  The  ill-fated  girl  is  about  to  expiate  on 
the  gallows  the  death  of  her  baby  by  her  own  hands : — 

"  '  O  dinna  weep  for  me,  ladies! 
You  need  na  weep  for  me  : 
Had  I  not  killed  my  ain  dear  bairn, 
This  death  I  wad  na  dee. 

"  '  Cast  off,  cast  off  my  goun,'  she  said, 
'But  let  my  petticoat  be; 
And  tie  a  napkin  o'er  my  face, 
That  the  gallows  I  may  na  see. 

"  '  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 
The  day  she'll  hae  but  three; 
There  was  Marie  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Carruichad  and  me. 

" '  0  aft,  aft,  hae  I  dressed  the  Queen, 

And  put  gowd  in  her  hair; 

But  now  I've  gotten  for  my  doom 

The  gallows-tree  to  share! 
"  '  O  happy,  happy  is  the  maid 

That's  born  o'  beauty  free! 

It  was  my  dimpling  rosy  cheeks 

That's  been  the  dule  of  me.' " 

These  pieces  are  of  different  kinds  of  merit,  and  in 
different  styles  of  verse,  but  they  have  all  this  element 
in  common,  that  they  do  not  shrink  from  the  plainest, 
homeliest  sources  of  interest.  The  girl  in  "Waly, 
Waly  "  varies  her  beautiful  sorrow  with  reminiscences 
of  her  proud  appearance  in  "  cramoisie."  The  lover  of 
Helen  exclaims, — 

"  0  Helen  fair!  O  Helen  chaste!  " 

which  is  quite  contrary  to  modern  manners.  Marie 
Hamilton  prepares  her  toilet  for  the  scaffold,  and  its 
awful  public,  with  the  simplicity  with  which  she  might 
array  herself  in  her  bed-chamber.  Yet  the  spell  of 
poetic  dignity  and  beauty  is  never  broken.  It  is  as  if 
Shakspeare,  in  all  the  power  of  his  genius,  had  delibe- 
rately gone  to  work  to  write  to  the  mob. 

The  ballads   are  unique  in  literature  precisely   on 
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account  of  this  characteristic.  Here  are  a  number  of 
poems,  which  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Scott  liked, — 
which  the  great  mass  of  cultivated  people  read  for 
pleasure,  and  admire, — which  Mr.  Aytoun  tells  us  occur 
to  his  memory  more  readily  than  the  verses  of  Horace 
or  Pope, — and  which  nevertheless  once  formed  the  street 
and  highway  and  roadside  literature  of  those  who,  in 
modern  times,  are  thought  below  literature  altogether. 
This  fact  looks  so  extraordinary,  that  we  might  be 
tempted  to  think  it  was  all  a  dream,  if  we  had  not  the 
most  solid  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  some  are 
alluded  to,  as  popular,  in  old  poems  and  histories,  and 
copies  of  them  exist  in  ancient  MSS. ;  some  of  them 
have  come  down  to  our  own  times,  living  in  recitation ; 
and  all  bear  more  or  less  definitely  a  character  of  anti- 
quity,— a  something  which  is  not  of  our  social  life,  and 
which  can  be  imitated  only  by  a  process  like  imitating 
Virgilian  hexameters.  On  the  other  hand,  what  repre- 
sents them  now?  Not  Tennyson  and  Browning,  for 
the  mob  know  nothing  of  them.  Still  less  the  Catnach 
ballads ;  for  these,  no  mortal  who  has  the  faintest  taste 
for  books  can  read.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion, — 
not  exactly  that  the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  as  Gold- 
smith's friend  said — but  assuredly,  that  the  "  Industri- 
alism," which  the  Comtists  complacently  assure  us  is  to 
destroy  the  last  relics  of  "  Feudalism,"  has  done  some 
ugly  and  unpleasant  work  in  the  course  of  its  progress. 
Along  with  the  weeds,  it  has  torn  up  many  flowers. 
For  a  popular  literature  which  was  at  once  natural  and 
noble,  it  has  substituted  a  literature  which,  though  im- 
proving of  late  years,  is  thoroughly  inferior  to  the 
Minstrelsy,  even  when  it  does  not  happen  to  be  either 
silly  or  seditious. 

In  proportion  as  men  feel  this  melancholy  truth,  do 
they  recur  to  the  old  Minstrelsy,  eager  not  only  to  enjoy 
its  peculiar  beauties,  but  to  study  the  evidence  which 
it  affords  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  our 
ancestors  in  days  when  the  awakening  genius  of  Eu- 
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rope  may  be  described  in  the  well-known  and  sacred 
words : — 

"For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone; — 
the  flowei's  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 

The  freshness,  the  life,  the  unworn  capability  of  joy 
which  breathes  through  the  Minstrelsy,  suggests  a  state 
of  the  national  mind  like  that  represented  in  these 
verses.  The  singer  looks  at  everything  about  him  with 
an  open  sense  for  its  greatness  or  its  beauty  which  is 
the  surest  sign  of  health.  He  does  not  brood  over,  or 
dream  over,  the  external  world,  but  receives  it,  so  to 
speak,  and  when  he  describes,  flings  out  the  impressions 
he  has  of  it  uncoloured  by  self.  There  are  few  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  in  the  ballads  which  one  could  pick 
out  as  show-pieces  for  their  literary  merit.  But  still, 
the  poet,  finding  himself  in  a  beautiful  country  (a  great 
advantage  to  the  Scottish  minstrel),  could  not  but  show 
his  enjoyment  of  it.  Why  should  he  make  any  special 
demonstration  on  the  subject?  Though  this  quality  of 
the  Minstrelsy  is  not  easy  to  illustrate  by  isolated  pas- 
sages, some  touches  ought  to  be  instanced,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  they  generally  come  with  rather  a 
sudden  effect.  Thus,  in  the  fairy  ballad  of  "  True 
Thomas,"  we  are  told, — 

u  0  they  rode  on,  and  further  on, 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  abune  the  knee; 
And  they  saw  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon, 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  a  sea"  — 

which  gives  a  vivid  feeling;  of  the  "  fearsome  "  character 
of  the  journey.  "We  may  compare  this  with  a  similar 
stanza  from  "  May  Colvin,"  called  also  "May  Collean." — 

"  He  rode  on  and  she  rode  on, — 
They  rode  a  long  summer's  day, 
Until  they  came  to  a  broad  river, 
An  arm  of  a  lonesome  sea." 

The  quiet  coolness  that  seems  here  to  open  on  us  after 
the  ride,  is  felt  like  a  presence.  Generally,  however,  it 
is  rather  Humanity  than  Scenery  that  the  minstrel  is 
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occupied  with,  though  a  keen  sense  of  the  world  without 
is  everywhere  assumed  and  implied.  He  belongs  to  an 
age  of  action,  to  an  era  of  men  and  gentlemen  who  have 
stirring  lives  to  lead  —  lives  of  war,  adventure,  and 
passion.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  that  songs 
intended  to  be  chanted  to  such  worthies,  while  over 
their  wine,  should  be  mostly  occupied  with  stories? 
Such  songs  appealed  to  everybody's  fancy  or  experience ; 
while  meditative  and  subjective  poetry  as  naturally  as- 
sociates itself  with  the  solitude  of  the  closet  and  the 
quiet  of  the  sofa. 

Accordingly,  when  we  go  to  the  Minstrelsy  for  speci- 
mens which  shall  represent  its  general  merits,  we  find  the 
best  illustrations  in  passages  of  dramatic  narrative. 
"  Edom  o'  Gordon" — of  which  the  subject  is  the  burning 
of  the  house  of  Gordon  -of  Towie,  while  defended  by  his 
wife, — contains  some  verses  of  excellent  pathos.  Let 
the  reader  note  the  second  and  the  concluding  stanzas 
of  the  passage  which  we  now  proceed  to  quote  :— 

'•'  0  then  bespake  her  youngest  son, 
Sat  on  the  nourice'  knee ; 
Says  '  Mother  dear,  gie  owre  this  house. 
For  the  reek  it  smothers  me.' 

"  '  I  wad  gie  a'  my  gowd,  my  bairn, 
Sae  wad  I  a  my  fee; 
For  ae  blast  of  the  westlin'  wind, 
To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee ! ' 

"  0  then  bespake  her  daughter  dear — 

She  was  baith  jimp  and  sma'; 
'  0  row'  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheets, 
And  tow  me  owre  the  wa'.' 

"  They  row'd  her  in  a  pair  o'  sheets, 
And  tow'd  her  owre  the  wa'; 
But  on  the  point  of  Gordon's  spear 
She  gat  a  deadly  fa'. 

"  O  bonnie,  bonnie  was  her  mouth, 
And  cherry  were  her  cheeks  ; 
And  clear,  clear  was  her  yellow  hair, 
Whereon  the  red  blude  dreeps. 

"  Then  wi'  his  spear  he  turned  her  owre, 

0  gin  her  face  was  wan! 

He  said,  '  You  are  the  first  that  e'er 

1  wish'd  alive  again.' 
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"  He  turned  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
O  gin  her  face  was  white! 
'  I  might  hae  spared  that  bonnie  face 
To  hae  been  some  man's  delight. 

"  '  Busk  and  boun,  my  merrie-men  a', 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess  ; 
I  cannot  look  on  that  bonnie  face, 
As  it  lies  on  the  grass! '  " 

What  spirit  and  reality  there  is  in  the  following — 
the  last  stanza  of  the  "  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray ! " — 

"  0  lang,  lang  shall  his  lady 
Look  frae  the  castle  doune, 
Ere  she  sees  the  Earl  of  Murray 

Come  sounding  through  the  town! '" 

What  a  gallop  in  the  brief  little  song  which  tells  the 
fate  of  some  "  bonnie  George  Campbell,"  long  since 
gathered  to  his  fighting  fathers ! — 

"  Hie  upon  Hielands, 

And  low  upon  Tay, 
Bonnie  George  Campbell 

Rade  out  on  a  day. 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  gallant  rade  he; 
Hame  cam'  his  gude  horse, 

But  never  cam'  he! 

"  Out  cam'  his  auld  mither 

Greeting  fu'  sair, 
And  out  cam'  his  bonnie  bride 

Riving  her  hair. 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rade  he ; 
Toom  hame  cam'  the  saddle, 

But  never  cam'  he! 

"  '  My  meadow  lies  green, 

And  my  corn  is  unshorn, 
My  barn  is  to  bigg, 

And  my  babie's  unborn.' 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rade  he ; 
Toom  cam'  the  saddle, 

But  never  cam'  he  .'  " 

For  this  sort  of  stirring  music,  however,  this  fifelike 
and  drumlike  movement,  which  kindles  men's  blood,  we 
must  go  to  the  Border  ballads,  if  we  would  have  it  in 
perfection.    There  the  singers  seem  to  be  singing  in  the 
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saddle,  and  keeping  time  with  the  horse's  hoofs.  This 
is  just  the  effect  of  "  Kinmont  Willie  "  (in  which,  by 
the  way,  there  are  very  deep  marks  of  the  restoring 
hand  of  Sir  Walter),  of  "  Johnnie  Armstrang,"  and  of 
the  "  Raid  of  the  Reidswire."  The  most  refined  of 
them  in  the  modern  sense — always  excepting  "Helen 
of  Kirkconnell,"  which  we  take  to  be  unapproachable  in 
every  respect — is  "  Lord  Maxwell's  Good  Night." 

These  various  ballads  illustrate  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  general  characteristic  of  Minstrelsy — the  frequently 
sudden  introduction  of  the  best  effects,  as  if  the  poet, 
content  for  a  while  to  run  on  in  a  strain  not  much  above 
doggrel,  had  a  flash  of  inspiration  all  at  once,  and  took 
off  his  likeness  of  the  thing  as  by  photography.  The 
"  Raid  of  the  Reidswire  " — the  story  of  a  border  fight 
between  Scots  and  English  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
supplies  examples  of  this : — 

"  Bonjeddart  bauldy  made  him  boune, 

Wi'  a'  the  Trumbills  strong  and  stout; 
The  Rutberfords  with  grit  renown, 
Convoyed  the  town  of  Jedbrugh  out." 

The  last  two  lines  bring  the  Rutherfords  once  more  out 
of  Jedbrugh,  before  the  eyes  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
but  there  are  other  verses  in  the  poem  which  read  as 
flatly  as  an  inventory.  It  is  the  same  in  the  "  Good 
Night,"  which  suggested  that  of  Childe  Harold.  How 
naturally  and  poetically  it  opens ! — 

"  Adieu,  Madame,  my  mother  dear, 
But  and  my  sisters  three! 
Adieu,  fair  Robert  of  Orcbardstane! 
My  heart  is  wae  for  thee. 

"  Adieu,  the  lily  and  the  rose, 
The  primrose  fair  to  see  ; 
Adieu,  my  lady  and  only  joy! 
For  I  may  not  stay  with  thee." 

After  three  more  stanzas  we  come  to  a  sad  piece  of 
prose : — 

"  Adieu!  fair  Eskdale  up  and  down, 
Where  my  puir  friends  do  dwell, 
The  bangisters  will  ding  them  down, 
And  will  them  sair  compell." 
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But  all  is  redeemed  in  the   concluding   lines   of  the 
poem  — 

"  They  drank  the  wine,  they  didna'  spare, 

Even  in  that  gude  lord's  sight — 

Sae  now  he's  o'er  the  floods  sae  gray, 

And  Lord  Maxwell  has  taen  his  good-night." 

Nothing  could  be  more  effective.  The  name  of  the 
speaker,  who  is  taking  his  farewell  of  all  he  holds 
dear,  is  reserved  to  the  last,  and  is  spoken  just  as  he 
vanishes  on  the  cold  gray  sea  from  the  land  of  his 
ancestors. 

These  are  the  flashes  of  genius.  The  very  baldness 
and  rudeness  of  parts  of  the  ballads  contribute  to  their 
interest.  The  flowers  have  the  soil — the  common  earth 
—  sticking  to  them.  The  poetry  of  life  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  far  removed  from  ordinary  life  as  among  our- 
selves, yet  is  equally  genuine  in  scent  and  colour. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  poet  was 
not  so  far  removed  himself,  as  is  the  case  now,  from 
sympathy  and  familiarity  with  the  everyday  world. 
May  there  not  have  been  a  singer  among  the  party  who 
went  to  help  "  Kinmont  Willie  "  out  of  Lord  Scroop's 
hands?  Certainly,  the  whole  adventure  is  told  with 
an  infinite  relish  for  such  exploits,  and  with  dashes  of 
humour  that  could  have  come  only  from  the  heartiest 
sympathy : — 

"  'Now,  haud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  reiver! 
There's  never  a  Scot  shall  set  ye  free  ; 
Afore  ye  cross  my  castle  yett, 

I  trow  ye  shall  take  fareweel  of  me!' 

"  'Fear  ye  na  that,  my  Lord!'  quo'  Willie  ; 

'By  the  faith  o'  my  body,  Lord  Scroop,'  he  said; 
'  I  never  lodged  in  a  hosteirie  yet, 

But  I  paid  my  lawing  afore  I  gaed! '"  ' 

The  ballad  is  too  lengthy  for  us  to  transcribe  any 
large  proportion  of  it  ;  but  "  Dickie  o'  Dryhope's " 
adventure  with  "  fause  Sakelde  "  is  far  too  characteristic 
of  the  peculiar,  and  happily  now  exploded  humour  of 
the  Borders,  to  be  passed  by : — 
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"  '  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men  ?' 

Quo'  fause  Sakelcle,  '  come  tell  to  me!' — 
Now,  Dickie  o'  Dryhope  led  that  band, 
And  the  never  a  word  o'  lear  had  he. 

"  '  Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side? 
Row-footed  outlaws,  stand!'  quo'  he; 
The  never  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  thrust  his  lance  through  his  fause  bodie!" 

We  wish,  with  regard  to  this  capital  ballad,  that  Mr. 
Aytoun  had  told  us  more  explicitly  how  much  he 
thinks  it  owes  in  its  present  form  to  Sir  Walter?  One 
thing  is  certain — the  best  touches  of  the  restoring  hand 
would  be  bestowed  on  the  verses  which  ring  with  the 
name  of  the  "  bauld  Buccleuch." 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  these  old  poems  must  often 
have  reflected  on  the  contrast  between  their  tenderness 
or  their  gaiety,  and  the  bloody  deeds  which  they  chro- 
nicle, and  which,  indeed,  were  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  production  of  many  of  them.  This  is  a  pheno- 
menon not  to  be  evaded,  but  which-  is  capable  of  a 
different  interpretation  than  it  will  get  from  some  who, 
hating  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors,  naturally  re- 
vile their  memories.  Let  it  frankly  be  said,  that  the 
ballads  must  not  be  viewed  as  things  apart  from  the 
society  which  gave  birth  to  them.  If  the  ballads  are 
lovely,  the  ages  in  which  they  grew  cannot  have  been 
bad,  though  they  were  wild,  turbulent,  and — if  we  look 
solely  to  economical  considerations, — "  barbarous."  But 
great  natural  qualities,  displayed  on  a  scale  for  which 
modern  life  seldom  gives  scope,  distinguished  these 
times,  and  the  ballad-poetry  is  the  expression  of  these, 
— the  light  foam  on  their  stormy  waves  of  action.  It 
becomes  inexpressibly  valuable  as  a  relic  of  antiquity 
when  viewed  in  this  light,  for  what  proverbs  are  to  a 
nation's  mother-wit,  that  ballads  are  to  its  popular 
sentiment.  A  proverb  is  a  nation's  practical  experience 
embodied  in  a  kind  of  epigram ;  a  ballad,  in  its  heart 
and  imagination,  becomes  audible  in  a  song.  He,  then, 
wbo  lays  down  the  Scottish  ballads  feeling  touched  by 
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their  pathos  and  cheered  by  their  courage,  may  know 
that  he  has  been  nearer  the  actual  life  of  their  genera- 
tion than  any  mere  narrative  of  the  public  events  of  it 
can  bring  him.  The  poor  little  heart-moving  strain  is 
here  to  plead  to  him  for  his  ancestors :  and  its  beauty 
is  more  symbolic  and  significant  than  he  perhaps 
thinks.  If  a  flower  sprang  out  of  the  blood  of  Ajax,  it 
was  because  he  led  the  life  of  a  hero :  if  a  flower  sprang 
out  of  that  of  Hyacinthus,  it  was  because  he  had  the 
gracefulness  of  a  god. 

This  historic  interest  of  the  ballads,  we  repeat,  is  the 
most  prominent  fact  about  them.  But  to  truth  in  the 
letter  of  history  they  cannot  pretend.  Everybody  knows, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  "  Battle  of  Otterburn," 
that  Earl  Douglas  was  not  buried  in  the  "bracken 
bush,"  but  in  beautiful  Melrose,  by  the  river  Tweed, 
where  the  green  sod  has  long  since  overgrown  the  flag- 
stones on  which  rested  the  altar.  Nor  was  it  an  uEarl 
Percy,"  but  Hotspur,  with  whom  he  fought;  while  the 
facts  of  Hotspur's  capture  are  diversely  related.  The 
same  sort  of  criticism  might  be  applied  to  many  ballads. 
"  Marie  Hamilton "  is  a  mere  legendary  name  for  a 
Frenchwoman  attached  in  some  humble  capacity  to 
Queen  Mary's  court,  though  the  ballad  makes  her  one 
of  the  "Four  Marys."  And  so  too,  time,  tradition,  and 
the  conditions  of  minstrelsy  generally,  have  made  the 
right  literary  arrangement  of  ballads  a  work  of  great 
difficulty.  Fragments  have  slipped  from  one  into 
another.  Names  of  places  and  persons  have  been  inter- 
changed, according  as  the  recitation  went  on  in  one 
part  of  Scotland  or  another.  What  is  left  at  all,  mean- 
while, is  itself  but  a  fragment  of  a  bygone  literature. 
Yet  every  one  of  these  facts  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  great  fact  that  here  the  minstrelsy  is,  embody- 
ing certain  truths,  and  reflecting  the  living  spirit  of 
former  times.  There  teas  such  a  "  Battle  of  Otter- 
burn  "  as  the  song  relates,  though  everything  may  not 
have  happened  precisely  as  the  song  represents  it.     0.u 
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the  other  hand,  the  Douglases  and  Percys  were  what 
the  minstrel  makes  them.  The  feelings  with  which 
men  in  the  fourteenth  century  regarded  such  events 
and  such  men  are  glowing  through  the  verse.  And 
this  kind  of  truth  it  is,  which,  keeping  alive  the 
minstrel-narrative  age  after  age,  has  ultimately  enabled 
us  to  enjoy  it  in  a  world  of  which  the  whole  face  is 
changed.  Such  is  the  success  these  unknown  poets 
have  had!  What  more  can  be  said  for  the  greatest 
artists  of  Greece  and  Rome?  The  moral  tie  which 
their  universal  popularity  and  diffusion  must  have 
created  between  different  classes  of  the  community  is 
something  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  But 
it  was  not  the  less  a  practical  influence.  The  whole 
structure  of  these  songs,  the  fixed  epithets,  the  set 
refrain, — the  phrase  answering  to  phrase  like  echoes 
(the  common  property  of  all  singers) — admirably  fit 
them  for  being  learned  by  heart, — itself,  we  may  ob- 
serve, an  expression  indicating  the  affection  inspired  by 
such  an  exercise  of  the  intellect.  Look,  for  example, 
at  the  deliciously  tender  "  Binnorie : " — 

"  O  father,  father,  draw  your  dam! 
Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
For  there  is  a  lady  or  milk-white  swan 
By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

"  The  miller  hasted  and  drew  his  dam, 
Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  woman, 
By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 
"  Ye  couldna  see  her  yellow  hair, 
Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
For  gowd  and  pearls  that  were  sae  rare, 
By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

"  Ye  couldna  see  her  middle  sma', 
Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
Her  gowden  girdle  was  sae  braw, 
By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 
"  Ye  couldna  see  her  lilie  feet, 
Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
Her  gowden  fringes  were  sae  deep 
By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie." 

Here  the  stanzas  follow  each  other  as  naturally,  and 
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slip  into  the  memory  as  easily,  as  beads  down  a  string. 
In  "  Sir  James  the  Rose"  we  have — 

"  '  O  gae  ye  doun  to  yon  laigh  house, 
And  I'll  pay  there  your  lawing, 
And  as  I  am  your  leman  true, 
I'll  meet  you  at  the  dawing.' 

"  '  I'll  no  gae  doun  to  yon  laigh  house, 
For  you  to  pay  my  lawing, 
But  I'll  lay  down  upon  the  bent, 
And  bide  there  till  the  dawing.'  " 

The  music  repeats  itself,  in  fact,  each  time,  with  a 
variety  in  the  sense,  but  still  with  a  regularity  of  sound 
which  helps  the  memory.  And  as  certain  epithets  or 
expressions,  once  found  to  be  happy,  are  admitted  to  a 
standard  rank  in  the  ballads,  the  task  of  learning 
becomes  still  easier.  Now,  all  this  tended,  at  the 
period  when  ballad-literature  was  still  living  and  popu- 
lar, to  make  it  a  familiar  possession  throughout  the 
kingdom.  So  the  doughty  Douglases,  gay  Gordons, 
gallant  Grahams,  &c.,  came  to  be  household  names 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  members  of  such 
families  were  inspired  with  a  sense  of  honour  and  a 
pride  in  their  popularity  from  the  cradle-.  We  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  tie  woven  by  music 
which  the  ballad-literature  created  in  Scotland  between 
gentle  and  simple,  that  we  owe  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance which,  at  first  sight,  puzzles  people  unacquainted 
with  Scottish  traditions.  We  allude  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  most  popular  Scots  songs 
— the  songs  best  known  from  Maidenkirk  to  John  o' 
Groat's, — were  written  by  Scotsmen  and  Scotswomen 
of  quality.  This  could  not  have  happened  without  a 
wonderful  coincidence  of  feeling  and  habit  between 
different  orders.  Old  times  can  never  have  presented 
a  spectacle  of  so* called  gentlefolks  knowing  no  more  of 
the  feelings,  opinions,  and  humours  of  the  good  people 
round  about  their  neighbourhood,  than  of  those  of  the 
ryots  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

During  the  interval  between  the  days  of  Scott  and 
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Motherwell,  and  those  in  which  the  new  generation  is 
nourishing,  Scottish  Minstrelsy  ought,  one  would  think, 
to  have  increased  in  popular  esteem  and  familiarity. 
But  Mr.  Aytoun's  experience  seems  rather  to  have 
taught  him  that  a  system  of  "  pilfering  "  has  been  going 
on,  not  favourable  to  the  morality  of  the  public,  nor  very 
creditable  to  its  taste  for  the  "  genuine  stuff."  In  ex- 
plaining his  motives  for  publishing  the  volumes  before 
us  at  this  moment,  he  has  the  following  remarks : — 

"  Before  my  attention  was  drawn  to  active  literary  pursuits,  almost 
all  the  floating  minstrelsy,  which  time  had  spared,  had  been  collected 
by  able,  industrious,  and  venerable  hands  —  drawn  from  the  great 
current,  and  piled  in  separate  heaps  —  but  not,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
properly  assorted  or  arranged.  I  saw  that  a  good  deal  of  this  mate- 
rial was  being  quietly  pilfered  for  purposes  of  transmogrification, 
and  that  various  old  favourites  of  mine  had  been  furbished,  dressed 
up,  and  exhibited  to  the  public,  with  applause  as  novelties;  and 
knowing  well  the  value  of  much  that  remained,  I  was  not  without 
apprehension  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  whole  stock  would  be 
absorbed  to  reappear  in  modern  glitter  and  resonance,  just  as  if 
a  hidden  treasure  of  unicorns,  bonnet-pieces,  and  Jacobuses,  were  to 
be  discovered  by  a  sly  appropriator,  and  by  him  to  be  recast  as 
medals  bearing  his  own  name  and  legend."  —  Introduction,  pp.  xvii. 
xviii. 

If  what  is  here,  so  well  said,  be  true,  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  the  truth  is  not  over-creditable  to  the  Northern 
public,  whose  ancient  literature  is  practically  at  this 
moment  represented  by  their  Minstrelsy  alone,  and  who 
may  always  point  to  it  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that 
there  is  something  nobler  in  their  blood  than  that 
"  canny  "  element  which  is  their  typical  characteristic, 
according  to  the  English  satirists.  We  suspect,  for  our 
own  parts,  that  a  certain  pseudo-fashionable  preference 
for  foreign  novelties  has  something  to  do  with  "  Bonnie 
Scotland's  "  disposition  to  neglect  her  hereditary  song. 
A  Galloway  fiddler,  whose  services  had  been  engaged 
for  a  festive  occasion,  not  many  years  ago,  persisted  in 
the  most  hideous  efforts  to  draw  from  his  instrument 
the  refined  strains  of  a  great  Southern  master.  At 
last,  one  of  the  company  ventured  to  ask  him  whether 
he  could  not  possibly  oblige  the  company  with  some- 
thing native — "  Maggie  Lauder,"  for  example,  or  "Roy's 
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Wife "  ?  The  minstrel  shook  his  head  dubiously — 
"  Weel,  Sir,  Tm  mair  in  the  Y1  Italian  way  I "  We  fear 
that  many  Scots  damsels  with  the  paley-gold  hair  (for 
the  beautiful  ballad  hair  is  still  seen  in  the  North)  are 
too  exclusively  attached  to  "  Y'ltalian "  associations 
in  music. 

To  be  sure,  as  regards  the  ballads  (and  the  songs, 
after  all,  can  never  permanently  wane  out  of  fashion), 
Professor  Aytoun  has  done  the  best  thing  possible  for 
them.  Before  the  date  of  his  handsome  volumes  the 
lover  of  Minstrelsy  was  in  a  position  of  some  difficult)7. 
He  might  buy  Mr.  Whitelaw's  "  Book  of  Ballads;"  but 
pretty  and  portable  as  it  is  (and  the  really  curious  on  the 
subject  can  hardly  dispense  with  it),  the  accumulation 
in  it  of  modern  pieces,  and  of  various  versions  of  old 
pieces,  makes  it  tedious  to  the  reader  who  wishes  for  a 
thoroughly  winnowed  text  of  the  old  ballads,  and  that 
alone.  On  the  other,  hand,  Mr.  Chambers's  collection 
gives  only  sixty-eight  ancient  poems,  to  Mr.  Aytoun's 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
latter  must  remain  the  edition,  unless  the  text  can  be 
proved  to  be  so  ill-selected  as  to  leave  the  reader 
divided  between  Mr.  Whitelaw's  book,  and  the  necessity 
of  purchasing,  say  twenty  books,  and  collating  for  him- 
self. But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  man  of  letters  could 
come  better  prepared  by  natural  faculty  and  peculiar 
attainments  to  his  work  than  Mr.  Aytoun ;  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  merits  of  his 
edition.  He,  to  begin  with,  has  supplied  a  new  fact 
about  Sir  Patrick  Spens.  The  absence  of  all  mention 
of  that  worthy's  name  anywhere  but  in  the  ballad  has 
long  vexed  the  editors.  Mentioning  this  circumstance, 
he  observes : — 

"  It  is  true  that  the  name  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  ;  but  I  am  able  to  state  that  tradition  has  preserved  it.  In 
the  little  island  of  Papa  Stronsay,  one  of  the  Orcadian  group,  lying 
over  against  Norway,  there  is  a  large  grave  or  tumulus  which  has 
been  known  to  the  inhabitants  from  time  immemorial  as  the  grave  of 
Sir  Patrick  Spens." 

z  4 
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This  is  certainly  worth  something;  and  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  putting  the  most  significant  parts 
of  the  statement  in  italics.  Then,  he  has  emended  a 
stanza  of  "  Sir  Patrick "  very  felicitously  and  simply. 
The  common  readings  have — 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 
To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem; 
The  King's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
'Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hame." 

For  which  Mr.  Aytoun  reads — 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 
To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem; 
The  King's  daughter  to  Noroway, 
'Tis  thou  maun  tak'  her  hame." 

This  is  necessary  to  the  theory  of  Motherwell, — which 
best  explains  the  ballad,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  passage 
in  Fordun, — that  its  real  subject  was  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  IIL's  daughter  to  Norway  to  marry,  in  1281, 
Eric,  king  of  that  country. 

Again :  Mr.  Chambers  has  admitted  some  stanzas,  the 
inferiority  of  which  is  so  marked  as  to  prove  their  spu- 
riousness,  into  his  copy  of  Sir  Patrick;    and  these  Mr. 
Aytoun   omits.      But   we   question   the   propriety   of 
"  leathern  shoon  "  for    "  cork-heeled  shoon,"  for  why 
should  the  Scots  lords  be  "  laith  "  to  wet  them,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  fun  in  that  case  ?   If  the  common  reading 
is  an  intrusion,  better  excise  than  spoil  it.     That  ex- 
cision is  one  of  the  rights  of  a  ballad  editor,  we  hold  to 
be  indubitable.     He  is  certain — of  what  an  editor  of 
the  classics  often  only  guesses  at, — that  his  text  has  been 
added  to  in  the  course  of  time  and  tradition ;  nay,  he 
has  often  reason  to  suspect  his  last  editor  even,  for 
men  have  less  scruple  in  adding  to  an  old  ballad  than 
they  would  have  in  foisting  a  piece  into  one  of  Cicero's 
orations.     Besides,  the  task  is  easier;    and  where  are 
the  MSS.  in   most   cases   by  which   to    convict  him? 
Accordingly,  we  have  watched  the  exercise  of  this  right 
in  Mr.  Aytoun's  edition,  and  find  a  judicious  use  of  the 
knife.     Mr.  Chambers  is  frequently  far  too  tender ;  and 
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yet  he  allows  himself  full  powers  over  the  text.  The 
Professor  has  purged  "  Johnny  of  Braidislie  "  wisely  of 
a  good  deal  that  his  more  lenient  predecessor  had  left ; 
and  the  same  maybe  said  of  his  "  May  Collean,"  "Clerk 
Saunders,"  "Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,"  and  others.  Mr. 
Aytoun,  indeed,  everywhere  shows  a  wholesome  dread 
of  accepting  too  much.  We  are  not  infrequently  told 
by  editors  that  "  the  following  was  obtained  from  reci- 
tations," without  a  hint  of  evidence  as  to  time,  place, 
and  authority.  We  are  left  to  decide  on  the  probable 
genuineness  of  something  "  obtained  "  by  one,  whom  we 
know  to  be  himself  a  clever  versifier,  from  an  anonymous 
"  old  woman."  So,  a  scrupulous  and  fastidious  editor 
is  welcome ;  and  Mr.  Aytoun  is  both. 

Collation,  however,  like  cookery,  is  much  pleasanter 
in  the  results  than  in  the  process,  and  therefore  we 
forbear  to  make  a  merciless  use  of  the  notes  before  us, 
in  which  the  "  readings  "  of  Aytoun  are  compared  with 
those  of  some  of  his  best  predecessors — a  comparison 
which  has  led  us  to  the  favourable  judgment  we  have 
pronounced.  What  is  of  more  general  interest  to  remark 
is,  that  here  we  have  in  his  volumes  a  final  work  on  the 
Ballads  of  Scotland.  There  may  be  new  editors  who, 
fancying  that  they  are  more  capable  of  editing  than  Mr. 
Aytoun,  may  try  to  supersede  him.  But  what  we  mean 
is,  that  these  ballads  have  passed  into  literature  as  com- 
pletely as  the  lyrics  of  Horace;  that  the  days  when 
ballads  can  be  recovered  from  recitation  have  passed 
away ;  and  that  all  future  editors  will  deal  with  these 
creations  of  the  popular  genius,  as  printed  portions  of 
our  letters — living  only  in  type.  That  some  are  spon- 
taneously sung  in  Scotland  to  this  hour  is  probably 
true ;  but  that  any  are  still  sung  which  have  not  been 
printed — still  less  that  any  new  ones  worthy  of  printing 
are  in  course  of  creation — is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable.  Mr.  Aytoun  has  nothing  new  to  offer  us, 
except  a  traditionary  ballad  on  the  old  theme  of  the 
Battle  of  Harlaw,  which,  after  all,  is  not  equal  in  merit 
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to  the  general  run  of  previously  established  favourites. 
And  he  holds  out  no  hopes  of  our  recovering  any  more. 
Whatever  marks  an  epoch  is  worthy  of  special  obser- 
vation, and  an  epoch  is  marked  by  this  statement. 
Antiquaries  like  Mr.  Maidment,  whose  "  Scottish  Ballads 
and  Songs "  will  find  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  the 
curious,  may,  indeed,  recover  "  stall  copies  "  and  broad- 
sides, good  contributions  to  the  history  of  Scottish 
manners,  and  sometimes  valuable  in  helping  editors  to 
improved  ballad  texts.  But,  then,  these  publications 
(though  the  more  we  have  of  them,  from  the  editor  of 
the  "  North  Countrie  Garland,"  the  better)  do  not  affect 
our  point — a  point  not  for  the  antiquary  only,  but  for 
the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  Did  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  when  he  made  his  celebrated  observation  about 
"writing  the  ballads,"  foresee  that  a  day  would  come 
when  ballads  would  die  out?  Are  we  drifting  to  a 
period  when  the  popular  literature  will  only  be  that 
which  is  made  for  the  people  (some  of  it  not  in  the  best 
spirit),  and  when  none  will  be  forthcoming  among 
them?  For,  be  it  observed,  that  literature  may  be 
written  by  persons  said  "to  belong  to  the  people;"  but 
who,  writing  only  in  the  wake  of  books,  and  for  what 
is  called  the  "  reading  public,"  may  never  really  address 
the  popular  heart  at  all.  These  are  grave  questions. 
We  know  that  a  change  of  the  kind  took  place  in  the 
commonwealths  of  antiquity;  that  Aristophanes  deplored 
the  decay  of  ancient  song  in  Athens,  and  Cicero  the  ex- 
tinction of  antique  verse  in  Borne.  We  see  similar 
phenomena  among  ourselves ;  and  it  is  not  for  what  the 
change  is  only,  but  for  what  it  is  a  sign  of,  that  we 
should  study  it.  If  all  tradition  and  regard  for  tradition 
is  dying  away,  that  can  be  no  trifle ;  and  unless  some- 
thing be  poured  into  the  vacuum  for  ever  forming  itself, 
what  have  we  to  hope? 

Scotland  will  be  one  of  the  last  countries  in  Europe 
—  much  as  she  has  been  changing  of  late  years — to 
lose  her  ancient  characteristics.     With  all  the  prose  in 
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her  daily  life,  all  her  eagerness  in  money -making,  all 
her  sectarian  severity,  all  her  hard-headed,  hard-handed 
efforts  to  be  only  practical,  and  to  take  the  lead  in  what 
is  practical, — and  with  her  radicals  sitting  for  every 
borough — a  strong  vein  of  feudalism,  a  thread  of  min- 
strelsy,  runs  through  the  old  kingdom,  and  has  far 
more  effect  upon  her  than  the  people  themselves  sup- 
pose. This  is  the  secret  of  their  Wallace  Monuments, 
Burns  Centenaries,  and  Scottish  Rights  Movements ; 
of  that  respect  for  historic  families  and  ancient  names 
which  sometimes  breaks  out  even  ludicrously  in  persons 
who  are  determined  to  deny  the  political  deductions 
from  such  a  sentiment.  Now,  all  this  ardour  of  tem- 
perament is  at  once  the  cause  of  her  minstrelsy,  and  is 
acted  on  by  her  minstrelsy ;  as  the  mist  which  at  one 
time  rises  from  the  bosom  of  earth  descends  upon  it  at 
another  in  the  form  of  refreshing  dew.  The  very 
differentia  of  the  Scot's  character  is  the  union  of  more 
than  ordinary  worldly  keenness  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary susceptibility  to  romantic  influences. 

We  have  dealt,  on  this  occasion,  principally  with 
that  section  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  Scotland  which  com- 
prises the  ballads.  To  do  equal  justice  to  the  songs 
would  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  melodies  themselves,  such  as  scarcely  belongs  to 
the  province  of  literary  criticism,  or,  at  all  events, 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  essay. 
But  we  must  not  conclude  without  pointing  out  the 
relations  which  the  common  songs  of  the  country  bear 
to  those  more  ancient,  important,  and  elaborate  pro- 
ductions which  we  have  been  busy  with  up  to  this 
time. 

The  literary  history  of  the  songs  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ballads.  Many  of  them  are  lost.  They 
waned  out  of  fashion  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  way. 
They  were  revived  by  the  congenial  care  of  Ramsay, 
and  were  illustrated  by  the  laborious  researches  of 
Ritson.    But  they  have  always  enjoyed  a  greater  vitality 
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than  their  kindred  the  ballads.  The  ballads  were  sung, 
or  perhaps,  we  should  say,  chanted,  yet  who  can  now 
point  out  to  what  tunes  or  under  what  laws  this  was 
done?  Then,  some  of  the  finest  songs  can  be  deter- 
mined to  some  fixed  modern  date,  while  the  ballads  are 
generally  lost  in  antiquity,  or  at  least,  are  as  old  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  province  of  the  ballad  is 
more  limited ;  that  of  the  song  is  universal.  The  estab- 
lishment of  history  and  literature  through  printing  was 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  creation  of  new  ballads  proper, 
for  how  could  tradition  get  time  enough  to  diffuse  its 
version  of  an  event  when  once  the  era  of  printed  news 
had  come  in?  It  became  impossible  to  set  going  a 
"Marie  Hamilton"  as  society  changed;  but  as  long  as 
there  is  fun  and  genius  enough  in  the  world,  there  may 
be  songs  like  the  "  Maggie  Lauder  "  and  "  Blythsome 
Bridal "  of  Francis  Sempill  of  Beltrees.  Let  manners 
change  as  they  may,  genius  will  find  in  the  new  man- 
ners materials  for  its  powers. 

What,  however,  more  than  all  modern  events,  affected 
the  history  of  song  in  Scotland  was  the  appearance  of 
Burns,  whose  immense  natural  parts  shone  in  every- 
thing he  said  or  wrote,  but  whose  genius,  strictly 
speaking,  found  its  happiest  exercise  and  most  abiding 
influence  in  song-writing.  We  repeat  that  the  tradi- 
tionary song-literature  of  Scotland  constituted  the  best 
part  of  his  culture,  as  his  excellent  father's  qualities 
and  example  gave  him  the  best  part  of  his  character.* 
So  that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  his  having  super- 
seded a  great  deal  of  older  Scottish  song  by  absorbing 
it  into  himself,  and  pouring  it  forth  again  in  new  and 
better  shapes.     This  was  what  he  did,  and,  as  far  as 

*  Burns's  forefathers  were  farmers  in  Kincardineshire,  of  superior 
character  and  education,  though  his  father  had  to  begin  the  world  as  a 
very  poor  man.  When  that  father's  character,  and  the  national  pro- 
vision for  teaching  the  humbler  classes,  are  allowed  for,  the  poet 
becomes  less  of  a  mere  prodigy  than  is  vulgarly  supposed.  He 
was  the  last  man  who  would  have  liked  to  be  exalted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Scotland. 
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we  know,  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  literary  history 
of  any  other  country.  His  own  directly  original  works 
—  we  mean  those  not  so  immediately  inspired  by 
earlier  models,  such  as  Tarn  o'Shanter,  for  instance  — 
place  him  in  the  very  first  rank ;  but  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  service  to  Scotland  was  his  embodying  her 
hereditary  music  in  immortal  modern  forms.  He  is 
sometimes  compared  with  Moore.  But  Burns  took  a 
Scottish  tune  and  clothed  it  with  the  language  of  living 
Scottish  humanity;  Moore  took  an  Irish  tune,  and 
made  it  a  string  for  stringing  pearls  in  the  shape  of 
drawing-room  epigrams. 

The  result  of  this  bent  of  the  genius  of  Burns  is  that 
we  find  in  his  pages  songs  which,  besides  being  his,  are 
types  of  the  whole  song-literature  of  Scotland.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  when  he  takes  the  ower-word  or 
burden  of  an  older  ditty,  and  divining,  as  it  were,  what 
the  earlier  bard  was  aiming  at,  gives  a  sweeter  and 
fuller  voice  to  his  meaning  than  the  bard  himself  could 
reach.  Everybody  knows  "  Highland  Mary,"  but  every- 
body does  not  know  (at  least  in  England)  the  songs  we 
glance  at,  and  we  shall  print  one  or  two  accordingly. 
How  charming  is  this !  — 

"  By  yon  castle  wa'  at  the  close  of  the  day 
I  heard  a  man  sing,  though  his  head  it  was  gray; 
And  as  he  was  singing,  the  saut  tears  doun  came, 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame! 

"  The  kirk  is  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars, 
Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars; 
We  daurna  weel  say  it,  but  we  ken  wha's  to  blame, 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

"  My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  graves  in  the  yird; 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  of  my  faithfu'  auld  dame, 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame! 

"  Now  life  is  a  burden  that  sa  bows  me  down, 
Sin  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown; 
But  till  my  last  moment  my  words  are  the  same, 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame!  " 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  songs,  as  distinct  from 
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the  ballads  (with  which  they  have  naturally  much  in 
common),  is,  that  humour  plays  a  inore  conspicuous 
part  in  them;  and  the  exquisitely  delicious  way  in 
which  fun  and  sentiment  mingle  with  each  other 
deserves  particular  notice.  Poetic  humour  was  one  of 
Burns's  choicest  gifts,  and  it  was  generally  employed 
for  homely  and  everyday  effects.  We  confess  that  we 
have  always  thought  his  "Whistle,  and  111  come  to 
you,  my  lad,"  infinitely  more  delightful  than  many 
songs  of  higher  pretension.  The  kindness  and  sly- 
ness at  the  heart  of  all  its  fun  and  fancy  is  quite 
winning : — 

Chorus. 

"  O,  whistle,  and  Til  come  to  yon,  my  lad, 
0,  whistle,  and  Til  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
0  whistle,  and  Til  come  to  you,  my  lad, 

"  But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me: 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin'  to  me. 
O,  whistle,  &c. 

"  At  kirk  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  though  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flee: 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  ee, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  looking  at  me: 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  looking  at  me. 
O,  whistle,  &c. 

"  Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me, 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  Avee: 
But  court  na  anither,  tho'  jokin'ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me: 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
0,  whistle,  &c." 

The  Scots  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  those  forms 
of  expression  which  are  suited  to  a  familiar  and  half- 
playful  tenderness.  In  an  epistle  to  Dr.  Blacklock, 
Burns  could  have  a  stanza  like  that  we  are  about  to 
quote,  and  yet  not  come  within  the  least  approach  to 
vulgarity : — 
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"  My  compliments  to  sister  Beckie; 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Luckie, 
I  wot  she  is  a  dainty  chuckie, 

As  e'er  trod  clay! 
An'  gratefully,  my  guid  auld  cockie, 

I'm  your's  for  aye." 

The  home-spun  warmth  and  playfulness  of  language 
like  this  is  a  testimony,  in  its  way,  to  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  people. 

The  temptation  to  swell  our  pages  with  specimens  of 
this  branch  of  the  Scottish  minstrelsy  is  great.  But 
we  must  confine  ourselves  now  to  remarking  one 
singularly  wholesome  and  promising  thing  about  it, 
which  is,  that  the  faculty  for  creating  new  and  popular 
songs — songs  really  accepted  by  the  people  —  seems 
to  exist  in  Scotland  with  a  vigour  and  permanence 
which  sets  at  defiance  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  the 
decay  of  ancient  customs,  and  which  we  sincerely  hope 
may  long  contribute  to  the  vigour  of  the  national 
character.  Few  things  are  oftener  remarked  in  Eno;- 
land  than  the  want  of  new  songs  which  might  enliven 
the  labour  and  illumine  the  life  of  the  working-classes. 
Our  eminent  living  poets  do  not  fulfil  this  office,  what- 
ever their  other  merits;  and  our  poetasters  do  it  so 
badly,  that  it  would  be  almost  better  if  they  did  nothing 
at  all.  Yet  Scotland  —  though  she  is  worse  off  at  this 
moment  than  formerly  —  has  certainly  given  birth  to 
more  good  and  popular  songs  within  the  last  half- 
century  than  her  sister-kingdom  of  the  south.  The 
names  of  Hogg,  Tannahill,  Joannie  Baillie,  Lady  Nairn, 
Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  all  recall  to  memory  lyrics  rich 
in  every  variety  of  lyrical  beauty,  so  excellent  is  the 
operation  on  a  country  of  a  traditionary  minstrelsy 
perpetually  inspiring  rivalry,  and  perpetually  training 
the  public  to  add  to  the  ancient  store.  The  "  Modern 
Scottish  Minstrel"  of  Mr.  Rogers  deserves  recognition, 
as  embodying  the  best  of  these  later  songs,  and  gratify- 
ing a  natural  curiosity  about  the  lives  of  their  authors. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  frankly  confess  that  the 
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work  falls  off  both  in  interest  and  value  in  the  later 
volumes.  The  very  existence  of  a  minstrelsy  so  copi- 
ous as  that  of  Scotland  tends  to  breed  poetasters ;  and 
a  delusive  idea  has  prevailed  north  of  the  Tweed,  that, 
as  a  certain  great  poet  was  once  a  ploughboy,  he  was 
so  because  he  was  a  ploughboy,  and  not  in  spite  of  that 
circumstance.  Mr.  Rogers  too  much  encourages  such 
error  by  sweeping  into  his  work  all  sorts  of  indifferent 
verses  from  the  pens  of  men  who  should  rather  have 
confined  themselves  to  cheering  with  the  music  of  their 
elders  and  betters  the  ordinarv  useful  occupations  of 
life. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  advising  our 
readers  —  north  of  the  Tweed  and  south  of  it  —  to  put 
the  minstrelsy  of  Scotland  to  its  proper  use  in  educa- 
tion while  amusing  themselves  with  it  in  mature  age. 
The  ballads  especially  have  an  attraction  for  children 
at  a  very  early  age;  they  form  a  healthy,  noble,  and 
inspiring  kind  of  literature  for  youth  —  a  literature 
which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  foster  in  our  British 
youngsters  sound  historical  ideas,  generosity  of  senti- 
ment, and  manliness  of  character. 
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For  a  long  time  it  was  an  established  tradition  in  lite- 
rature that  the  "  Life  "  of  a  man  of  letters  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  dull  book.  How  the  theory  originated, — 
in  what  hour  of  dejection  some  melancholy  writer 
broached  it, — we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  But 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  its  success,  and,  what  is 
more,  that  it  had  practical  effects  on  biography.  The 
dearth  of  "incidents"  was  supposed  to  be  the  fatal 
element  in  the  history  of  the  class,  and  had  become  a 
"  trite  "  remark  among  biographers  when  Mason  under- 
took his  "  Memoirs  of  Grey."  Mason  himself  (who  was 
no  common  man)  evidently  felt  the  benumbing  influence 
of  the  belief,  and  took  the  precaution  of  observing  in  his 
very  first  page  that  "  a  reader  of  sense  and  taste  never 
expects  to  find  in  the  memoirs  of  a  philosopher  or  poet 
the  same  species  of  entertainment  or  information  which 
he  would  receive  from  those  of  a  statesman  or  general." 
Some  years  afterwards  Anderson  came  out  with  a  "  Life 
of  Smollett" — (whose  existence  one  would  think  had 
been  adventurous  enough) — and  boldly  laying  down 
the  old  axiom  proceeded  to  exemplify  it  by  writing  one 
of  the  dullest  biographies  on  record.  Much  about  the 
same  time  a  worthy  Scotsman — Sir  William  Forbes,  of 
Pitsligo — favoured  the  world  with  two  quartos  on 
Beattie,  and  produced  the  venerable  fallacy  in  the  be- 
ginning— quite  unconscious  that  he  was  justifying  the 
public  in  never  perusing  his  performance.  Even  Bos- 
well's  success,  though  it  showed  that  such  a  "  Life  "  as 

*The  Portrait  of  a  Christian  Gentleman.  A  Memoir  of  Patrick 
FraserTytler,  Author  of  the  "  History  ot  Scotland."  By  his  Friend 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon.     1859. 
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he  produced  might  be  more  amusing  than  half  the  novels 
and  ana  in  existence,  had  failed  to  convert  people. 
They  naturally  took  authors  at  their  own  word,  and 
regarded  them  somewhat  as  Paley  regarded  oysters, — 
creatures  whose  happiness  was  chiefly  of  a  negative  sort, 
and  did  not  admit  of  being  made  generally  interesting  to 
the  remainder  of  mankind.  A  whole  system  of  odd 
opinions  was  connected  with  the  antique  theory  that 
their  "Lives"  were  necessarily  dull.  It  was  thought 
strange  if  they  could  talk  well;  stranger  still  if  they 
were  fit  for  any  species  of  business :  in  some  mysterious 
manner  they  produced  what  pleased  the  world — as  the 
bees  do  honey ;  but  the  relation  between  them  and  their 
work  was  less  understood  than  in  the  case  of  those 
curious  little  insects.  Accordingly,  literary  biography 
has  generally  been  written  on  the  principle  of  viewing 
the  man  of  letters  as  a  machine.  His  books — his 
studies — have  been  duly  enumerated,  discussed,  and 
dated, — and  that  is  all.  The  "Life"  which  is  to 
preserve  his  memory  is  more  copious  in  narrative,  but 
not  less  ponderous  in  material,  than  the  tombstone 
which  covers  his  remains. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  as  far  as  our 
English  literary  biography  is  concerned,  would  be  a 
task  much  more  easy  than  cheerful.  The  reader  who 
has  tried  a  few  average  specimens  may  speak  for  himself. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  seeking  for  good  vivid  narratives 
of  the  careers  of  great  writers, — portraits  of  them,  in 
short,  yet  with  that  still  deeper  insight  into  character 
which  the  biographer's  wider  resources  enable  him  to 
give.  There  are  some  fine  examples  of  the  kind  in  our 
language.  Izaac  Walton's  "  Lives  "  must  not  be  for- 
gotten,— quaint,  grave,  old  miniatures,  faint  in  colour 
to  us  at  this  distance  of  time,  but  alive  with  the  tender- 
ness and  earnestness  of  expression  natural  to  the  best 
English  faces  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Johnson's 
"  Savage  "  is  a  model  of  emphatic  and  perspicuous  nar- 
rative, at  once  copious  and  pithy;  and  his  "  Lives  of  the 
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Poets" — written  late  in  life — are  admirably  terse, 
lucid,  and  impressive.  Boswell's  delightful  volumes, 
and  Lockhart's  "  Scott,"  need  only  to  be  mentioned ; 
while  Scott's  own  memoirs  of  Dryden  and  Swift,  though 
indistinct  likenesses  for  such  a  painter,  must  ever  be 
spoken  of  with  respect  by  lovers  of  letters.  In  our 
own  time,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  say  some  improve- 
ment is  visible,  we  have  the  "  Goldsmith  "  of  Forster, 
the  "Arnold"  of  Stanley,  the  "  Sterling"  of  Carlyle, 
and  the  "  Keats  "  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes, — books  of 
unequal  but  of  known  and  recognised  value.  A  small 
shelf,  however,  will  hold  all  these  specimens  of  a  great 
literature;  and  unquestionably  the  department  is  a 
barren  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  works  which,  claiming  a  place  in  literary 
biography,  are  too  dull  for  perusal  or  too  obscure  for 
remembrance.  In  how  many  cases  has  the  weak 
admirer,  the  foolish  relative,  done  a  mischief  to  the 
memory  which  he  wished  to  honour;  sometimes  by 
telling  too  much,  sometimes  by  telling  too  little, — now 
smothering,  like  an  awkward  nurse,  the  growing  young 
fame  he  wants  to  nourish,  now  starving,  from  his  poverty 
of  brain  and  heart,  the  flower  that  he  is  planting  on  a 
venerated  grave ! 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  masters  of  antiquity 
failed  to  set  us  a  good  example  in  this  particular  branch 
of  biography.  Yet  biography  is  one  of  the  arts  which 
they  carried  to  perfection;  as  witness  the  pages  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey — the  milk  of  kindness  and  honey 
of  eloquence — of  Plutarch;  witness  that  exquisite  bio- 
graphy the  "  Agricola,"  preserving  the  good  old  Roman 
general's  face  like  a  finely-executed  gold  coin ;  or  the 
easy  abundance  of  characteristic  anecdote  in  the 
"  Csesars "  of  Suetonius ;  or  the  fluent  and  pointed 
neatness  of  Xepos.  Men  of  letters,  however,  found  no 
Plutarch,  not  even,  like  the  philosophers  (who  yet  were 
a  branch  of  the  body),  a  Diogenes  Laertius.  Meagre 
paragraphs  are  all  we  have  about  Virgil  and  Horace ; 
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and  it  is  little  that  we  know  with  certainty  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  Menander.     So  the  moderns  may  claim 
an  excuse.     Unluckily,  too,  literary  biography  has  been 
injured  by  some  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
its  most  successful  friends.     Nobody  can  deny  the  wit, 
the  vivacity,  the  literature  of  Bayle.     He  was  perhaps 
a  typical  man  of  letters  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
devoted  to  books,  and  with  an  admirable  talent  for  the 
lively  exposition  and  discussion  of  all  that  books  can 
teach.     He  has  left  in  his  great  storehouse  of  point, 
argument  and  erudition,  many  valuable  memoirs  of  the 
authors,  not  only  of  antiquity  but  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.     How  valuable  these  are;  but 
how  marred  by  his  execrable  method !     The  man's  in- 
veterate passion  for  controversy  and  his  unwholesome 
appetite   for  quotation   have   ruined   his   book.     Like 
Ophelia,  his  muse  is  dragged  to  death  by  her  own  gar- 
ments.    His   extravagant   use   of    annotation,  always 
lengthy,  often  irrelevant,  and  sometimes  indecent,  is  the 
weakness  which  damages  the  Dictionary  of  Bayie.     In 
the  article  "  Erasme,"  for  instance,  he  has  a  long  dis- 
quisition on  the  point  whether,  if  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger 
had  known  all  about  Erasmus's  illegitimacy,  he  would 
have  taunted  him  with  the  circumstance.     All  this  is 
amusing  enough,  for  a  livelier  reasoner  than  Peter  Bayle 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  anywhere.     But  he  riots  in 
his  favourite  weaknesses,  and  sacrifices  better  things  to 
their  indulgence.     England  has  especial  reason  to  be 
vexed  with  this  eminent  writer.     The  success   of  his 
Dictionary,  in  an  age  when  folios  were  more  cheerfully 
received  than  at  present,  induced  the  projectors  of  the 
"  Biographia    Britannica "  to    imitate    the   form   and 
manner  of  his  work, — a  manner  provoking  in  him,  and 
therefore  almost  intolerable  in  less  brilliant  men.     The 
result  has  been  to  lower  a  class  of  books  which  might 
have  had  an  admirable  effect  on  the  whole  culture  and 
spirit  of  the  country,  into  the  rank  of  mere  heavy  com 
pilations  of  crude  information. 
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Biography  is —  not  even  excepting  poetry — that 
branch  of  literature  which  most  directly  inspires  and 
influences  the  popular  mind.  Philosophers  may  see 
principles  in  history,  but  the  multitude  only  see  per- 
sons. To  the  Scotch  peasant  Scottish  history  is  the 
story  of  the  lives  of  Bruce  and  Wallace,  of  John 
Knox  and  the  Covenanters,  of  Burns  the  poet.  In  Eng- 
land, if  the  people  talk  of  the  great  war,  they  embody 
it  all  in  Nelson  and  Wellington.  Hence,  too,  the  most 
popular  fictions  are  those  where  the  interest  centres  in 
an  individual  like  Robinson  Crusoe.  What  a  pity  that 
our  biography  should  be  so  indifferently  done,  and  in 
many  cases  not  done  at  all ! 

If,  however,  it  be  really  true  that  the  life  of  a  man 
of  letters  must  be  dull,  the  friends  of  literary  biography 
have  no  right  to  complain ;  they  must  submit  to  destiny, 
for  who  can  contend  with  the  course  of  nature?  It 
may,  however,  be  worth  while,  before  dealing  specially 
with  Mr.  Burgon's  pleasant  book,  to  put  the  dictum 
to  the  question ;  for  it  connects  itself  with  many  interest- 
ing, and  some  very  high  as  well  as  nice,  points  of 
inquiry. 

There  are  many  men  of  letters,  supposing  the  objec- 
tion of  what  is  called  "  dearth  of  incident "  to  be  fatal  to 
biography,  with  regard  to  whose  lives  that  objection 
can  never  be  truly  made.  There  is  much  more  variety 
of  character  in  the  literary  class  than  is  vulgarly  sup- 
posed. Some  amongst  them  have  won  no  inconsider- 
able honour  in  public  life,  as  statesmen,  orators,  or 
diplomatists,  like  Cicero,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Bacon, 
Buchanan,  Grotius,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Niebuhr,  or  Edmund  Burke.  Some  have 
proved  very  fit  for  practical  affairs  by  the  admission  of 
competent  judges,  though  the  accidents  of  life  have  pre- 
vented their  rising  so  high  as  they  deserved:  of  these 
are  Swift,  Defoe,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Voltaire,  the  last  of 
whom  was  prosperous  as  a  man  of  business.  Fielding, 
again,  made  a  useful  police  magistrate ;  and,  though 
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we  cannot  mention  the  fact  without  indignation, 
Burns  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Chambers  to  have  been 
an  excellent  gauger.  A  good  many  of  the  class  have 
fought  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  mingling  laurel  and 
bay ;  for  example,  iEschylus,  Xenophon,  Cervantes,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  elder  Scaliger,  Ben  Jonson,  Vau- 
venargues,  and  Paul  Louis  Courier:  so  that  in  most  of 
these  cases — and  very  conspicuously  in  some  of  them — 
abundant  material  for  biographical  interest  exists.  Yet 
few  of  these  great  men  have  met  with  good  biographers. 
Cicero  has  been  fortunate  in  Conyers  Middleton  ; 
though,  even  in  that  instance,  there  is  too  much  of  the 
peculiar  tone  of  Middleton's  age  and  opinions  in  his 
book  for  it  ever  again  to  be  as  popular  as  at  its  first 
appearance.  We  have  still  to  be  contented  with  what 
is  admitted  to  be  a  learned,  but  denied  on  all  sides  to 
be  an  interesting,  memoir  of  Buchanan,  who  yet  led  a 
life  abounding  in  adventures :  was  driven  from  Scot- 
land for  satirising  the  Franciscans;  from  Paris  by 
necessity ;  from  Bordeaux  by  plague :  was  imprisoned 
in  Lisbon  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  relieved  his 
confinement  by  translating  the  Psalms ;  came  home  to 
Scotland  to  act  with  the  Protestant  party,  and  sat  as 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  having  shared  in 
every  struggle  of  his  times.  Grotius,  in  Burigni's  hands, 
has  fared  no  better  ;  and  the  completest  Life  of  Raleigh 
is  still  that  of  Oldys  the  antiquary,  one  of  the  prosiest 
of  writers.  So  much  for  the  more  famous  of  those  men 
of  letters  whose  careers  have  had  most  in  common  with 
the  careers  of  men  of  action. 

But  there  have  also  been  authors  not  formally 
employed  in  public  affairs,  perhaps  not  well  qualified  for 
them,  who  have  still  led  lives  remarkable  for  the  stir 
and  bustle,  variety  and  activity,  which  biographers  in- 
sist on  in  the  subject  of  their  art.  Erasmus,  for  in- 
stance, travelled  a  great  deal,  and  in  a  romantic  kind  of 
way ;  now  taking  up  his  quarters  with  some  great  noble 
who  encouraged  letters,  now  in  a  village  inn,  where,  if  he 
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was  seen  reading,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  wizard; 
sometimes  trotting  on  his  mule,  steadily  through  a  vine- 
growing  country,  sometimes  altering  his  route  to  avoid 
a  band  of  robbers.  He  was  a  man  full  of  geniality  and 
humour,  who  brought  into  life  whatever  was  valuable 
in  literature,  and  carried  into  literature,  in  return,  all 
the  freshness  of  life,  which  we  take  to  be  just  the  desi- 
rable qualities  in  a  man  of  letters  as  distinguished  from 
a  bookworm.  He  left  behind  him,  like  most  of  the 
old  scholars,  an  abundance  of  correspondence ;  but  in 
the  hands  of  Jortin  and  Burigni,  Erasmus  is  a  far  duller 
person  than  the  original.  He  is  not  dull  in  Holbein's 
portrait,  nor  in  the  "Colloquia ;"  nor  was  he  so  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries.  Both  the  Scaligers,  again,  had 
character,  and  were  not  reading  and  writing  machines. 
Kabelais,  though  some  of  the  traditions  about  him  are, 
no  doubt,  as  fabulous  as  that  which  in  Scotland  declared 
Buchanan  to  have  been  the  King's  fool,  was  clearly  a 
humourist  in  life  as  in  genius.  It  is  certain  that  Shak- 
speare  was  a  flowing  and  charming  talker ;  and  that  his 
social  success  was  by  no  means  so  disproportionate  as 
some  may  fancy  to  his  wonderful  endowments.  Smol- 
lett's career  was  essentially  literary,  but  full  of  adven- 
ture ;  a  career  of  controversy  varied  by  imprisonment, 
and  involving  a  curious  medley  of  different  acquaint- 
ances. What  that  of  Rousseau  was  we  know  from  his 
"Confessions."  Such  men  as  these  were  surely  interest- 
ing men  in  their  lives,  if  somebody  with  eyes  to  see  had 
only  looked  at  them  for  us,  or  might  even  now  be  discerned 
as  such  by  the  help  of  illustrative  records.  Unfortu- 
nately, indeed,  in  the  instances  of  many  great  writers, 
these  records  are  scanty,  precisely  because,  in  old  times, 
the  importance  of  literature  was  not  foreseen  ;  while,  in 
modern  times,  the  notion  that  the  mere  life  of  a  writer 
was  the  least  important  fact  about  the  poor  man,  has  in- 
disposed even  his  lion-hunters  to  preserve  anecdotes  of 
him.  When  Johnson  made  inquiries  about  Dry  den  from 
the  only  survivors  who  remembered  him  in  the  flesh,  he 
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got  exactly  two  petty  stories ;  and,  but  for  Boswell,  we 
verily  believe  that  by  this  time  the  Doctor  himself 
would  have  been  beginning  to  pass  for  a  dull  fellow. 
The  vulgar  love  marvels,  and  there  is  something  too 
piquant  in  the  notion  that  a  man  may  be  a  great  writer 
and  yet  personally  commonplace,  to  be  easily  sur- 
rendered. Goldsmith  himself  owes  part  of  his  popu- 
larity to  the  general  impression  that  he  was  a  weak 
fellow.  Lord  Macaulay  is  not  fonder  of  antithesis  than 
the  multitude;  and  the  reader  may  remark  that  in  a 
country  place  the  two  persons  about  whom  there  is 
most  curiosity  and  interest  exhibited  are  the  squire  and 
the  village  idiot. 

Want  of  record  is  no  doubt  a  fatal  objection  to 
literary  biography.  But  there  is  much  more  known 
than  has  yet  been  wisely  used,  even  about  Shak- 
speare,  who  still  waits  the  man  that  is  to  distil  from 
the  gathered  lore  of  the  antiquaries  the  precious  oint- 
ment of  critical  biography.  What,  however,  is  it — and 
this  is  our  next  point  —  that  is  meant  by  the  peculiar 
''dearth  of  incidents"  in  the  lives  of  authors?  What  is 
an  "  incident "  ?  Everybody  cannot  win  a  battle ;  over- 
throw a  government  (though  this  last  feat  has  been 
achieved  by  very  ordinary  folk  in  our  days)  ;  sail 
round  the  world ;  be  flung  out  of  the  Chateau  d'lf  in  a 
sack,  like  Monte  Christo ;  or  gallop  away  with  a  damsel 
on  his  horse,  like  young  Lochinvar.  These  are  the 
kind  of  exploits  people  are  thinking  of  when  they 
talk  of  "  incidents  "  and  of  "  interest."  The  active 
and  physical  sources  of  interest  are  what  they  want. 
But  are  they  the  deepest  sources  of  it  after  all  ?  It 
is  the  child  that  is  most  keen  after  the  "  story  "  in  every- 
thing ;  and  we  may  observe  that,  even  in  fiction,  the 
most  impressive  fictions  are  not  those  remarkable  for 
fable  or  plot.  Hamlet  himself,  and  not  his  killing 
or  being  killed  by  Laertes,  is  the  magical  element  in 
the  play.  Don  Quixote  might  have  been  put  through 
a  quite  different  order  of  adventures,  and  still  fascinate 
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us  as  the  Don.  Tristram  Shandy  is  hardly  a  story  at 
all.  In  fact,  if  the  story  were  the  great  charm  of  any 
book,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  be  read  above 
twice,  when  it  must  necessarily  be  remembered. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  push  this  view  too  far; 
while  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  subsidiary  value  of 
narrative  in  exhibiting  other  elements.  We  are  chiefly 
anxious  to  dispel  the  notion  that  "  incidents  "  in  the 
vulgar  sense  are  necessary  to  the  interest  of  a  Life.  He 
who  leads,  as  far  as  outward  events  are  concerned,  the 
most  apparently  commonplace  existence,  may  yet  be  an 
object  of  justly  profound  curiosity.  All  the  domestic 
and  sentimental,  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 
such  a  man,  may  be  pregnant  with  material  for  thought 
and  instruction.  The  story  of  the  late  Charlotte  Bronte 
is  prosaic  enough  on  the  surface.  A  clergyman's 
daughter,  in  a  remote  district,  she  went  out  as  a  gover- 
ness, and  by  and  by  wrote  a  successful  novel.  But 
who  does  not  think  of  her  life  with  fifty  times  the  "  in- 
terest "  he  feels  in  all  the  peregrinations  of  Madame  Ida 
Pfeiffer  ?  It  is  character  —  it  is  the  heart  —  that  ex- 
cites the  sympathy  and  the  deepest  curiosity  of  the 
world. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  kind  of  interest 
here  indicated  may  degenerate  into  morbid  curiosity; 
and  that  an  over  anxiety  to  feed  the  taste  might  cor- 
rupt biography.  The  world  must  protect  itself  against 
these,  as  against  other  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Our  business  is  only  to  point  out  that  literary  biogra- 
phers have  never  yet  drawn  on  their  proper  resources, 
and  that  they  would  improve  their  art  by  keeping  some 
neglected  truths  in  mind.  Let  them  reflect,  for  instance, 
that  the  struggles  for  fame,  or  bread,  or  knowledge,  of  a 
gifted  nature,  are  as  good  subjects  of  narrative  as  the 
adventures  of  a  sailor  or  soldier ;  that  there  is  as  much 
fun  to  be  got  out  of  the  wanderings  and  controversies 
of  a  great  wit  and  humourist  like  Smollett,  as  out  of 
the  rambles  through  life,  and  scrambles  for  celebrity,  of 
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an  equally  clever  politician  or  player.  From  a  merely 
artistic  point  of  view,  we  contend  that  the  writers  of 
literary  biography  are  ignorant  of  their  own  advan- 
tages. 

What  makes  the  defects  of  this  department  of  letters 
so  glaring  is,  that  perhaps  no  men  enjoy  so  much  of 
the  fame  of  a  nation  as  its  authors.  Many  a  man  has 
read  "  Don  Quixote  "  who  did  not  know  what  king  of 
Spain  Cervantes  lived  under,  and  never  cared  to  ask. 
And  so  with  many  books.  But  the  next  step — though, 
to  be  sure,  there  are  many  who  never  take  it  —  is  to 
ask  about  the  writer  who  has  given  us  such  pleasure. 
Here  the  admirer  is  generally  disappointed.  There  are 
few  materials,  perhaps ;  or,  more  commonly,  he  learns 
that  the  great  man  did  nothing  but  write,  the  nothing- 
ness being  not  in  himself  but  in  his  observers,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  was  necessarily  an  uninteresting  person. 

A  puzzle  ought  here  to  present  itself  to  the  admiring 
inquirer.  How  came  an  uninteresting  person  to  write 
an  interesting  book?  A  most  suggestive  question,  we 
need  not  say,  but  on  which  little  light  is  thrown  by 
the  critics ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  about 
the  present  subject,  that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
connection  between  literature  and  life  remains  unex- 
plored. Nobody  can  tell  us  how  the  power  of  writing 
is  related  to  the  character,  nor,  generally,  what  re- 
lation it  bears  to  the  other  qualities  of  a  man.  The 
real  characters  of  Napoleon  or  Queen  Elizabeth  are 
more  easy  to  come  to  an  agreement  about,  than  those 
of  Goethe,  or  Bacon,  or  Shakspeare. 

Some  of  the  most  knotty  and  piquant  points  con- 
nected with  such  questions  are  moot-points  to  this  day 
—  for  instance,  whether,  on  the  whole,  a  good  writer 
(not  a  skilful  writer,  but  one  whose  influence  is  good) 
is  naturally  to  be  expected  to  be  a  good  man?  Many 
people  will  tell  you  "  No,"  and  quote  the  saying  about 
Sterne,  the  dead  ass  and  the  living  mother,  in  proof  of 
the  fact  that  a  man  may  write  beautiful  sentiment,  and  be 
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a  heartless  rascal.     Or  they  will  exclaim  of  Rousseau, 
as  Moore's  Miss  Biddy  Fudge  did,  — 

"  Alas  !  that  a  man  of  such  exquisite  notions 
Should  send  his  poor  brats  to  the  Foundling,  my  dear  ! " 

And,  so,  they  will  conclude  that  a  genius  may  be  a 
good  or  bad  man,  and  that  we  must  draw  a  line  between 
genius  and  character.  Somehow,  however,  the  instinct 
of  the  world  impels  it  the  other  way;  and  hence  the 
"  vindications  "  of  which  literature  is  full.  In  spite  of 
Pope's  famous  line  about  Bacon,  it  is  not  easy  to  re- 
concile oneself  to  his  being  a  villain.  If,  on  the  whole, 
men  of  intellect  were  bad  men,  how  could  the  world, 
which  is,  at  least,  governed  through  them,  be  a  tolerable 
place  ?  If  there  was  no  connection  between  character 
and  writing,  would  literature  itself  be  tolerable?  A 
book  is  to  a  man  of  letters  what  an  action  is  to  a  man 
of  action,  —  his  peculiar  way  of  expressing  his  nature. 
When  a  good  book  is  said  to  come  from  a  bad  man,  the 
general  analogy  of  things  seems  violated;  and  the  ap- 
parent prodigy  ought  to  be  carefully  investigated. 

Such  are  the  important  questions  floating  about,  unset- 
tled, and  waiting  the  literary  biographer's  help.  Diffi- 
culties of  the  same  kind  meet  him  at  every  step,  arising 
from  the  ignorance  in  which  we  are  wrapped  of  the 
connection  between  what  authors  are  and  what  they 
produce.  Everybody  assumes  that  a  practical  philan- 
thropist is  philanthropical,  or  a  great  general  brave; 
and  would  expect  to  find  the  Howard  or  Wellington  of 
private  life  harmonious  counterparts  of  their  public 
character.  But  a  different  impression  wanders  about 
the  world  regarding  authors.  The  humourist  may  be  a 
melancholy  being  —  the  poet  a  prosaic  one  —  the  inno- 
vating and  daring  philosopher  a  timid  man  —  the  comic 
writer  as  dull  as  most  metropolitan  members.  People 
dwell  with  a  feeling  of  piquancy  on  the  reputed  gloomi- 
ness of  Moliere ;  the  fatness  and  laziness  of  Thomson ; 
the  silence  and  shyness  of  Gray;  Pope's  nap  after  din- 
ner ;  Prior's  taste  for  low  company ;  Hobbes's  habit  of 
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locking  himself  up  to  smoke  and  think  all  day  with 
his  shutters  closed;  and  the  conversational  poverty 
of  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Cowley,  Echard,  and  Dryden. 
There  is  an  agreeable  oddity  about  facts,  or  supposed 
facts,  like  these;  an  oddity  which  the  mass  of  people 
would  much  prefer,  we  may  be  sure,  to  a  critical  inves- 
tigation of  them,  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction involved  in  them,  and  a  careful  collection  of 
the  facts  on  the  other  side.  But  so  long  as  the  notion 
prevails,  that  what  a  man  writes  affords  no  index  to 
what  he  is,  so  long  literary  biography  must  be  a  dull 
subject.  The  reader,  concluding  that  he  has  the  best 
of  the  man  in  his  works,  will  be  incurious  about  his 
biography ;  and  the  biographer  who  assumes  that  his 
own  performance  must  be  flat,  will  be  exceedingly 
likely  to  make  it  so. 

The  whole  world,  however,  notwithstanding  that  bad 
biographers  have  done  much  to  spoil  it,  does  not  cheer- 
fully acquiesce  in  the  non-interesting  theory.  Another 
form  of  the  same  instinct  which  makes  them  hesitate  to 
believe  that  a  man  who  has  no  heart  or  principles  him- 
self can  touch  the  heart  or  strengthen  the  principles  of 
other  people,  likewise  inclines  them  to  wonder  how  a 
man  can  be  brilliant  in  his  study  and  no  better  than  a 
mediocrity  for  practical  purposes  when  he  passes  the 
study-door.  The  public,  as  a  mass,  prefers  a  marvel  to 
anything ;  but  the  more  thinking  portion  has  a  strong 
desire  for  order  and  harmony  in  the  intellectual  world, 
as  elsewhere.  They  see  that  it  prevails  in  the  rest  of 
creation,  and  they  do  not  relish  anomalies,  or  the  pre- 
dominance of  anomalies,  at  all  events,  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  tradition  as  to  the  lives 
of  authors  being  dull,  they  feel  a  vivid  curiosity  about 
them;  and,  on  the  whole  (unless  they  themselves  should 
have  utterly  failed  in  some  literary  undertaking),  they 
are  inclined  to  believe  well  of  their  characters,  and  hope- 
fully of  their  conversation.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  they 
track  to  their  source  the  anecdotes  on  which  the  popular 
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impressions  about  great  writers  rest.  They  find  that 
the  "dead  ass  and  living  mother"  antithesis  concerning 
Sterne  occurs  in  the  "  Walpoliana,"  which  excites  scep- 
ticism; that  the  original  authority  for  Congreve's  af- 
fected remark  to  Voltaire  is  difficult  to  get  at;  that 
Rousseau  was  certainly  not  always  in  his  right  senses; 
that  Burns  never  came  home  in  a  state  when  he  could 
not  see  that  the  house  was  safe,  and  convey  himself  to 
bed  somehow;  that  there  is  no  real  evidence  of  Swift's 
marriage  with  Stella,  though  the  story  has  so  often 
sharpened  an  attack  on  his  memory;  and  they  make 
other  discoveries,  which  rob  some  ugly  traditions  of  their 
sting.  Possibly,  too,  they  discover,  on  the  intellectual 
side  of  the  inquiry,  that  it  was  only  in  large  companies 
that  Addison  could  not  talk,  while  Swift,  Bolingbroke, 
Voltaire,  Berkeley,  Burns  and  Byron,  Johnson  and 
Burke,  were  all  amongst  the  first  talkers  of  their  times ; 
as  Congreve,  Sheridan,  and  Colman,  the  wittiest  writers, 
were  also  the  wittiest  talkers  of  their  generation.  In 
short,  much  of  the  traditionary  mystification  of  the  whole 
subject  vanishes  on  inquiry,  and  a  man  of  plain  good 
sense  is  likely  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  authors  are 
not  a  caste  or  peculiar  class,  such  as  the  Struldbrugs, 
but  exceedingly  like  other  specimens  of  the  genus  homo, 
with  a  little  more  faculty,  the  exertion  of  which  is  not 
so  public  in  its  mode  of  action  as  the  faculty  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  which  is  just  as  naturally  related  to  character. 
The  contrary  notions  which  have  prevailed  owe  their 
success  to  the  circumstance  that  the  species  man  of 
letters  is  of  later  date  in  Europe  than  others,  and 
naturally  worse  understood;  while  the  connection  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  class  and  their  work  is  less 
easy  to  trace,  though  not  less  real,  than  that  prevailing 
elsewhere — facts  which,  when  the  popular  taste  for 
marvels  is  allowed  for,  go  far  to  explain  the  current  de- 
lusions on  the  subject.  The  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  literature  which  prevailed  in  the  last 
century,  contributed  to  invest  it  with  mystic  and  super- 
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stitious  associations.*  But  there  has  been  an  effectual 
reaction  against  that  tendency,  in  the  great  movements 
following  the  French  Revolution; — in  the  more  com- 
mercial and  plebeian  tone  of  modern  society  ;  —  and  in 
that  general  depreciation  which  the  universal  diffusion 
of  anything  in  a  diluted  and  deteriorated  form  is  apt  to 
produce. 

What  is  now  wanted  in  literary  biography  is  that 
biographers,  finally  clearing  their  heads  of  the  old  pre- 
judices, should  seek  in  the  life  of  an  author  for  that 
interest  which,  existing  in  all  men's  lives,  must  neces- 
sarily exist  in  a  higher  degree  in  those  of  superior  in- 
tellect and  keener  sensibility.  It  will  not  be  the  same 
in  kind,  but  it  need  not  be  less  in  extent  than  that  at- 
taching to  the  careers  of  other  conspicuous  persons. 
Nor  need  they  confine  themselves  to  the  more  striking 
men.  The  "Diary"  of  Casaubon,  though  it  records 
little  but  the  old  scholar's  readings  and  his  domestici- 
ties, is  one  of  the  most  attractive  books,  in  its  way,  that 
we  know.  The  characters  of  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Shen- 
stone,  as  exhibited  in  their  letters,  and  illuminated  by 
the  criticism  of  Mason,  Southey,  and  Disraeli,  afford 
beautiful  studies  of  the  finer  varieties  of  the  intellect. 
It  is  this  philosophical  interest  which  must  be  aimed 
at,  and  the  reward  is  not  less  great  when  a  success  is 
achieved  than  in  other  cases.  Bad  as  our  literary  bio- 
graphy is,  and  obsolete  as  most  of  it  has  become,  Bos- 
well's  "Johnson"  is  still  the  most  popular  biography  in 
the  language,  and  has  been  exerting  of  late  years  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  art. 

Boswell  was  not  the  first  man  to  see  how  a  literary 
biography  might  be  made  attractive  by  a  fuller  revela- 

*  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Moore,"  affords  an 
example  of  the  propensity  to  believe  that  men  of  letters,  from  some 
peculiarity  of  the  tribe,  differ  from  ordinary  persons  of  sense  and 
knowledge.  "  It  is  their  tendency,"  says  he,  "  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  governments  under  which  they  live."  His  instances  are  the  dis- 
like of  Plato's  school  to  the  Democracy,  and  that  of  Voltaire's  to  the 
old  French  regime.  He  forgets  that  the  great  majority  of  thinkers 
believe  that,  in  these  cases,  the  men  of  letters  were  in  the  right. 
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tion  of  its  subject  than  was  common.  Mason  had  been 
beforehand  with  him  in  his  "  Gray,"  and  he  acknow- 
ledged the  obligation.  Generally  speaking,  Boswell's 
originality  was  not  in  his  method;  nor  was  his  effect 
produced  so  much  by  his  talents  (though  they  are 
absurdly  underrated  in  the  common  opinion)  as  by  his 
character.  He  felt  for  Johnson  that  antique  loyalty 
which,  taking  another  direction,  was  the  cause  of  his 
Toryism ;  a  downright  reverence  for  genius  and  worth, 
such  as  had  inspired,  in  olden  times,  the  haughtiest 
gentlemen  of  Europe  with  a  respect  for  the  magnates 
of  the  Church.  This  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
feudal  traditions.  An  upstart  would  have  felt  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  great  Doctor,  and  a  mere 
inan-of-letters  would  hardly  have  taken  so  much  pains 
with  a  brother  of  the  guild.  Bosweli,  with  all  his  faults 
and  absurdities,  was  a  gentleman  in  spirit  as  in  blood, 
of  "the  old  rock,"  whose  very  pride  had  an  element  of 
good  in  it.  He  braved  the  ridicule  of  the  cynics,  who 
could  not  understand  his  heart-felt  reverence  for  the 
rough  old  philosopher  of  Fleet  Street,  and  consecrated 
his  life  to  the  service  of  a  life  that  he  felt  to  be  higher. 
"We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  read  a  lesson  to 
many  a  man  of  more  pretentious  literary  parts  to 
inquire  how  and  why  it  should  have  been  that  all  the 
crack  biographers  of  the  world  were  beaten  in  the 
most  difficult  department  of  biography  by  an  amateur. 
People  are  too  apt  to  think  that  literary  merit  and 
literary  success  are  only  questions  of  literary  ability. 

The  effect  of  Bosweli,  we  belie\e,  could  be  traced  in 
several  of  his  successors  whose  genius  would  seem  to 
raise  them  above  the  influence  of  a  writer  of  Boswell's 
calibre.  At  all  events,  the  success  of  his  book  gradually 
familiarised  the  world  with  the  spectacle  of  a  life 
singularly  devoid  of  adventures  and  incident,  but  more 
fascinating  than  most  of  those  which  have  been  full  of 
both.  The  world  came  to  know  the  Doctor  as  if  he 
were  still  alive,  and  to  quote  his  sayings  as  if  they  had 
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been  uttered  yesterday ;  and  that,  while  a  considerable 
part  of  his  writings  was  gradually  fading  away  from 
public  remembrance.  The  impression  made  by  such  a 
presence  in  our  literature  must  necessarily  have  been 
immense.  Lockhart's  keen,  bright  intellect  was  a  very 
different  power  from  that  possessed  by  Boswell;  but 
the  "Life  of  Scott"  owes  much  to  the  "Life  of  Johnson." 
A  kindly  human  relish  for  the  details  of  a  great  man's 
daily  doings ;  a  frank  yet  sufficiently  reticent  revelation 
of  his  modes  of  speech,  amusements,  letter- writings — 
these  things,  which  Boswell  accumulated  as  by  an 
instinct,  Lockhart  employed  with  the  skill  of  an  artist. 
The  "  Life  of  Scott  "  has  been  succeeded  by  other  good 
biographies  of  the  class.  Our  literary  lives  are  improv- 
ing. Dr.  Arnold,  the  poet  Keats,  John  Sterling,  are 
known  faces  in  that  great  national  portrait  gallery  which 
hangs  visible  in  the  imagination  of  a  great  people.  Dr. 
Chalmers  might  have  been  equally  familiar  if  his  bio- 
grapher's position  had  not  compelled  him  to  encumber 
his  book  with  much  that  is  only  of  local  and  sectarian 
interest.  By  and  by,  no  doubt,  the  spirit  of  this  reform 
will  operate  more  widely.  The  prejudices  against  which 
Ave  have  been  contending  will  be  dispelled  by  good 
models  more  effectually  than  by  reasoning  and  ridicule ; 
and  literary  biography  will  become  what  it  ought  to 
have  ripened  into  long  ago. 

Mr.  Burgon,  in  his  Memoir  of  Tytler,  has  set  a  good 
example  at  all  events.  His  task  was  far  from  an  easy 
one.  The  merits  of  Tytler's  "History  of  Scotland  "  are 
not  of  a  kind  to  strike  the  popular  imagination  vividly, 
nor  was  Tytler  himself  a  man  who  enjoyed  that  wide 
social  reputation  which  adds  so  much  to  a  literary  fame. 
To  the  world  at  large  he  was  only  a  respectable  man, 
who  had  written  a  valuable  book.  What  right  has  such 
a  "  Life  "  to  be  interesting?  None  at  all,  according  to 
the  antique  notion.  But  Mr.  Burgon  started  with  one 
advantage — an  advantage  of  which  the  critics  tell  us 
very  little,  and  yet  a  great  one  —  he  loved  the  man. 
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He  did  not  set  out  with  the  idea  that  Tytler  was  a  pro- 
ducer of  something  called  history  only,  but  with  an 
affection  for  him  which  gives  to  the  whole  narrative  a 
pleasant  glow  of  life.  There  is  an  influence  for  good 
about  affection  which  tells  in  letters  as  elsewhere,  and  it 
has  helped  Mr.  Burgon  to  make  an  agreeable  work  out 
of  very  simple  materials.  He  invests  the  laborious 
historian  with  all  the  interest  which  a  worthy  and  genial 
man  naturally  excites  in  those  who  know  him;  and 
makes  him  carry  with  him,  into  libraries  and  state-paper 
offices,  an  air  of  the  country  and  of  home.  It  takes  no 
little  skill  to  effect  this  without  descending  to  triviality 
of  detail;  and  our  author  has  done  it  so  well,  that  we 
follow  Tytler  through  his  useful  and  honourable  career 
with  something  of  the  warmth  of  feeling  which  his  in- 
timacy seems  to  have  inspired  in  the  flesh.  We  must 
try  and  convey  the  sentiment  to  our  own  readers  as 
the  biographer  has  awakened  it  in  us. 

"Every  Scotsman  has  a  pedigree,"  says  Sir  Walter, 
nor  was  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler  an  exception.  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  his  father,  was  the  son  of  William  Tyt- 
ler, the  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  whose  grandfather, 
John  Tytler,  of  Aberdeen,  married  one  of  the  Skenes  of 
that  ilk,  a  fine  old  stock,  among  whose  cadets  was  Sir 
John  Skene,  the  antiquary.  This  stemma  in  itself  would 
content  most  Southrons ;  but  the  Tytlers  are  not  con- 
tent with  an  abavus  allied  with  a  Skene.  They  claim 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Setons,  a  great  historical  family, 
and  remarkable  for  having  inherited  the  rights,  and  be- 
come the  male  stems,  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Earls 
of  Eglinton.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Burgon  is  not  so  deep 
in  Scottish  genealogy  as  we  suppose  him  to  be  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  assumes  the  truth  of  the 
tradition  that  the  Tytlers  descend  from  a  brother  of 
the  George,  third  Lord  Seton,  who  fell  at  Flodden. 
But  it  happens  that  we  have  particular  information 
about  the  Setons  of  that  period  in  the  quaint  old  book, 
"The  History  of  the  House  of  Seytoun,"  by  Sir  Richard 
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Maitland,  of  Lethington,  whose  mother  was  one  of  the 
family,  and  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
is  very  particular  in  telling  whatever  is  curious  about 
the  house;  for  instance,  such  a  characteristic  fact  as 
that  the  second  Lord,  having  been  made  prisoner  by 
the  "Phlemmenis,"  fitted  out  "ane  grit  schip  callit  the 
Aquila"  against  them,  and  made  war  for  several  years, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  European  power!  Sir  Richard 
must  have  known  so  singular  a  circumstance  as  the  one 
recorded  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  change  of  name 
from  Seton  to  Tytler  in  pp.  1,  2,  and  if  he  had  known 
it  would  have  stated  it,  which  he  nowhere  does.  We 
feel  sure,  therefore,  that,  whatever  was  the  origin  of 
the  tradition  in  question,  it  is  not  true  in  the  form 
in  which  the  Ty tiers  accept  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  three  generations  of  the  family 
have  shown  literary  talent,  and  the  fact  makes  their 
genealogy  interesting,  whether  they  spring  from  the 
Setons  or  not.  Their  distinction  in  this  wa,y  began 
with  the  vindicator  of  Queen  Mary,  who  broke  lances 
honourably  with  Robertson  and  Hume,  and  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  a  fine  lettered  old  Scots 
judge,  of  a  school  that  has  passed  away.  His  "Life  of 
Lord  Karnes,"  though  its  bulk  would  be  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  this  hasty  generation,  may  still  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  care  for  the  Edinburgh  of  the  last 
century.  Lord  Karnes  was  contemporary  with,  and 
was  an  agent  in,  that  memorable  revival  of  literature 
in  Scotland,  which  broke  its  long  spell  of  inferiority 
during  the  interval  between  Buchanan  and  Robertson. 
He  and  his  friends  were  a  pleasant  and  worthy  race ; 
united  the  old  good  breeding  with  the  newest  literary 
accomplishments;  were  not  indifferent  to  claret  and 
oysters  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over;  and 
garnished  all  the  heavier  occupations  of  life  with  belles- 
lettres  and  humour.  There  is  much  information  about 
the  Scotland  of  a  century  since  in  Lord  Woodhouselee's 
"Karnes."     Of  his  other  works,  the  historical  lectures 
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are  best  known,  and  their  educational  value  has  been 
amply  recognised. 

Lord  Woodhouselee  married  a  Fraser  of  Bahrain 
(the  mother  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  of  the  same 
family),  and  by  her  had  eight  children.  Patrick  Fra- 
ser Tytler,  the  historian,  was  the  youngest  of  these, 
and  was  born  in  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th 
August,  1791.  His  sister,  the  late  Miss  Anne  Fraser 
Tytler,  furnished  Mr.  Burgon  with  a  pretty  domestic 
sketch  of  his  boyish  and  school  days.  She  tells  us  can- 
didly that,  "as  a  boy,"  he  was  "by  no  means  remark- 
able," "except" — an  important  exception — "for  the 
invariable  truthfulness,  openness,  and  perfect  simplicity 
of  his  character.  "  He  went  to  the  High  School,  and 
joined  in  the  street -fights  called  bickers,  with  a  healthy 
amount  of  spirit.  But  in  early  life  he  was  no  fonder 
of  his  books  than  other  lads ;  and  in  his,  as  in  many 
cases,  the  mind  was  awakened  by  tradition  before  it 
was  awakened  by  literature.  His  father  loved  music, 
and  scenery,  and  old  historical  legends,  such  as  gather 
round  Scottish  ruins  and  hills;  and  these  influences 
prepared  "Peter"  (they  use  "Peter"  interchangeably 
with  "Patrick"  in  Scotland)  for  letters  by  and  by. 
"Books,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "can  never  teach  the  use  of 
books."  The  "use"  depends  on  the  character  which 
we  bring  to  them.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  the  effects  of 
the  pious,  kindly  Woodhouselee  training  on  Tytler's 
modest  and  laborious  career.  When  he  began  to  read, 
his  reading  was  of  an  imaginative  character —  Percy's 
"Reliques,"  the  "Faery  Queen,"  and  so  forth,  the  best 
food  for  a  healthy  young  mind  which,  while  sufficiently 
kept  balanced  in  the  world  of  facts  by  its  natural  solid- 
ity, ought  by  all  means  to  be  inspired  and  enlivened  by 
glimpses  of  the  world  of  fancy.  A  "History  of  the 
Moors,"  a  "very  old-looking  book,"  particularly  at- 
tracted young  Tytler,  who  would  lie  "stretched  all  his 
length  on  the  carpet  in  the  library  at  Woodhouselee" 
reading  it  "for  hours  together."     The  memory  of  these 
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pleasant  hours  may  wane  out  of  the  mind,  but  the 
effect  of  them,  we  may  be  sure,  is  never  lost  to  it. 

Tytler,  however,  had  other  advantages  besides  a 
home  at  once  well-regulated  and  joyous.  Their  house 
"Woodhouselee"was  doubly  "haunted," — by  the  ghost 
of  Lady  Anne  Bothwell,  a  shadowy  relic  of  ancient 
superstition,  and  by  the  more  solid  presence  of  dis- 
tinguished and  agreeable  friends  from  Edinburgh.  Such 
were  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  "Man  of  Feeling,"  memor- 
able now,  mainly,  for  the  paper  in  the  "  Lounger"  which 
introduced  Burns  to  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  and 
the  great ;  Walter  Scott,  as  popular  among  the  children 
of  families  which  he  entered  as  his  novels  became  all 
over  Europe ;  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  put  into  Edin- 
burgh "in  stress  of  politics,"  and  was  as  cheerful,  noisy, 
and  vivaciously  humorous,  as  he  remained  through  life. 
The  world  never  tires  of  stories  about  Sydney,  and  here 
is  one  which  Mr.  Burgon  tells  on  Tytler's  authority: — 

"Besides  Scott,  Mackintosh,  and  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Wood- 
houselee  had  invited  to  his  table  several  first-rate  talkers ;  and  the 
usual  rivalry  ensued.  Scott  contented  himself  with  telling  some 
delightful  stories,  and  resigning  when  Mackintosh  seemed  eager  to 
be  heard.  Lord  Jeffrey  flashed  in  with  something  brilliant,  but  was 
in  turn  outshone  by  some  more  fortunate  talker.  So  much  impa- 
tience Avas  felt  to  lead  the  conversation,  that  no  one  had  leisure  to 
eat.  Only  Sydney  was  silent.  He  was  discussing  the  soup,  the  fish, 
and  the  roast.  In  short,  he  partook  leisurely  of  everything  at  table; 
until  the  last  act  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  had  completely 
dined.  He  then  delivered  himself  of  something  preposterous — 
laughed  at  it  immoderately  —  and  infecting  every  one  present  with 
his  mirth,  at  once  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  never  parted  with  his  advantage,  but  triumphantly  led  the  con- 
versation for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  keeping  the  other  guests 
convulsed  with  the  humour  of  the  only  man  present  who  had  dined." 
—  Memoir  of  Tytler,  p.  37. 

In  short,  whether  at  Woodhouselee  or  in  the  town- 
house  in  Prince's  Street,  the  judge's  youngest  son 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  literature,  and  a  very  pure 
one.  In  1808  his  father  sent  him  south  to  a  school  at 
Chobham,  kept  by  Mr.  Jerram,  an  evangelical  clergy- 
man. Here  he  worked  really  hard  at  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  literature,  returning  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the 
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College  towards  the  close  of  1809.  That  winter  was 
spent  in  attendance  on  the  Law  and  Classical  lectures, 
in  which  he  had  a  companion,  familiarly  mentioned  in 
his  letters  as  "  Archy  Alison,"  and  now  well  known  to 
the  world  under  a  graver  appellation.  "  Archy  Alison 
and  I,"  he  writes,  "  have  started  together,  and  we  have 
both  worked  2?retty,  though  not  very  hard,  at  the 
'  Institutes '  of  Heineccius  during  the  winter ;  for, 
previous  to  our  beginning  the  study  of  the  Scotch  law, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  well  and  accurately, 
grounded  in  Roman  jurisprudence."  This  was  a  sound 
view  of  affairs,  but  already,  at  nineteen,  his  heart  was 
being  drawn  to  history ;  and  in  neither  of  the  venerable 
studies  just  mentioned  does  he  seem  to  have  achieved 
much.  He  tried  the  bar,  however — that  favourite  pro- 
fession of  the  Scotch  upper  class,  as  the  Church  is  of  the 
middle — having  been  admitted  into  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1813,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  which,  took  place  early  in  that 
year.  The  loss  was  severely  felt  by  Tytler,  whose  af- 
fections were  keen,  as  his  spiritual  life  was  serious  and 
sensitive. 

"  '  It  is  indeed  too  true '  (he  wrote  to  his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Black,  at 
the  end  of  three  months')  '  that  to  me  my  excellent  father's  death  is 
quite  irreparable;  and  that  it  has  left  a  blank  in  my  heart  which 
nothing  earthly  can  supply.  My  brothers'  affections  were  divided : 
they  had  wives  and  children  ;  and  by  previous  separation,  had  been 
weaned  from  my  father.  My  affections  were  centered  in  him.  I  had 
no  higher  happiness  than  to  see  him  smile  on  my  studies :  in  all  his 
literary  labours  he  had  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  sharer :  my  taste 
was  moulded,  my  soul  was  knit  to  his  ;  and  from  my  infancy,  till  the 
moment  he  was  taken  from  us,  I  was  fostered  in  his  bosom.  Can  you 
wonder  then,  that  there  are  moments  now  in  which  I  feel  withered, 
like  a  plant  that  never  sees  the  sun?  Yet  I  comfort  myself  by 
thinking  on  the  perfect  happiness  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  that  pure 
and  sainted  spirit,  which  has  gone  before  us  to  heaven.  Animam 
ejus  ad  caelum  unde  erat  rediisse  mihi  persuadeo.'  " — p.  81. 

We  entirely  approve  of  these  occasional  glimpses  of 
this  inner  life  of  his  friend  given  by  the  biographer ; 
for,  though  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of  them  would 
jar  on  the  taste,  their  suppression  would  leave  the  very 
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foundations    of  Tytler' s    character    in    complete    ob- 
scurity. 

Next  year,  1814,  we  are  transported  into  a  quite 
different  world.  Tytler,  accompanied  by  some  intimate 
friends,  of  whom  "  Archibald  Alison  "  was  one,  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  visited  Paris  when  thronged  by  the 
Allies.  That  stirring  scene  has  often  been  painted,  and 
need  not  detain  us  now.  The  young  Scotsmen  were 
hospitably  received;  introduced  to  many  potentates, 
including  the  great  Platoff ;  dined  in  the  Russian  fashion 
and  many  other  fashions ;  and  feasted  their  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  celebrities  innumerable.  Tytler  enjoyed 
all  this,  and  wrote  home  about  it  in  a  hearty  way ;  but, 
"  notwithstanding  the  many  objects  of  paramount  in- 
terest which  he  had  beheld,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and 
the  Venus  di'  Medici  seem  to  have  most  captivated  his 
taste  and  laid  the  strongest  hold  on  his  imagination." 
It  is  curious  that  with  such  a  genuine  relish  for  artistic 
matters,  and  for  the  picturesque  in  life,  Tytler  should 
not  have  shown  more  of  the  faculties  connected  with 
those  sympathies  in  his  books.  Good  sense  and  a  plain 
masterly  way  of  handling  facts  —  of  dealing  with  their 
moral  bearings  and  political  relations  — is  his  character- 
istic as  a  historian,  rather  than  imagination  or  beauty  of 
style.  But  still  these  finer  influences  must  have  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  and  active  his  somewhat  homely 
and  ponderous  intellectual  nature.  Meanwhile,  the 
sight  of  the  world  and  its  attractions  only  seems  to  have 
confirmed  him  in  that  inward  "  seriousness  "  on  great 
subjects  which  gave  a  colour  to  his  whole  life.  This 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  some  degree  "  Scotch,"  like 
the  cautious  sagacity  which  also  marked  him,  but  both 
of  which,  a  liberal  literary  culture  and  a  certain  vein 
of  fun  (genial  rather  than  brilliant)  prevented  from 
ever  degenerating  into  the  sourness  of  ultra-puritanism, 
or  the  "canniness"  of  the  underbred  type  of  Northerns. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  in   an  attempt   to 
reconcile  law  with  literature.     It  was  a  nice  struggle, 
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for  the  law  had  its  points  of  attraction  for  a  historical 
mind  like  his;  and  yet  its  practice  was  daily  proving 
more  and  more  incompatible  with  his  most  cherished 
tastes  and  aspirations.  He  got  some  business,  and  was 
even  made  "  Junior  Crown  counsel "  by  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Meadowbank.  But  his  "  Diary  "  shows  where  his 
heart  was,  while  he  was  defending  "panels"  on  circuit 
at  Inverness  or  Perth,  or  (not  without  satisfaction) 
extorting  "aliment"  for  an  indigent  debtor  in  jail. 
His  heart  was  not  in  the  Highlands  at  circuit-time,  but 
was  in  Corinne,  "  Boileau,"  Currie's  "  Life  of  Burns," 
Locke's  "Essay,"  Johnson's  "London,"  and  scores  of 
other  good  books,  which  he  diligently  perused  during 
1816-17.  By  April  1818,  he  had  ripened  into  author- 
ship himself,  for  we  find  him  correcting  and  enlarging 
"  Crichton,"  — a  "  Life  "  of  that  famous  old  literary 
prodigy,  which  he  published  the  following  year.  He 
was  contributing  to  "  Blackwood "  likewise,  but  the 
ferocity  ofMaga  startled  Tytler,  who  hated  controversy 
and  loved  quiet — never  showing  at  any  time  the  dashing 
rollicking  temperament  which  marks  the  ingenia  prce- 
fervida  among  his  countrymen,  and  is  the  true  antique 
temperament  of  the  nation.  In  1818  he  made  an 
excursion — full  of  interest  to  a  Scots  lowlander  or 
coastman — to  Norway;  but  our  countrymen  have 
become  such  travellers  since  those  days  that  fiords, 
green  islands,  spruce  fir-trees,  and  simple  Norwegian 
peasantry,  are  almost  as  stale  to  the  general  reader  as 
turbans  and  yataghans.  Dates  like  Nineveh  or  dis- 
tances like  California  would  alone  justify  our  drawing 
upon  the  journal  of  a  summer  tourist. 

Tytler's  next  literary  step  (1823)  was  a  compromise 
between  the  profession  which  he  followed  and  the  studies 
which  he  loved.  Probably  he  thought  he  would  pro- 
pitiate the  profession,  so  he  wrote  the  "Life  "  of  a  lawyer, 
vSir  Thomas  Craig,  adding  "  biographical  sketches  "  of 
many  lawyers  more.  But  by  this,  while  he  gained 
nothing,  his  publisher  lost  money,  and  his  prospects  at 
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the  bar  were  less  hopeful  than  ever.  He  kept  his  spirits 
up  by  writing  ballads  for  the  dinners  of  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  to  which  he  belonged  as  author,  and  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  which  he  joined  as  Tory. 
This  famous  regiment  had  many  a  great  name  in  its 
lists,  and  was  of  a  convivial  turn.  Mr.  Burgon  gives 
a  specimen  of  the  songs  Tytler  wrote  and  sang  for  it ; 
cheerful  ditties,  too,  as  he  really  had  a  thread  of  humour 
in  him,  but  without  salt  enough  to  preserve  them  in  our 
day.  The  generation  which  does  not  read  Peter 
Pindar  and  the  Younger  Colman  wants  something 
more  piquant  than  the  squibs  of  the  Scots  historian. 
Nothing  is  so  evanescent  as  local  fun.  But  here  is  an 
anecdote  of  those  times — an  adventure  of  Basil  Hall's, 
related  by  him  to  Tytler — and  worth  remembering 
for  its  glimpse  of  character  and  of  the  age : — 

"  Travelling  in  an  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  he  found  himself 
opposite  to  a  good-humoured  jolly  Dandie  Diumont-looking  person, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation,  and  found  him  most  intel- 
ligent. Dandie,  who  was  a  staunch  Loyalist  as  well  as  a  stout 
yeoman,  seemed  equally  pleased  with  his  companion.  '  Troth,  sir,' 
he  said,  '  I  am  weel  content  to  meet  wi'  a  discreet,  civil  spoken 
gentleman  wi'  whom  I  can  have  a  rational  conversation,  for  I  hae 
heen  sairly  put  out.  You  see,  sir,  a  Eadical  fellow  came  into  the 
coach.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  a  Radical :  an'  he  began 
abusing  everything,  saying  that  this  wasna  a  kintra  fit  to  live 
in.  And  first  he  abused  the  King.  Sir,  I  stood  that.  And  then 
he  abused  the  constitution.  Sir,  I  stood  that.  And  then  he  abused 
the  farmers.  Well,  sir,  I  stood  it  all.  But  then  he  took  to  abusing 
the  yeomanry.  Now,  sir,  you  ken  I  couldna  stand  that,  for  I  am  a 
yeoman  mysel :  so  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  a  wee  rude-like 
till  him.  So  I  seized  him  by  the  cuff  of  the  neck :  "  Do  you  see  that 
window,  sir?  Apologeeze,  apologeeze,  this  very  minute,  or  I'll  just 
put  your  head  through  the  window."  Wi'  that  he  apologeezed. 
"Now,  sir,"  I  said,  "you'll  gang  out  o'  the  coach."  And  wi'  that  I 
opened  the  door,  and  shot  him  out  intil  the  road :  and  that's  all  I 
ever  saw  o'  the  Radical.'" — P.  172. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  period  of  the 
historian's  life.  He  had  long  felt  the  want  of  some 
"  great  and  engrossing  subject  "  on  which  to  concentrate 
his  force  —  a  want  natural  to  one  of  his  disposition  and 
habits  —  industrious,  pertinacious,  and  domestic,  but  of 
sympathies  rather  warm   than  various.     The  law  of 
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Scotland  had  prepared  him  for  its  history;  the  study  of 
letters  had  helped  him  to  a  style.  But  the  immediate 
inspiration  was  given  by  his  old  family  friend  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  lighted  his  torch  at  that  of  Sir  Walter,  who 
suggested  to  him,  one  summer  at  Abbotsford  (the  year 
is  not  definitely  ascertained,  but  probably  in  1823),  that 
he  should  undertake  the  "  History  of  Scotland."  Sir 
Walter  had  thought  of  the  task  himself,  but  saw  its  dif- 
ficulties ;  was  hampered  by  his  many  other  avocations  ; 
and  had  compounded  with  his  conscience  in  the  matter 
by  undertaking  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  " — a  book 
always  charming,  and  still  the  best  popular  introduction 
to  the  subject.  The  time  soon  came  when  misfortune 
imposed  upon  the  great  man  task-work  about  which  he 
had  no  choice,  and  the  memory  of  which  saddens  the 
visitor  to  the  quiet  and  lonely  show-rooms  of  Abbotsford 
more  than  all  the  beautiful  desolation  of  Melrose. 

Tytler  was  deeply  struck  by  Scott's  suggestion,  while 
proud,  as  he  might  well  be,  of  his  promised  countenance 
and  advice.  It  was  occupying  his  mind  in  1824,  and 
the  two  following  years,  amid  his  professional  business, 
and  thoughts  of  a  sweeter  and  deeper  cast.  He  was 
now  wooing  Rachel  Elizabeth,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Mr.  Hog,  of  Newliston — a  singular  old  gentleman  of  the 
French- Scottish  school  of  the  last  century,  living  among 
his  woods  in  a  retirement  not  uncommon  among  old 
Scottish  lairds.  Their  marriage  took  place  in  March 
1826,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  every  way  a  happy 
alliance.  Since  Tytler  can  hardly  be  called  a  a  brilliant" 
or  spirit-stirring  historian,  he  requires  all  the  more  that 
we  should  recognise  his  attractiveness  in  a  domestic 
and  quiet  way.  Good  literary  biography  should  always 
aim  at  filling  up  the  public  impressions  about  a  man,  by 
showing  us  the  comic  or  light  writer  in  his  serious 
mood  in  hours  of  business, — the  grave  one  in  his  playful 
and  familiar  moments.  Charles  Lamb  at  home  and 
Sydney  Smith  in  his  country  parsonage  are  pictures, 
which  in  our  time  have,  on  the  whole,  raised  these  men 
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in  popular  estimation.  The  reader  may  like  to  see  the 
homelier  aspect  of  the  industrious  writer  who  has  carried 
him  through  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  controversy,  or  the 
religious  struggles  and  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  So  we  draw  on  Mr.  Burgon,  who  has  drawn 
on  his  friend's  domestic  correspondence: — 

"  The  next  was  evidently  written  in  July  or  August :  — 

"  '  Exchequer  Court,  Tuesday,  1  o'Clock. 

"'My  dearest  love,  —  I  am  sitting  here  in  the  Exchequer  Court, 
with  one  Baron  sound  asleep  (the  effect  of  the  thermometer  at  80°), 
the  others  almost  dozing,  and  the  Chief  Baron  speaking  at  great 
length  about  half  a  gallon  of  whisky,  with  an  energy  that  might  do 

honour  to or  Demosthenes.     Seriously,  nothing  can  be  more 

trifling  or  uninteresting,  yet  here  must  I  sit  and  wait  till  it  is 
concluded. 

"  '  So  far  had  I  written,  when  the  case  broke  up,  and  allowed  me  to 
come  hither  (Lauriston).  .  .  .  How  I  envied  you  to-day  the  cool 
shady  walks  under  our  favourite  evergreens,  when  my  unhappy 
frame  was  sinking  from  the  proximity  to  a  thousand  writers  and 
writers'  clerks,  or  broiling  in  Prince's  Street,  where  the  pave- 
ment absolutely  bakes  the  soles  of  your  feet,  till  they  become  like 
barley  scones,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression.  But  the 
contrast  will  only  make  Newliston  more  delightful  to  me;  although 
I  need  little  to  make  me  entirely  love  the  spot  where  your  infancy, 
my  best  beloved,  was  passed,  to  which  my  heart  turns,  as  the  home 
of  the  dearest  of  all  objects;  and  the  trees  and  fields  of  which  are 
becoming  personal  friends  to  me. 

"  '  Write  a  single  line  to  tell  me  that  you  continue  well,  but  do  not 
fatigue  or  tire  yonrself.  Remember,  my  dearest  of  all  girls,  that  on 
the  care  you  take  of  yourself  my  whole  happiness  hangs.  Forgive 
this  wretched  and  hurried  scrawl,  but  true  love  is  to  be  measured 
neither  by  wire-wove  paper  nor  well-turned  sentences.  Farewell, 
my  dearest  love  ! ' 

"  My  friend  had  in  the  mean  time  purchased  a  house  in  Edinburgh 
(36  Melville  Street),  and  he  was  now  busy  furnishing  it,  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  himself  in  the  metropolis  before  the  winter. 
He  was  also  actively  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  great  work.  Writing  to  his  mother  from  Newliston  in  the 
month  of  August,  he  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  his  method  and 
resources: — 'I  am  going  on  finely  with  my  Scottish  History,  I 
have  got  all  my  books  round  me,  and  a  nice  little  room  for  a  study. 
I  take  a  shower-bath  in  the  morning,  and  ride  or  walk  every  day. 
Yesterday  morning  I  rode  with  James  to  Linlithgow,  to  see  an  old 
library  left  to  the  magistrates  of  that  town  for  the  use  of  themselves 
and  the  county,  by  the  late  historian  of  Britain,  Dr.  Henry.  I  found 
it  much  neglected,  although  full  of  many  curious  and  valuable 
volumes,  much  in  my  own  way.  The  subscription  was  a  trifle ;  so 
Jamie  and  I  have  become  subscribers,  and  a  man  (and  horse)  with  a 
large  basket  is  now  on  his  road  from  Linlithgow  (he  has  this  moment 
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arrived),  with  a  load  of  old  English  historians,  which  have  not  been 
disturbed  I  daresay,  since  the  death  of  the  worthy  doctor  himself. 
So  you  see  I  am  going  on  in  my  old  way ;  and  no  place  can  be 
imagined  more  admirably  fitted  for  study  than  this.  The  quietness 
and  seclusion  of  the  woods,  and  the  complete  retirement  in  which  we 
live,  leave  you  no  excuse  for  idleness,  and  I  hope  to  do  a  great  deal 

before  we  leave  it.'  " 

****** 

"  Before  the  end  of  November  1826,  my  friend  and  his  wife  had 
established  themselves  in  their  new  home,  36  Melville  Street.  'I 
have  the  most  pleasing  recollection  of  his  study,'  writes  his  brother- 
in-law,  '  where  the  greatest  part  of  his  History  was  composed.  Most 
of  the  Edinburgh  houses  are  constructed  on  one  plan.  On  the 
ground-floor  there  is  commonly  a  dining-room  in  front,  lobby, 
butler's  pantry,  &c,  and  behind  a  handsome  square  room,  reserved 
as  occasion  may  serve  for  business,  a  sleeping-room,  or  otherwise. 
This  room  it  Avas  which  P.  F.  T.  made  his  study.  It  was  fitted  up 
with  glazed  bookcases,  a  few  choice  prints,  a  bit  of  sculpture,  and 
one  or  two  pieces  of  china  and  antiquity.  His  library  table  was 
always  covered  with  choice  and  favourite  books  for  daily  use, 
arranged  in  rows,  not  lying  confusedly,  but  ready  for  consultation. 
The  prints  (which  by  the  way  were  especial  favourites)  were  "  The 
Satin  Gown"  of  Wills,  Hogarth's  famous  and  rare  print  of  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  St.  Agnes  of  Domenichino,  by  Strange 
(the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  that  engraver),  and  the  Aurora  of  Guido.  The 
pieces  of  statuary  were  one  or  two  of  Campbell's  earlier  models,  some 
designs  for  the  Hopetoun  Monument,  and  two  little  Cupids  now 
nearly  forgotten.  A  vase  or  two  in  imitation  of  china,  painted  by 
my  sister  Rachel,  a  small  bronze  or  two,  a  fragment  of  armour — 
such  were  the  ornaments  of  his  study  in  those  days.  I  should  add 
that  there  wrere  invariably  on  his  chimney-piece  two  small  panels  of 
oak,  on  one  of  which  were  painted  the  Tytler  arms ;  on  the  other,  a 
first  attempt  in  oils  of  Campbell  the  sculptor — a  portrait  I  think  of 
himself,  taken  when  very  young.  While  describing  the  furniture  of 
his  study,  I  must  not  forget  the  standing  desk.  P.  F.  T.  almost  in- 
variably wrote  standing,  surrounded  by  his  authorities,  and  attired  in  a 
robe  de  chambre.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  in  the  room  with  him,  and  to 
witness  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  flitted  from  one  book  to  another.' 

"  I  venture  to  add  a  few  extracts  from  two  letters  written  on  two 
successive  days  in  the  September  of  the  following  year  (1827),  to  his 
wife,  who  was  visiting  at  Smeaton,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Hep- 
burn.    They  are  both  dated  from  Melville  Street. 

"'My  dearest  love, — Another  note  from  your  solitary  bird! 
Indeed  I  am  very  solitary,  and  wish  very  much  I  was  once  more 
back  again ;  for,  from  some  cause  or  other,  my  uncle  and  William 
have  never  arrived,  and  I  begin  to  fear  that  he  or  some  of  them  are 

ill On  going  up  to  my  dressing-room  before  dinner,  my 

eyes  rested  on  the  little  old  brown  trunk  which  contains  your  early 
letters,  when  you  were  a  little  little  dear  creature,  running  about  and 
stuffing  your  small  body  thro'  windows  in  rabbit-houses.  It  has  a 
strong  string  round  it,  and  I  have  the  greatest  inclination  to  rum- 
mage thro'  it,  and  read  everything ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  if 
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you  were  beside  me  you  would  permit  it,  and  this  feeling  makes  me 
hesitate.'"— Pp.  188—192. 

These  letters  of  Tytler's  come  from  a  kind,  warm 
heart;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  a  man  is  all 
the  better  historian  for  that  apparently  commonplace 
quality.  How  should  a  man  understand  the  intense  old 
ages  of  our  history — "  fierce  war  and  faithful  love  " — 
if  his  own  moral  being  have  not  been  kept  active  by 
the  indulgence  of  generous  and  noble  passions  ?  How 
should  a  cold  brilliant  egotist  comprehend  what  Sir 
James  Douglas  felt  for  Bruce? 

Such  as  we  have  seen  it  was  Tytler's  life  while  he 
was  entering  on  the  work  which  busied  him  for  eighteen 
years,  and  will  preserve  his  name  to  posterity.  He 
avoided  that  dismal  wilderness  which  lies  away  beyond 
the  war  of  independence  in  Scottish  history;  on  which 
battle  wrathfully  the  shades  of  the  ardent  Pinkerton 
and  erudite  Chalmers ;  whereon  flit,  too,  ignes  fatui  in 
the  form  of  theories  that  lead  the  wanderer  many  a 
hopeless  dance.  By  and  by,  let  us  trust,  we  shall  see 
that  wilderness  cleared;  some  harmony  established 
between  what  Palgrave  enforces  and  what  Scottish  an- 
tiquaries believe;  between,  also,  the  school  that  sees 
Gothic,  and  the  school  that  sees  Celtic  influence  pre- 
dominant in  the  early  history  of  Scotland — all  points 
involving  controversy  and  confusion,  and  never  argued 
without  some  bitterness  from  nationality  and  race. 
Tytler  began  with  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Scotland 
was  comparatively  Normanised  and  feudalised;  and 
when  the  failure  of  the  direct  line  of  the  old  sovereigns 
opened  up  the  question  of  the  "superiority"  claimed  by 
the  English  Crown.  Avoiding  thus  the  "dark  ages," 
over  which  Buchanan  had  marched  in  classical  buskins, 
credulous  and  uncritical,  he  had  also  the  advantage  of 
commencing  with  the  struggle  which  Scotsmen  cherish 
as  the  foundation  of  their  historic  honour,  and  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  give  them,  in  spite  of  their  varieties  of 
race,  a  moral  as  well  as  a  geographical  unity.     That 
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struggle  is  full  of  picturesque  incidents,  which  have  been 
transmitted  by  the  old  poetic  narrators  of  the  country. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Ty tier's  genius  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  clothe  the  narrative  with  all  the 
romantic  beauty  of  which,  without  the  least  sacrifice  of 
veracity,  it  is  capable.  But  he  never  wants  spirit, 
sense,  and  research ;  and  in  this  early  part  of  his  history 
he  has  hardly  a  competitor.  Lord  Hailes  is  for  students 
and  scholars  only;  Pinkerton,  whose  style  is  tainted 
with  bad  Gibbonism,  does  not  begin  so  early ;  Buchanan 
has  fallen  in  the  race  for  fame,  helpless  in  the  panoply 
of  his  classical  armour.  "  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  " 
are  more  directly  written  to  boys  in  the  early  than  in 
any  other  portion,  and  want  the  fulness  demanded  by 
curious  readers.  Tytler,  then,  does  not  only  acquit 
himself  well  in  this  field,  but  has  the  field  very  much  to 
himself. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  "  History  of  Scotland  " 
appeared  in  1828  and  1829,  and  were  well  received. 
But  the  vista  of  work  began  to  lengthen  before  the 
historian's  eyes.  He  saw — and  it  should  be  remembered 
to  his  praise  now — of  what  importance  the  MSS.  in 
the  State  Paper  Office  would  be  to  him;  and  in  1830 
he  took  a  run  up  to  London,  as  well  to  break  ground  in 
this  and  kindred  directions,  as  to  pave  the  way  for 
future  works.  One  of  these  last  was  the  "  Lives  of 
Scottish  Worthies,"  respecting  which  he  then  made 
business  arrangements.  He  saw  a  good  deal  this  time 
of  the  celebrities  of  the  metropolis.  But  there  is  a 
characteristic  reason  for  our  knowing  but  little  of  the 
impressions  they  made  on  him ;  for  his  letters  to  his  wife, 
says  Mr.  Burgon,  are  "  full  of  her.11  Mrs.  Tytler's 
health  was  ominously  delicate,  and  tli£  good  man's  eyes 
were  ever  directed  northward  towards  her  and  the 
youngster. 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  find  troublous  times. 
Here  is  a  little  bit  of  history  as  important  in  its  way  to 
us,  and  as  pregnant  with  consequences,  if  we  could  see 
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them    all,  as  events  of  higher  dignity  and  antiquity. 
The  painter  is  Miss  Ann  Fraser  Tytler :  — 

"  In  December,  1830,  there  was  a  change  of  Ministry,  Brougham 
being  made  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Grey  Premier.  All  the 
Whigs  came  in.  My  brother  lost  his  office,  and  in  consequence  was 
obliged  to  let  his  house.  It  was  fortunate  he  was  beginning  to  gain 
by  his  works.  He  had  then  just  completed  in  ten  weeks  his  lirst 
volume  of  the  Scottish  Worthies.  He  was  also  going  on  with  his 
History  of  Scotland,  which  was  so  highly  thought  of,  that  he  had  at 
that  time  applications  from  various  quarters  to  undertake  new  works. 
But  those  were  gloomy  times  ;  and  the  disorderly  state  of  the  lower 
ranks  was  becoming  quite  alarming.  On  the  4th  April,  1831, 
shameful  riots  took  place  in  Edinburgh,  and  my  brother  was  in  much 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  confined  only  a  few 
days  before. 

"  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform  having 
been  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  one  in  the  Huuse  of  Commons, 
the  friends  of  this  measure  instigated  the  people  to  illuminate.  The 
magistrates  at  first  refused,  but  afterwards  weakly  yielded  to  the  soli- 
citations of  the  mob ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Tories  had 
scarcely  a  pane  of  glass  left  in  their  windows.  Ours  were  completely 
smashed.  The  yelling  was  tremendous,  and  the  crashing  of  the 
windows  was  so  great  that  we  thought  every  moment  that  it  was 
the  street-door  they  were  forcing.  Then,  as  they  moved  on,  the 
shout  from  a  thousand  voices  of  'Now  for  the  other  Ty tiers,'  carried 
dismay  to  our  hearts  ;  and  the  houses  of  both  my  brothers,  and  also 
of  my  uncle,  Colonel  Tytler,  shared  the  same  fate.  Such  a  spirit  of 
disorder  was  abroad  that  even  the  houses  of  the  other  party  were 
not  respected.  Joseph  Bell  had  102  panes  of  glass  broken.  Their 
fury  at  all  of  the  name  of  Dundas  was  unbounded.  Mr.  James 
Dundas,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  was  dying  at  the  time.  His  daughters 
had  bark  laid  before  the  door,  the  bell  tied  up,  and  even  the  house 
illuminated;  but  all  would  not  do.  In  vain  the  man  stationed  at  the 
door  warned  the  mob  that  a  dying  person  was  in  the  house.  They 
only  shouted  the  louder,  and  battered  every  pane  of  glass  in  their 
furv,  even  in  the  sick  man's  chamber.  The  same  scene  was  acted  in 
Melville  Street  also.  Mr.  William  Bonar  lay  in  the  same  state  of 
danger.  With  both,  the  agitation  was  so  great  as  to  produce  delirium, 
and  both  died  the  following  night.  Many  said  we  were  on  the  brink 
of  a  revolution.  Nothing  was  talked,  read,  or  thought  of,  but  those 
subjects."— Pp.  208-210. 

Mrs.  Tytler's  health,  for  she  was  consumptive,  had  now 
assumed  a  character  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
they  should  seek  milder  air  than  that  which  blew  round 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  is  felt  so  bitterly  when  the  wind  is 
east  in  the  "grey  metropolis  of  the  North."  They 
passed  through  the  Border  scenery,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  then  (1832)  lay  dying,  and  made 
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their  way  to  Leamington,  and  so  to  Torquay.  All  this 
time  he  had  been  working  hard — had  published  some 
more  of  the  History,  and  a  "  Life  of  Raleigh ;"  materials 
for  which,  no  doubt,  fell  in  his  way  wTliile  busy  with  the 
wider  subject.  The  spring  of  1833  found  him  in 
London,  "  working  nine  hours  a  day,"  not  without  in- 
jury to  his  health.  Winter  came,  with  its  terrors  for 
his  Rachel ;  and  this  time  they  shifted  their  quarters  to 
Bute.  A  student  in  a  remote  island  in  winter  is  a 
melancholy  object;  but  there,  with  sea-gulls  whirling 
under  the  windows,  and  rain  lashing  the  panes,  he 
finished  "  volume  fifth."  "  Peter's  lament,"  writes  his 
wife,  "  over  the  loss  of  anything  like  a  bookseller's  shop 
is  very  touching.  I  think  it  was  the  first  question  he 
asked  Miss  Gardner,  who  told  him,  with  great  simplicity, 
that  he  could  get  ivriting-paper  in  Rothesay.  He  has, 
however,  attacked  his  own  repository  in  real  earnest, 
and  forgotten  all  his  promises  to  the  doctors  of  mode- 
ration in  study."  The  winter  in  rainy  Bute  was  the 
last  Tytler  and  his  wife  spent  together  in  this  world. 
Returning  from  a  brief  visit  to  London  in  the  spring 
of  1835,  he  found  her  health  seriously  w^orse,  and  she* 
died  that  April.  He  suffered  with  all  the  severity 
natural  to  a  person  of  his  wrarmth  of  heart,  but  not 
without  the  consolations  natural  to  one  of  his  depth  of 
piety.  A  worthy,  solid,  somewhat  prosaic  man,  his 
kind,  honest  humanity  wins  on  the  reader  of  his  bio- 
graphy as  he  goes  along,  and  begets  a  personal  regard 
for  him  in  his  trials  as  in  his  daily  toils. 

Tytler  now  found  that  London  was  his  proper  head- 
quarters. He  established  himself  there  with  his  sister 
and  his  children,  and  went  on  steadily  with  the  magnum 
opus,  and  such  collateral  bits  of  work  as  rose  out  of  it. 
Hampstead  he  made  his  summer,  and  Wimpole  Street 
his  winter,  residence;  spending  hours  every  day  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  communing  with  the  old  Elizabethan 
ambassadors  and  statesmen,  and  groping  his  way 
through  the  confused  turmoil  of  diplomacy  and  intrigue 
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which  went  on  between  Elizabeth's  court  and  Scotland 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he 
exhausted  such  sources  of  knowledge,  but  he  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  that  department;  and  his  evidence 
before  the  Record  Commission  was  emphatically  and 
influentially  given  in  favour  of  that  very  system  of 
calendaring  the  contents  of  state  papers  which  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  is  being  performed  with  zeal 
and  promise.  And  here  we  must  not  fail  to  remark, 
that  it  was  at  the  State  Paper  Office  that  Tytler  first 
became  intimate  with  his  biographer,  whom  he  had  met 
in  1835  at  Mr.  Rogers's  in  company  with  the  Danish 
antiquary,  Brondsted.  "  His  affability,  and  the  patience 
with  which,  though  his  years  fully  doubled  mine,"  writes 
Mr.  Burgon,  "he  surrendered  himself  for  the  whole 
evening  to  so  unprofitable  a  conversationist,  I  well  re- 
member. .  .  There  was  no  want  of  vivacity  in  his 
conversation ;  but  the  air  of  melancholy  impressed  on 
his  countenance  struck  me  very  much."  The  acquaint- 
ance formed  in  this  way  ripened  when  occupation  threw 
them  together  in  the  office,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1839 
they  made  a  tour  in  company  in  the  Highlands.  For  a 
man  whose  mind  was  so  concentrated  on  book- work, 
Tytler  preserved  a  singular  relish  for  the  country  and 
for  sporting; — just  as  all  the  seriousness  and  sensibility 
in  his  character  did  not  spoil  the  decided  vein  of  homely 
fun  about  him.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
originally  very  healthy  in  all  ways ;  and  to  have  con- 
fined himself  more  exclusively  to  mental  labour  than 
there  was  occasion  for.  But  we  are  all  ready  to  be  wise 
for  our  neighbours,  though  of  their  actual  conditions, 
inwards  and  outwards,  we  know  so  little  at  the  best. 

From  glens,  mountains,  and  lochs,  the  historian  re- 
turned to  his  labour  in  town ;  and  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1839-40  were  bestowed  on  the  "seventh  volume." 
He  had  now  arrived  at  the  Knox  and  Mary  period — 
that  which,  next  to  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  one,  is  filled 
with  the  most  profound  and  varied  interest  for  the  his- 
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torical  reader.     Indeed,  the  dramatic  character  of  Scot- 
tish history  at  that  time  has  been  positively  injurious 
to  the  subject.     It  has  drawn  all  eyes  to  the  subject  as 
a  picture,  and,  filling  people's  minds  with  dramatic  and 
romantic  associations  concerning  it,  has  made  them  in- 
different to  the  homelier  facts — political,  social,  econo- 
mical—  on  the  right  interpretation  of  which  our  ulti- 
mate knowledge  and  judgment  about  any  period  must 
depend.     When  Mary  escapes  from  Lochleven, — when 
the  keys  are  flung  in  the  lake,  — when  under  the  banner 
of  the  gallant  John  Maxwell,  Lord  Herries,  the  horse- 
men rally  round  her  cause  at  Langside — when,  the 
field  being  lost,  she  rides  sixty  miles  by  her  friend's  side, 
to  seek  a  retreat  among  the  undulating  purple  hills  of 
Galloway,  and  to  cross  the  Solway  to  the  country  where 
she   only   found   a   prison  and  a  grave — who  is  not 
dazzled  and  bewildered  by  events  so  rapid,  so  exciting, 
so  affecting?     The  truth  is,   that  in  the  controversy 
raised  about  the  personal  questions  of  Mary's  time  the 
less  dramatic  facts  are  overlooked ;  and  it  is  only  now, 
when  there  is  a  lull  in  the  disputes  as  to  Darnley's  mur- 
der or  Bothwell's  marriage,  that  writers  are  beginning 
to  do  justice  to  the  real  practical  history  of  the  Scots 
people — their  condition  and  its  development.     As  for 
the  controversy  itself,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  bring  the  world  to  any  unanimity  on  the  subject. 
The  question  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence  is  one  at  once 
of  personal  character,  which  is  always  perplexing ;  and 
of  political  interest,  which  invariably  warps.     A  senti- 
mentalist, of  the  one  party,  is  as  likely  to  be  unjust  to 
somebody,  as  a  bigot,  of  the  other,  to  the  Queen ;  and 
between  operatic   twaddle   involving   the  theory  that 
Buchanan  was  a  villain,  and  sectarian  virulence  talking 
spiritual  radicalism,  a  cool  reader,  free  from  hereditary 
prejudices  on  either  side,  is  apt  to  be  soon  sickened  of 
the  dispute.     The  observing  tourist,  meanwhile,  with 
an  eye  for  character,  may  smile  to  see,  that,  though  the 
mass  of  the  Scots  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  believe 

C  c 
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in  the  spotlessness  of  their  famous  sovereign,  they  are 
unanimous  in  resenting  any  assault  on  it  from  an 
Englishman!  Not  many  years  back  a  distinguished 
Southron,  lecturing  in  Edinburgh,  found  that  he  pricked 
his  fingers  when  he  meddled  with  the  White  Rose. 

Tytler  had  his  impartiality  severely  tested  in  dealing 

with  this  part  of  his  History.     His  grandfather  had  not 

only  defended  the  Queen,  but  had  defended  her  against 

Hume  and  Robertson,   and  in  so  doing  had  laid  the 

foundation  of  that  literary  fame  of  the  family  which  it 

was  one  great  object  of  the  grandson's  life  to  keep  up. 

He  came  honourably  out  of  the  trial,  and  displayed 

qualities  which  more  popular  historians  would  do  well 

to  imitate, — patience,  sobriety,  and  fair  play.     Laurels 

were  to  be  gained,  partisans  to  be  won,  on  either  side. 

Tytler  did  his  best  to  decide-  honestly  about  both.     He 

does  not  disguise  that  his  convictions  regarding  Mary 

were  very  different  from  those  of  his  grandfather,  but 

he  does  not  allow  them  to  betray  him  into  exaggeration. 

He  avoids  the  weak  blunder  of  judging  Knox  by  the 

standard  of  Mayfair;  but,  while  he  pronounced  Knox 

"perfectly  honest, "he  excited  great  scandal  by  arguing 

that  he  was  privy  to   Rizzio's  murder.     The  dust  of 

that  new  controversy  is  not  laid  yet,  but  we  shall  fling 

none  of  it  in  the  reader's  eyes  on  this  occasion.     Our 

only  business  with  the  matter  is  to  say  that  Tytler 

never  believed  without  a  reason  for  his  belief,  at  which 

he  had  arrived  by  some  honourable  process.     He  would 

not  have  stuck  to  any  assertion  which  friends  and  foes 

had  united  to  demonstrate  to  him  to  be  false ;  and  we 

need  not  say  (for  example)  that  if  the  "John  Knox"  of 

the  MSS.  had  been  proved  to  be  only  a  namesake  of 

the  reformer's,  he  would  have  withdrawn  his  original 

statement   with   eagerness    and   gratitude.     His    style 

wanted  the  pungency  and  brilliance  so  welcome  at  the 

circulating  libraries.     But  the  worthy  man  began  each 

volume  with  prayer;  and  though  it  is  a  little  pedantic, 

according  to  modern  fashion,  for  Mr.  Burgon  to  call  his 
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biography  "The  Portrait  of  a  Christian  Gentleman," 
the  justice  of  the  title  is  perfectly  unquestionable.  As 
such  Tytler  lived  and  laboured,  as  such  he  died,  and  as 
such  he  will  be  remembered. 

We  are  now  to  deal  with  the  closing  years  of  this  use- 
ful life.  We  find  him  visiting  Scotland  in  1840,  busy 
as  usual,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  kindness  of  old 
friends  and  the  consciousness  of  growing  reputation. 

"'I  am  distracted,'  he  writes,  'by  the  number  of  extracts  I  have 
to  make  from  MSS.,  and  mobbed  by  the  kindness  of  old  friends  who 
insist  upon  my  dining  with  them.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  one  is  not 
forgotten,  and  yet  difficult  to  manage  without  seeming  cold  ;  and  I 
was  never  famous  for  being  able  to  say  "No."  It  will  end  in  my 
staying,  I  think,  a  week  longer  in  Scotland  ;  but  how  to  satisfy  my 
uncle,  and  my  brother  James,  and  my  old  friend  David  Anderson, 
and  my  still  older  and  dearer  friends  the  Alisons,  is  past  my  com- 
prehension.' It  gratified  him  to  find  in  every  quarter  an  anxious 
desire  to  facilitate  his  researches.  'I  concluded  also  with  Mr.  Tait,' 
he  writes,  'an  agreement  for  a  second  edition  of  my  History  on  very 
fair  and  just  terms;  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  upon  the  subject,  that  the  History  had  by  degrees 
established  itself  so  firmly  in  public  opinion,  that  the  success  not 
only  of  a  second,  but  of  various  successive  editions,  was  considered 
certain.  (I  bless  God  that  he  has  thus  prospered  the  work  of  my 
hands.  May  his  goodness  strengthen  me  yet  a  little,  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion !)  These  two  weeks  in  Scotland  I  spent  chiefly  at 
Woodville,  with  my  dear  old  friends,  Dr.  W.  Alison,  his  dear  wife 
Margaret  Alison,  and  Dora  Gerard  (dear  Montagu's  daughter).  The 
place  was  full  of  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  recollections,  for  since  I 
had  been  last  there  he,  the  father  of  the  house,  who  was  to  me  a 
second  father  in  the  affection  and  interest  with  which  he  always 
regarded  me  —  he  had  fallen  asleep  ;  and  as  my  dear  Margaret  and 
Dora  took  me  through  the  well-known  spots — his  room,  the  garden, 
the  walks  —  every  place  seemed  hallowed  by  his  memory.  Surely 
if  ever  a  blessing  descended  on  filial  love,  it  is  falling  daily  and 
hourly  on  the  head  of  that  dear  creature,  our  own  Margaret,  who 

nursed  him  with  such  constant  affection  and  ever  wakeful  love!'" 

p.  299. 

Next  spring  a  slight  paralytic  seizure  warned  him  of 
the  danger  of  overwork ;  but  he  rallied  from  this,  and 
recovered  his  old  cheerfulness.  Mr.  Burgon  naturally 
wishes  to  give  us  some  impression  of  his  friend's  social 
hours  and  conversation;  but  this  task,  difficult  at  all 
times,  is  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  so  decided  a  book- 
man as   Tytler.     Notwithstanding,   however,  that  the 
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relaxations  of  a  life  so  peculiarly  secluded  and  laborious 
are  apt  to  be  too  homely  to  bear  the  criticism  of 
strangers, — desiring,  as  we  all  do,  above  most  things 
to  be  "amused," — the  biographer  is  more  successful 
than  we  should  have  expected.  A  reader,  knowing 
nothing  of  Tytler  but  his  "History  of  Scotland,"  will 
probably  be  somewhat  surprised,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  amount  of  liveliness  recorded  of  him  in  the  follow- 
ing sketch: — 

"In  truth  his  wit  was  of  that  delicate  kind  which  will  scarcely 
hear  repetition ;  his  botis  mots  owed  their  attractiveness  to  the  quiet 
humour  and  the  extreme  drollery  with  which  they  were  delivered, 
and  can  scarcely  be  reproduced.  Thus,  though  he  used  to  make  us 
very  merry  at  home,  and  though,  when  we  went  into  the  country 
for  the  summer  months,  he  would  reside  with  us  for  many  days 
together,  and  had  always  something  playful  and  pleasant  to  say,  I 
can  recall  hut  a  few  such  passages;  and  scarcely  one  of  them  seems 
sufficiently  striking  to  set  down.  A  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper, 
whom  I  once  begged  to  give  me  any  specimens  he  could  remember 
of  that  poet's  conversation,  expressed  himself  concerning  Cowper  in 
exactly  the  same  terras. 

"  Tytler  had  great  vivacity;  and  when  he  liked  his  company  (as  I 
am  sure  he  liked  all  of  us),  he  used  to  talk  a  great  deal,  and  over- 
flowed with  amusing  anecdote.  He  came  out  delightfully  in  society 
also ;  the  gentlemanly  reserve  of  his  manners,  and  his  extreme  ur- 
banity, always  conciliating  the  good  will  of  strangers  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time.  But  he  was  most  delightful  when  we  were  quite 
by  ourselves.  If  I  try  to  recall  him  on  such  occasions,  I  commonly 
see  him  smiling  over  a  quaint  sketch  which  he  is  intent  on  making  in 
one  of  his  own  pocket-books.  At  last  he  lays  it  down,  as  if  exhausted 
with  the  effort,  and  proposes,  with  a  submissive  insinuating  voice,  that 
every  one  present  shall  sing  a  song ;  adding  (to  the  relief  of  the 
whole  party)  that  he  should  like  to  s'mgjirst,  and  earnestly  request- 
ing that  we  will  all  supply  the  ludicrous  chorus,  in  which  he  proceeds 
to  instruct  us.  Then  he  begins  in  a  fine  rich  strong  voice,  without  a 
particle  of  hesitation  —  'There  were  two  flies  upon  a  time,'  &c.  &c. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  song  proves  full  of  drollery ;  and  leads 
to  another,  and  another :  so  that,  at  the  end  of  many  years,  the  inci- 
dent lingers  in  the  memory;  and  the  burden  of  the  first  song  passes 
into  a  family  proverb. 

"From  the  commonest  incidents  of  the  hour  he  knew  how  to 
extract  the  soul  of  playfulness  and  humour.  At  Houghton  Conquest 
we  had  once  been  calling  on  a  friend  who  possessed  a  museum  of 
^Natural  History,  and  who  pressed  us  to  accept  of  several  specimens 
on  our  departure.  He  took  a  great  fancy  to  Tytler,  whom  he  con- 
ducted through  all  his  greenhouses.  On  driving  off,  I  asked  Tytler 
what  made  him  spring  so  nimbly  into  the  carriage?  'O  Johnny,' 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  face  drolly  expressive  of  alarm  and  insecurity, 
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'I  was  so  afraid  your  friend  would  insist  on  my  putting  one  of  those 
stuffed  bustards  into  my  pocket.'  'But  you  were  pleased  with  his 
greenhouse  plants,  were  you  not?'  asked  my  sister.  'Oh,  very  much 
pleased,'  he  replied  ;  and  paid  the  plants  and  their  owner  every  com- 
pliment she  could  desire,  but  he  explained  that  he  feared  he  did  not 
care  enough  for  such  objects  to  bestow  upon  them  all  the  attention 
they  need  ;  adding  thoughtfully,  'I  don't  think  I  should  like  sitting  np 
all  night  with  a  sick  cactus.' 

"We  had  taken  a  cottage  at  Moulsey  for  the  summer,  and  one  day, 
after  dinner,  were  looking  at  a  cherry-tree  on  the  lawn.  Tytler, 
turning  to  one  of  my  sisters,  modestly  impaired  the  meaning  of  an 
empty  box  of  figs  and  a  strip  of  red  bunting  in  the  middle  of  the 
tree  ?  She  explained  that  she  had  put  it  there  in  order  to  frighten 
away  the  birds.  '  Oh,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Burgon,'  said  Tytler  very 
gravely  and  thoughtfully,  'that's  all  a  mistake.  The  birds  stand  upon 
the  box  to  eat  the  cherries,  and  then  wipe  their  beaks  on  the  rag.' 
When  he  heard  that  my  brother-in-law  was  a  rural  dean,  he  said  he 
thought  it  such  a  pretty  title;  adding,  'Do  you  know,  I  always 
think  a  rural  dean  ought  to  walk  about  ivith  a  daisy  in  his  bonnet.'' 

.  .  .  So  trifling,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  are  the  sayings 
which  linger  in  the  memory  !"  —  pp.  305-307. 

These  mots  want  the  epigrammatic  sharpness  of 
fashionable  wit,  but  there  is  a  natural  fun  about  them, 
and  unaffected  fun  is  a  very  good  sign  of  the  character. 

On  the  25th  October,  1843,  he  wrote  the  last  sentence 
of  the  last  chapter  of  his  History.  Earlier  in  the  year 
he  had  been  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  "Darnley  Jewel,"  and  in  November  was 
further  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  Windsor.  In 
the  following  year  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  to  him 
the  grant  of  a  literary  pension  of  200/. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Burgon  ceased  to  see  almost 
anything  of  Tytler,  and  in  1845  was  somewhat  taken 
by  surprise  to  hear  from  him  that  he  meditated  a  second 
marriage.  After  this  event  the  health  of  the  historian 
gave  way;  he  disappeared  from  society,  and  lived 
mostly  on  the  Continent,  seeking  benefit  from  "cold- 
water  establishments."  But  he  never  recovered  himself: 
his  nervous  system  was  shattered,  and  his  mind  unfit 
for  exertion  or  excitement.  On  Christmas-eve,  1849,  he 
breathed  his  last.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Edin- 
burgh to  the  family  vault  in  the  Greyfriars  Churchyard, 
already  made  memorable  in  literature  by  the  interment 
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of  his  great  predecessor  in  history,  Buchanan,  whose 
grave,  however,  can  no  longer  be  pointed  out.  He  left 
three  children — a  daughter,  Mary  Stewart,  and  two 
sons  in  the  Indian  army. 

Ty tier's  admirers  cannot  claim  for  him  a  place  in 
the  highest  rank  of  historians.  But  in  the  class  just 
below  them  he  holds  an  honourable  position,  and  his 
book  will  probably  remain  for  several  generations  the 
standard  History  of  Scotland.  The  excellence  of  his 
character,  at  once  so  sound  and  so  attractive,  deserves 
cordial  sympathy.  Mr.  Burgon's  "Memoir"  does  full 
justice  to  it,  and  that  with  a  tact  which  is  not  the  least 
merit  of  his  unpretending  and  readable  pages.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  so  quiet  and  studious  a  career  an 
engaging  object  of  contemplation;  but  neither  is  it 
by  any  means  so  impossible  as  is  sometimes  assumed. 
When  literary  biography  comes  to  be  fairly  studied  as 
an  art,  the  world  will  soon  forget  that  it  ever  seriously 
believed  that  those  whose  labours  alone  preserve  the 
memory  of  other  men  were  entirely  unfit  subjects  for 
commemoration  themselves. 


THE    END. 
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